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A LOVE STKATAUEM. 

r.V MISS HlJIA C. S. FAY. 

What a fine, haughty looking girl she was. 
Ml:-.-, Mary Blent! I used to think there was lira 
enough in her eyes to light the orbs of half 
the young ladies in town, Bather tail teas Marv, 
very erect, with a grand curve of her while 
neck, and a way of carrying her head Zemibia 
might have copied. She was an only child and i 
possibly an heiress, no one really knew, onlv we 
knew they were southern people.who had come 
among us for the health oT this same Mary, with i 
whose peculiar organization a southern climate ! 
disagreed. Probably she was too much an icicle j 
to stand those hot suns. Anyhow, she and they 
al! succeeded in keeping themselves frozen stitliy 
enough among us, for, after two or three unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts at sociability, we left them alone, 
the whole Brent family, to enjoy their exclu¬ 
siveness as they pleased with their patrician airs. 

“ Miss Mary Brent.” I really, when 1 began, 
was not intending to speak of Mary at all, but of 
the name as it stood written out in a bold hand 


on the outside of a idler postmarked “ New 
^ ork." It had teen brought to Mary in hcrowit 
room, where she sat now wondering over it • 
with a wonder very New Ktigland-likc, in spite 
of herself, for the thing puzzled and interested, 
though it offended her. I transcribe it: 

“ XL'MiiKlt—, insul<M\\Y. Njay York. June a. 

“ Miss IJiif..\T :—Madam,—No, I cannot hide 
that. Your pardon. But my pen in'll write the 
spcllword, Alt, I like it. The name 

drops oti my ear like saered music. Marv, 
Mary. So, Mary, to my errand. A little zepitv'r, 
all the way from Brookdale, came to me ear this 

morning whispering your name. What could I 

do hut listen ' And, Mary, aforesaid zephvr, 
having my attention, caught a sunbeam, there¬ 
upon, and drew your portrait. What could 1 do 
hut see, and seeing, what hut write ! believing. 
Marv, though you never saw, never heard the 
name ol him whose thoughts are at this lunmeiir 
full of you, though v. e may never save in spirit 
meet, this liberty will not offend von. Will it, 
Marv f I write to lieg that we be friends. Will 
ton not favor me with a response? and inav I 
not hope that in Coining times we mav indulge a 
frequent interchange ol thought through the me¬ 
dium of letters ! .Mary. Mary, answer ‘ ves,’ and 
make happy your devoted servant, 

Ft; a x k Biti;wsT e it.” 

Miss Mary Brent sat there in her handsome 
chamber, her proud head thrown hack and her 
eves Hashing angrily. The letter hail been read 
and read again. 

“ Impertinence!” -he brake our, spooling the 
missive with her loot, “ I would like to know 
Who dares address such familiaritv to us, .us.! 
Frank Brewster i Pah f what poor puppv mav 
he be, 1 wonder!—no, J don't wonder, eitiier, I 
don't eare. The creature is not worth it. ‘ /.//.-,• 
sitniil iimsii-," nonsense! ‘ l.ilth -■ I’htjr'. ft, I 
am sick ! IIow do I look, I wonder, how do 1 
impress people, that a stranger even, who niav 
have chanced to hear my name, dares insult me 
with such mawkish sentimentalities 1 1 will go 

and hide myself, I will—no, though perhaps— ” 

Miss Mary took up the note again. Aiter all, 
behind the curtain that hung up between her and 
her New Knghuid neighbors, she was a true 
woman, though with a dash of southern reckless¬ 
ness in her composition they could not under¬ 
stand. .She liked the mystery of the thing. She 
had a dreamy belief in spiritual attraction anni¬ 
hilating space and working out Cod’s purposes 
through strange miracles. What if the figure the 
writer had drawn were a realitv! The rich 
southern imagination of the young girl went 
dreaming on. But 1 shall not play eavesdropper \ 
oil you. Miss Mary; I venerate womanhood too 
much. Mr. Frank Brewster, though, I will peep 
in upon ; he deserves to he ferreted out. 

Mr. Frank. I’ugii! what an ill kept room. 
Could that dainty iittfe note have ever come front 
there! Nutshells, ends of cigars—Frank! 
Frank! is this bachelor housekeeping. Ashes 
anil cinders, shaving implements, hoots, brushes, 
combs, bottles—I declare ! goblets, wine glasses! 

“ kittle zephyrs,” indeed. I wonder how the 
“sunbeam ” that painted Mary's “portrait,” ever 
found its way in to do it. 

In the midst of all I behold silting comfort- ! 
ably in a comfortable chair, a square-built, un¬ 
sentimental looking man of some lliirtv-live, j 
whom I recognized as Frank, Good. I hail the [ 
figure of a pule youth in my mind, who lived on i 
poetry and moonlight. The image of Miss 
Mary had not haunted this substantial looking 
gentleman out of his sleep or appetite, it appears, 
lie is chatting quietly with a friend, smoking a 
cigar, meantime, and he looks, somehow, genial j 
and good-humored, spite the wickedness his ! 
name hears witness to in Brookdale and the dis- j 
order about him. I may as well spy the friend 
with tiiis clairvoyant glass of wine. A little, 
dark, wiry, active man—name, Harvey Hake. 
Let me atm the screw-menial in mi- glass. 

Alt, Mr. Lake, I am impressed that ym are 
the prime mover in this letter atl'air. A lawyer 
are you, Mr. Lake, ami you have learned for a 
certainty- by your professiona! cratt in the great 
metropolis, where her money is invested, that 
Miss Btem possesses a line fortune of her own. 

\ em have luuitd out something of the retired life 
the Brents are leading; you have heard how 
Mary holds herself aloof from the societv about 
her ; you have had a liiiu of that view of old ro¬ 
mance, that vague belief in, and love of, the mar. 
velous that lies latent in her nature ; vou know 
huw every young spirit irill go forth for sym¬ 
pathy, and yum, Mr. Lake, have set vour lawyer’s 
wits to work to speculate upon that capital. 
And Mr. Brewster is hardly your eo worker, and 
not by any means your tool; a kind of sleeping 
partner, I should call him, wjjo lazilv permits 
you to use his name, who allows himself to know 


all your maiuettvres in an indolent, indifferent 
way, hut who takes no apparent interest. A tier 
all, though, he is one of those impenetrable 
beings nobody can understand. Ilis name is 
I*rank Cladding, but be likes to be called 
“ Brewster,” in memory of an obscure little town 
lie visited last summer on the seashore. How 
eagerly Mr. Lake is talk it g. I listen. 

“ Miss Mary Brent of Brookdale,” I hear in a 
quick, eager voice, while Mr. (iladdingsitddenlv 
lifts his head and looks questioningly into his 
face. “ Do you know, Gladding, friend, that one 
Harvey Lake has opened a correspondence with 
a you tg lady ol that name and address ?” 

Mr. Gladding shakes his head and his face 
grows graver. 

“ I don’t know the lady, you see,” Harvey goes 
on, “and the acquaintance lias begun in an airv 
sort ut way by the interchange of letters. At 
least, the introductory one has been sent.” 

“ Indeed !” .Mr. Gladding remarks quietlv. 
“ But what of Miss Brent !” 

“ U, I have found out all about her by the 
Masons. An heiress, Gladding, living very re¬ 
tired in that Brookdale, without any lovers, and 
a beamy too. Huzza!” 

“ Well, and what of all that!” Mr. Gladding 
asks in a deep, stern voice which, for the mo¬ 
ment, makes the heart of Harvey quake. He 
has never quite understood Mr. Gladding. Not¬ 
withstanding Ids quiet, gentlemanly wavs, he has 
all along held him in fear. He explains now, 
with more bravado than courage. 

“O, the promotion of your friend, Harvev 
Lake, to the mastership of aforesaid tine property 
by the promotion of said Miss Marv Brent to 
the position of Grille of this Ilarvey. l)o you 
understand 1 And, Mr. Gladding, 1 haven con¬ 
fession to make, too. I borrowed your name, 
Frank Ih< «>(<I knew you’d never rare, and 
the Masons, you know, might track me out and 
show up to .Mary what a scamp I am, and there 
might be trouble. And then if I clio-e some 
foolish mm <lf jihtmr, there might he mistakes 
again. You’re willing, of course ?” 

Harvey grows nervous, for his friend pauses to 
deliberate before replying. 

“ I shall exact for this, ’ Mr. Gladding says at 
length, “ that in vour correspondence with Alary 
Brent you have no secrets from me.” He speaks 
with a tone of authority that Harvey dares not 
question. “ You must promise me this, Air. 
Lake; also, possession of Miss Brent’s letters." 

“ O yes, of course.” 

“ That will not do. Look into my face, Air. 
Lake, and speak boldly.” 

“ I promise.**. Ilarvey looks up and meets an 
expression that tells ol a character that is not to 
be trilled with. 

“ <1, it was Pitch a hit!” said Harvey, rising up 
and sitting down, and fidgeting in his chair, and 
rubbing his hands, and speaking in high glee. 
“ Such a hit, the finding out about the Brent 
property in the first place ! Mi-s Mary, 1 fancy, 
will think somebody of somewhat a poetic tem¬ 
perament has hern peeping in upon her in spirit. 
A very ethereal personage, Aliss Brent, I promise 
you. I did up that letter capitally. The answer 
ought to be along today.” 

“ Do you think Mary irill answer it!” asked 
Air. Gladding, with more apparent interest than 
he often expressed. 

“ Of course. O, there will come such a dear, 
little, sentimental, soft affair, I shall have to 
climb up on some cloud to read it. Then I shall 
dip my pen in seven rainbows when I write 
again, and Alary—well, next on the programme, 
tny invitation to Brookdale, then you, mv 
groomsman, you understand, and the fortune in 
the sequel. There! now you are iny confidant. 
Alake what you please of it.” 

Mr. Gladding looked out of the window and 
was silent. And just now the postman's knock 
and voice, “ Frank Brewster,” stopped the con¬ 
versation. Ah, a pretty little white-covered note, 
mailed “ Brookdale.” It somewhat fell short 
of Air. Lake's anticipations, hut it mis an 
answer. 

Miss Brent acknowledged the honor Air. 
Brewster had intended her, but she did not care, 
at present, to increase the numner of her corre¬ 
spondents liv adding strangers to the list. Vc-rv 
graciously she signed her name to that, “Marv 
Brent.” A clear, rather masculine hand, as de¬ 
void of alfeetatioti as of sentiment. 

Harvey’s countenance fell. Air. Gladding 
smiled in his quiet, self-communing way, and 
turned the leaf. (“I*. S. Mary would, perhaps, 
enjoy a correspondence with Frank.”) Harvey 
fell to writing. 


A stiff gentleman in a white hat, and earning 
a gold headed cane, walked impatiently from 
Btookdale post office to the handsome Brent 
mansion with that letter in his hand. It was 
just at nightfall and Aliss Alary and her queenly 
•“tep-■ mother were out of doors enjoying the cool 
twilight. It was goud to see them. Marv’s 
shining black hair adorned her head like a crow n, 
and her face was joyous just now, she looked 
so radiant in her magnificent southern beauty, 
he had an impulse to give her the letter with a 
hearty kiss,and “There, my handsome daughter!” 
as he had heard a laborer the day before, but the 
dignity of his position happily was before his 
eyes, and ho did not even compromise it by in¬ 
quiring- who Alary’s correspondent might he. 

Alary took the letter and ran away to her ow n 
room. A wild, warm-hearted, imaginative girl, 
she had thought of its coining all day. She 
paused a moment to admire her own name writ¬ 
ten out in the dashing clniraetets she had recog¬ 
nized at mire, and then opened it and read. 
Who was Frank Brewster ! She went over it 
again—was he really the stranger lie had pro¬ 
fessed to be I O, il Alary had but somchodv to 
talk with about it! it was such a sad lot to be an 
only child. If her step-mother, or lather even, 
did not have to support such an amount of dig¬ 
nity, I would like going into the United States 
Senate ami present Frank’s letter as a public 
document, to lay the affair before either of them. 
If she hud only made friends of some of thu 
young people of Brookdale. She was alone. 

The letter was the merest sentimental affair 
imaginable, hut just then it pleased her. FI,a 
was not afraid. Of course she should never see 
that mysterious spirit lover—she dared write 
what she pleased. And Air. Harvey Lake’s let¬ 
ter received an answer more cordial than he 
ever could have believed possible. Again he 
wrote and again she replied. Letters came and 
went now, well tilled and frequent. The Brook¬ 
dale postmaster counted upon them twicea week, 
at least. It might be pastime to Frank Brew¬ 
ster, hut to Alary it was the all-absorbing topic 
of her thoughts. The gossips took up the affair 
at length. O, Mary! hut I do not retail scandal. 
Alary. 

The office again. Quite as before,alas! onlv, 
it may he, a greater amount of litter about Mr. 
Lake, in fact almost-hiding him as he sat there 
in his favorite corner among Jfi s l m - hooks, ac¬ 
tive and talkative as usual. 

“O, alive Nine Allises I” is the burden now, 
partly in soliloquy, partly to give his friend a 
chance of basking in his sunshine. “ That Miss 
Brent of mine will he /nrc in less than three 
days.” He made a great flourish with his pen 
and rose up on his feet. “ A[ark my words, Air. 
Gladding. They vex her at home. I'll take 
your part, Mary, and then, don’t you see, she’s 
got it into her romantic little head that Iter ro¬ 
mantic correspondent is somebody she’s actually 
known! Hark!” 

A modest tap at the door, which Air. Gladding 
answered with a short “ come in !” 

Lo, the door slowly opened and there entered 
a lady, a tall lady, wrapped in a large shawl 
and closely veiled. The phu id, almost childlike 
smile faded from the old bachelor's face He 
bowed a greeting, however, which the htilv rc- 
tured with a quick start and erv of jov. 

“Frank!” 

“Mary!” lie said, gently hut gravely, as the 
visitor lifted her veil and discovered a young, 
beautiful face, radiant, Ilarvey could see, with 
pleasure. 

“ Frank, Frank! There I I thought all along 
it might he you.” 

“ You thought that it might be I?” asked Air. 
Gladding, looking down into the lady’s face with 
the same expression of grave inquiry. 

" What ‘ it,’ to be sure, answered Harvey 
Lake in his comer, as he watched the scene in 
amazement. 

The strange lady did not heed him. What 
did it all mean ! Wiiat kind of a flirtation hail 
that very serious-minded and sensible Air. Glad¬ 
ding been carrying on there under his verveves ? 
What if—! A terrible suspicion darted through 
his mind. He had called her Alary. He looked 
keenly at the visitor. Fine looking, with a high¬ 
bred air. Well, well * Alary answered, smiling 
in the abundance oflier content. 

“ Why, that you wrote tbc letters, Mr. Glad¬ 
ding!” Mary’s eyes fell. Something in Mr. 
Glndding’s fare startled her. 

“ And so, he begins hr making the poorthing 
afraid of hint at the outset. The savage !” com¬ 
mented Ilarvey. “No, it’s not imj Alary. If 
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the description I have is to fie relieil on, he ami all the world to 
hack him, could never do that, I breathe again.” 

11 What letters, Mary ?” Mr. Gladding demanded, in a tone am! 
with a face, not simply grave, hut severe. 

Harvey felt his breath rushing through his nostrils in whirlwind 
gasps. 

Mary was not afraid. She hail a sense of safety, perhaps, in 
the presence of that broad-chested man then in that dingy ufli -e 
with the hushy head and blank eyes she hail caught a glimpse of, 
bending at her from the corner, and she looked up and met his 
eyes with a child’s ingenuousness. 

“ Did you not write to me, Mary Brent,” she asked, “ and sign 
your name 1 Frank Brewster ?’ ” 

“ No, / did, / did. Miss Brent. /7” cried flarvev, rushing 
forward. 1 ’ And, Mr. Gladding, I should like to know the mean¬ 
ing of this.” Harvey’s face was scarlet, and he had hard work to 
control his voice. 

“It means that Mary and I are old friends, docs it not, Marv ?” 
was the ealm reply. 

“ Yes. And that we’ve always been friends, haven’t we, 
Frank 1” added Marv. 

“ Yes, indeed, until a year ago, you know, when you hinted— 
don’t look stj innocent, Mary, you know von meant it, and I tie- 
served it, too. Presumptuous old fellow ! You hinted, vou re¬ 
member. about my age.” 

“ Why, Frank ! Ami was that what sent you away ? I never 
meant that, Frank dear. I only said—” 

“ You saitl I was too old to laugh—” 

“At the silly things that amused me, Frank. I simply 
meant—” ‘ " 

“ 1 ou meant that I was too old in worldly experience to sym¬ 
pathize in the joys or sorrows of your young spirit. 1 understood 
you, Mary. It was well so.” 

“ Dear Frank, you are unkind. You know I meant that vou 
were wise enough to guide me to better things. You don’t know 
how grieved 1 was when you went away.” 

“ And you took comfort in corresponding with one Frank 
Brewster, for whom, I suppose, this visit is designed.” 

“Please hush! I am staying with the Masons, and I just 
dropped in here to-day, unknown to everybody, 1 was so sure 
of finding you, Frank. O, if—” The eyes of ’Miss Mary Brent 
swept arountl the room ami fell upon the*figure of llarvev Hake, 
who had retreated to his corner. She drew herself lip proudly and 
then—“ IJiil l receive anil answer letters from him, F'rank i" she 
whispered, her face mantling with shame. 

“ Yes, Mary.” 

" I! Mary Brent! Please go out into the air with me, Frank. 
I am suffocating here. How you must despise me.” 

“Hush, Marv! we will forget all that,” Frank’s voice urged 
soothingly, as the door closed behind them. “ Your letters all 
came into mi/ hands.” 

“ Very well, i;n/ well!” ejaculated Mr. Lake, walking the office 
floor and speaking in short spasmodic gasps. “ A very pretty 
little scene, got up for my entertainment! Mr. Frank Gladding— 
very uulL I have been smoothing the way, have I i doing i/mir 
work ! making a cat’s-paw of myself to rake tjunr nuts out of the 
tire! Im/rs, Air. Gladding ! I’m your fairv godmother, am I ! 
vour wishing cap, your imp slave, your ttiaiii of-all-work who acts 
out your wishes without knowing them. I really have done up 
the thing capitally ” 

Alt, Mr. Hake, is it true 1 There is a rumor that though you 
ntet Marv, your correspondent, a mouth afterwards, the real Mary 
of your desires, who was introduced to you as Mrs. Frank Glad¬ 
ding, mid who treated you with marked courtesy, you showed 
yourself boorish enough towards her, and :ls such vou remain to 
this day. 
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Before she was strong enough to routine her 
studies, her mother met with an accideut which 
confined her to her room, and now she oommitted 


AN INCIDENT. 

Some years ago I was the private instructress of 
a young Indy, the only child of her mother, and 
she Was a widow. Annie was just thirteen when I 
went to her, and she was a little more than fifteen 
when I loft her. She was the heiress of a consi¬ 
derable fortuno, and was, as may bo supposed, the 
apple of her mother’s eye. Thcso two circumstan¬ 
ces might scent to warrant tho conclusion that she 
wds a spoiled child, especially when I add that 
from her infancy she was sickly and ailing, yet 
such was far from being the oase, her mother’s 
mode of dealing with her had been ostremoty ju¬ 
dicious, and Annie was free from all those pre¬ 
tensions and foiblos which aro too often tho ac¬ 
companiments of groat wealth. She was not 
externally very attractive, and it was necessary to 
know her woll boforo one could appreoiato her 
real worth. <»From tho very first, howover, shs 
manifested such complete docility of diRp03ition, 
such an earnest desire to please, and such a con¬ 
scientiousness in tho discharge of every duty, that 
it was impossible not to be struck with hor con¬ 
duct. 

I had only to intimate a wish or a profcrcnco to 
have it immediately complied with ; and to such 
nn extent did she oarry this that I was obliged to 
l.e careful in giving utterance to my preforenoes. 
1 could find no occasion for reproof in her, hor 
goodness and sweetness of disposition wero un¬ 
varying. Naturally it could not requiro any great 
length of lime to Jove such a character, and I soon 
did love Annie. Sho was of a timid and rosorved 
nature, and though sho manifested from tho first 
affectionate dispositions toward me, yot I had to 
woo her before I could win her entire eonfldenco. 

I was paiticularly anxious that my instructions 
should be effectual on one suhjest—and that was 
religion. 

1 foresaw the important position my pupil was 
likely to occupy, and I felt that my influence with 
her was a talent to bo aeoountod for. Her moth¬ 
er was a woman of great amiability and of tho 
pniost morals, but 1 did not fool sure that she was 
a decided Christian, and seme of lior nearest re¬ 
lations wero among the gayest and most fashiona¬ 
ble of tho placo. 

I did not know whether I should meet with en¬ 
couragement or opposition, but my heart’s de:,iro 
for Annie was that she might be a whole-handed 
followor of Jesus Christ. 

It was my practice to bogin our daily exercises 
by reading a portion of Soripturo about whioh I 
endeavored to talk freely and familiarly. 

Annie would listen attentively, but did not seem 
disposed to talk herself, and 1 fancied bIio was even 
more than ordinarily sliy when our subject was 
anything of a personal nature. .As my love for 
her increased, so also increased my desire for her 
spiritual good, yet it seemed as if my lips woro 
sealed when I attempted to appeal to hor diroclly 
as to tho claims of roligion upon hor heart. I came 
as near to tho subject as I could without actually 
touching it, and then at a certain point wo both 
seemed to shrink back frightened. 

Thus we continued for sbmo time apparently no 
nearer to an interchange of thought on this import¬ 
ant subjeot than at the fiist. 

At last, at the closo of our vaoations I determin¬ 
ed that I would take some decided step toward 
.the accomplishment of tho wish I hod so much at 
heart. I resolved that I would begin our now 
term of study with daily prayer, and accordingly 
announced my purpose to Annie, who of courso 
readily assented. I woll remember how my fool¬ 
ish heart palpitated as I performed this aimplo 
duty. I persevqTed, however, and found eaoh day 
that it became easier. 

Thus we went on for about threo weeks, when 
Annie was takeu sick. My aorvioes were no longer 
needed as a tenchor, but they were accepted 09 a 
friend, and for some time I spent the greater por¬ 
tion of every day in her otuftnbor. 

It was hor mothor’s pj/Totioo to leave me every 
morning alone with hot 1 daughter, while she took 
a walk, and T at onoo seized these Opportunities 
for employmenp?of a spiritual kind. I took tho 
Bible and tlid Pilgrim’s Progress, and read ; then 
shutting the book and clasping one of my pupil's 
thiu hands in mine, I prayed. And now my 
tongue was looted, I spoke freely and gave vent 
to the desires whioh had long been pent up in my 
heart, and to which I had longed to givo utter¬ 
ance- 

Annie looked veuhgrateful, but said nothing. I 
felt encouraged, lu^Prer, and greatly delighted at 
this favorablo opening. 

One day sho was worse than usual, and the 
doctor had preBoribod extreme quietness, but she 
begged her mother to let her see me, saying that I 
should not do her harm but good. Hor head was 
very much disturbed, and I dared not do more than 
whisper a few passages of Soripture, a hymn, and 
a word or two of prayer, all of whioh soemed to 
soothe her. 

She recovered, and I continued to be, together 
with her mother, her constant companion. 


Annie altogether to my oaro. We spent long days 
together diiviug out, walking, readiug, working, 
and, of course , talking. I still kept up the prac¬ 
tice I'had begun. Heading and prayer wero always 
the commencement of our day’s employment. 

The mother made no inquiries as to how we 
paired our time. She was satisfied that hor ohili 
was cheerful and happy. 

This kinckof intercourse had brought us, as may 
be naturally supposed, much nearer to eaoh other 
than ever. If I had loved my pupil before, I 
loved hor with tenfold stronger afleotiou now, and 
she returned my love. 

One day she said to me, 

« -, I know now what my sicknosB was 

for.” 

11 Indeed,” I replied. “ Woll, 1 sometimes fanoy 
1 know also, but lot me hear what your idea is 1" 

*• It was to make you and me know eaoh other 
belter,” sho answered, “ and to make us talk freely 
about religion..” 

I smiled, and then confessed the difficulty I had 
fell in introducing the subjeot at first. Sho said ; 

" Why, how could you feel any fear of mo t I 
had been for a long time wanting yen to talk to mo, 
and oxpeoting almost every day that you would. 

I could not imagine why you did not, but I never 
dreamed that you wore afraid of me. I was afraid 
to speak io you, but that is different-’ 1 

“ Woll, Annie," I returned, '* we havo both 
been more fearful than wo ought to have been, 
now let us be thankful that God has so kindly or¬ 
dered everything for our good in this Oaso, and lot 
us learn a lesson for the future.” 

From that day thero was no more resorvo be¬ 
tween Annie and ine. Our thoughts wore com¬ 
municated to eaoh other with the most porfect 
freedom, and our intercourse, instead of beiug 
merely such as is usual between pupil and to&oli- 
cr, grew more into that whioh should exist be¬ 
tween two sislors. 

Annie gave dear proof of having consoorated 
heieelf to the Eervico of Christ, and our relations 
were increasingly delighful. Our morning oxer- 
rises were now hailed as a means of refreshing to 
both of us, and often did we smilo at our forinor 
foolish timidity. 

But now my work was nearly done. A few 
happy months I spent with my doar pupil, during 
which I joyfully witnessed her steady increase in 
faith, hope, joy, and love, and booamo more and 
more confirmed in tlio belief that tho work was of 
God ; and then I was suddenly called away from 
her to find a new* home and new duties on tho 
Western shore of the Atlantic. 

May this little narrative servo toeucourago somo 
tescher who may be, perchance, as faint-hearted 
as I once was. Annie \Yakeiikm». 
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A N N 11: BLISS: 

-HR,- 

lights axd shadows.. 
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Is a richly famished room, where the red glow 
of the winter sunset grew deeper, us it quivered 
through the crimson curtains that swept in heavy 
folds the thick carpet beneath, reclined a Yount; 
man of some thirty years. It needed hut a 
glance to tell the sad story—he was an invalid. 
The finely formed head was turned partly from 
the light, in a half uneasy, half careless attitude, 
as if the beauty of the outer world might almost 
give him pain ; but the proiile, showing strongly, 
in its paleness, against the purple drapery of the 
lounge, revealed so exquisite an outline, that vou 
sighed, as you marked its extreme pallor, and 
the lines of suffering that wete deeply graven 
around the firm jet dclieate lips. 

Ills fingers were carelessly inwoven among 
the leaves of the hook, which had fallen from his 
hand and lay hail closed, as if some weightier 
thought had come before bis mental eye, limn 
the poem he had been reading. The other hand 
was clasped tightly across his forehead, telling, 
in the nervous tension of the fingers, this thought 
was pain. 

“ Xo,” he murmured, half aloud, “ I cannot 
grapple with the world again, and come off con¬ 
queror, as in the by-gone years, so let the pus: be 
buried, and with it, all the hope, the ambition of 
the future, and now—” Kre the sentence was 
concluded, a beautiful face looked iu at me 
door, and said, in a voice of exceeding sweetness : 

“ Why, Richard, arc you here, and alone!” 
she added, “ Ah! this will never do thus to shut 
out the beautiful outer world, and shroud yourself 
in darkness,” and going quickly to the window, 
she swept aside the heavy curtains, and the red 
radiance fell around her slight form like a halo. 

“ Why, Annie,” said the young man, turning 
a quick, earnest gaze upon her, “ you are glori¬ 
fied by that precious light—pray God the sun¬ 
shine may never leave you,” he said, with an al¬ 
most hitter earnestness. 

“And you must surely share my sunshine, 
Ilichard,” said she, and drawing still farther back 
the heavy folds, the mellow light swept in a shaft 
of glory across the pale forehead, turned so 
eagerly towards the speaker. Were the words 
of the fair girl prophetic i or did the slow fading 
of the sunset typify the light that was dying out 
from his young manhood, and which, like that 
fading radiance, could only end in night 1 

Turning from the window, she drew a low seat 
close beside him, and taking the book from his 
fingers, she said, hall seriously, as she glanced 
at the open page: “So, not content with vour 
own gloomy fancies, j on must borrow a deeper 
dye from this sad rhyming. Sow I wilt turn to 
a brighter page.” Opening to Mary Howitt’s 
“ Consolations for the Lonely,” those beautiful 
promises of Hope that come to the weary heart 
like the gush of cool water to the tired traveller, 
she read in a sweet low voice, bending her head 
in the deepening twilight, till the heavy curls 
swept ;h.; page. The voice grew softer at the 
close, and when Richard Wade reached his hand 
for the volume that had spoken such words of 


peace, a tear fell warm upon his open palm, j 
from the beautiful eyes half buried iu the fair • 
hair above it. 

The young man turned a quick, searching 
glance on the half hidden face, and said, in a : 
voice that revealed a world of tenderness, if the . 
ear that heard were only attuned to such bar- j 
monv : “ Annie, you are sad to-night. I hear it j 
in your voice, lor,” he added, as though to licsi- j 
tate was to fail, “ a brother's ears are always 
skilled in looks and tones that once haunted all 
his daily life.” 

She sat quite still while he was speaking, then 
leaning her head wearily on her hand, she said : 

“ I would much rather stay with you, Richard. 

I dread the glare and crowd at Mrs. .Markham’s ; 
Wl* would have a quiet evening, and I would 
read to you. I cannot dance, I cannot sing to¬ 
night,” she added, with a slow emphasis, as 
though the undercurrent of her thoughts account¬ 
ed for her words. “ I wish Cun-in Fred would 
release me,” she continued, as if thinking aloud. 

“ lie is so tenacious of Ids claims upon me, nnd 
he insists on my leaving you, RicharJ,” she said, 
rising and reaching her hand to him as she spoke, 

“ so good night.” 

She turned away, hut ere she reached the door, 
came hack, and stooping over him, said: “ Brutn- 
tse me, Richard, that you will read a prophccy 
in the glorious sunlight that encircled you to¬ 
night, and,” she added, with a softened voice, 

“ tfiat you will not leave us J'et.” 

Richard Wade rose, and advancing toward 
her, touk both her hands and said, in a calm, 
subdued voice, “ Anaie, you brought the sun¬ 
shine that encircled me, so hits it ever been, and 
I will yet he happy—happy in your love for me, 
my friend, my sister.” 

She was gone, and the glow that lighted the 
pale face of Ilichard Wade went with her; he 
turned to the dee]) recess of a window, and from 
the shadow of the heavy drapery, looked calmly 
out upon the moonrise; its quiet beauty stolu 
down into his heart, and though it revealed to 
him much of sorrow, of ambition crushed, a dis¬ 
appointed life, and a hopeless future, yet there 
was peace, that peace that looketh beyond the 
stars, and giveth sure promise of the rest that rc- 
maineth for the children of God. 

Leaving him there, with a holy enthusiasm 
stealing over his late, we will talk of his past, 
which was to him so full of promise, but had 
failed to bring a glad fruition to his manhood. 

Richard Wade was the son of a clergvnian, 
who, dying, lefi him the dear legacy of an unsul¬ 
lied name, and the small pittance of a few hun¬ 
dreds ; but the father had transmitted to Ills son 
a still dearer gift, in his highly intellectual tastes 
and his love lor the beautiful ami true. Tho 
early development of Richard's boyhood gave 
rich promise of unusual artistic talent, and his 
guardian, a former classmate and dear friend of 
his father, was one whose liberality and unsel¬ 
fishness were only equalled hv his great wealth. 

Receiving him into his heart and home, he as¬ 
sisted him iioth in counsel and in means, and his 
interest in the welfare and success of his charge 
came home to the heart of Richard, as he grew 
to a deeper appreciation of his kindness, with an 
almost overwhelming gratitude, and as his boy¬ 
hood deepened into a still more sensitive youth, 
beneath the strong and abiding love he Imre his 
guardian, there grew an increasing sense of de¬ 
pendence and obligation, which could not fail, 
to so proud a nature, to become a constant 
regret. 

As the necessity of foreign study, in order to 
perfect himself in his profession, became appar¬ 
ent, the heart of Richard Wade held a long atul 
hitter struggle Living in the daily though vol¬ 
untary practice of the closest economy, he vet 
shrank from the deep indebtedness such a course 
of study must inevitably incur. 

On the other hand, his increasing love for his 
art, nnd the consciousness of talent in no common 
meusuro.plcaded strongly fur the acceptance of his 
guardian’s generous oilers of assistance. “ Yes," 
lie reasoned, iu all the hopefulness of youth, 
“ my hands shall yet repay, and my heart never 
cease to remember, in a life long regard for his 
happiness, his benevolence and generosity.” 

When Richard Wade left the home of Colonel 
Bliss, a home endeared by such love and kind¬ 
ness, nestled down in the strongholds of his heart 
was his earnest though boyish love for Annie, 
the daughter of his guardian, and the “angel of 
the household.” Seven years her senior, lie left 
her a child, though her feet were drawing close 
to the charmed threshold of her girlish years. 
In foreign lands, he remembired her as a bcau- 


tilul presence that had gladdened all his daily 
jnihs, ami through all the years of his absence, 
he saw her still, as in that hy-gone time, her 
while arms round the neck of “ brother Rich¬ 
ard ” in the careless innocence of childhood. 

Mid all these memories, there was a dim, 
scarce defined consciousness that she had 
changed, that she could never be to him again 
the Annie of the past; and yet faint and unde¬ 
fined as were these thoughts that llouted through 
his reveries, he would sometimes waken from 
sueli dreams to wonder at the close inweaving of 
her future with his own. 

But In contras- with the strong sunshine of 
these pictures, there often fell the shadows of his 
dependence and the uncertainty of bis career, 
and where before his mental eye the shades 
grew deepest, lie saw the strong family pride 
of Colonel Bfiss, like tin undercurrent flowing 
deep beneath all the profuund goodness and 
generosity of his nature, guarding with a jealous 
care his daughter's position as heiress and in¬ 
heritor to his unsullied family ranie. 

At the completion of his foreign studies, with 
such brilliant prospects as sometimes come like 
a swift reward for persistent effort and an ele¬ 
vated aim, Richard Wade returned. He came 
home to friendly hearts and loving faces, and to 
find the laughing childhood of Annie Bliss lo.-t 
ill the exceeding grace of her beautiful girlhood. 
Half wondering at her loveliness, which more 
than fulfilled its childish promise, he met her 
with a deference anti formality that astonished 
even himself, ami as the months went by ami her 
beauty and goodness grew near to his heart, he 
could only watch the revealing of the necessity 
ol her presence and her love. 

Some two years subsequent to his return, dur¬ 
ing which no word beyond the calm and pleasant 
friendship of their early years had ever tuld the 
tale which had long since become a burthen, vet 
a Messing to the waiting heart of Richard Wade, 
through his untiring devotion to his art, and his 
unquestioned talent, the prosperous tide of 
patronage and success was flowing at his feet 
lie had already -won an honorable name, and 
waited lint the discharge of all past obligation 
that still fretted his proud soul, and sealed his 
lips, longing to tell that story which he yet felt 
was so uncertain of a response, for Annie Bliss, 
though friendly and confiding, had given no look 
or word which even his watchful eyes could 
prize, save for their maiden grace and friendship. 

Just as his ambition and his hopes were 
strongest, in all the strength of early manhood, 
he was smitten down by one of those terrible, 
malignant and long-suH'ering levers, depriving 
him of reason, and well nigh ot life ; at the end 
of these fearful weeks, he was impatient and 
restless of his tardy convalescence, but his medi¬ 
cal advisers gave his only hope of escape from a 
swift and sure decline, in the tenderest care and 
entire and constant freedom from nil excitement. 
But utterly regardless of so grave a mandate, and 
with a recklessness only equalled by his ambi¬ 
tion, he dared tfie stern prophecy of his physi¬ 
cians, and resumed his profession with a zeal that 
went far beyond his strength. 

Hemorrhage of the lungs quickly ensued, and 
the young artist found himself again prostrated 
by a hand stronger than ambition or fume, the 
least exertion or excitement producing a sure re¬ 
currence of the uttaek, and his physicians, with 
an earnestness and sincerity that could not he 
questioned, could only assure the weary invalid 
that time, and entire absence from all labor, 
could only restore the priceless treasure of his 
manly strength. 

Just at this period of his despondency and 
hopelessness, a new atul utiluoked-fur trial added 
a deeper gloom to this great disappointment in 
his career. Fred Wharton,a nephew and former 
ward of Colonel Bliss, but in his absence and oc¬ 
cupation long furgotiett by Richard Wade, ap¬ 
peared in the home of Annie. Handsome, gen¬ 
erous and wealthy, how easy the path iu the 
favor of Colonel Bliss, and in his attractiveness 
and manly beauty, to the gentle heart of Annie. 
Constant in his attendance on his cousin, bring¬ 
ing her the freshest flowers, lending her his ten¬ 
der care in their frequent equestrian rumbles, 
lightening her hours with rare music and thuse 
gifts a refined nature knows so well are grateful 
offerings to the true woman. 

All this was apparent to Richard Wtulc, who, 
when our story opens, was spending a few weeks 
in the home of Colonel Bliss, before his depar¬ 
ture from the city—a leave-taking which had no 
other aim, save absence and forgetfulness, striv¬ 
ing to believe, as all lovers will, that in her daily 


presence he was gathering firmness and decision 
for a final parting. 

Wc left him alone—the shadows gathering 
deeper in the unlighted room ; how much more 
alone with the shadows on bis heart. Suddenly 
he heard the light rustling of soft robes, ami in 
the flood of gas-light that swept in as the door 
unclosed, stood Annie Bliss. Himself concealed 
by the heavy drapery of the window, he could 
yet watch Iter as site bent eagerly forward, bring¬ 
ing the strong light full upon her slight and 
graceful figure. 

How beautiful site was in her evening costume, 
witlt the rich lace falling around her in itscluudv 
grace, with the violets on her bosom, and the 
blossoms in her hair. He could almost imagine 
her a bride, and lie— Ah ! Ilichard, well lor 
thee, the spell was broken, for looking at the vol¬ 
ume, lying where it had fallen from his hand, she 
said, half unconsciously, as she closed the dour, 
“ Not here, poor Richard !” 

“ l’oor Richard !” exclaimed the young jnan 

bitterly, as the light footsie]) died away, at the 
Sound of Cousin Fred's voice eulling in the hull. 
“ Better anything than that! 0, not your pitv, 
Annie Bliss,” said he, rising and hastily walk¬ 
ing the room. “ Xot your pity, but your love. 
Tis always thus,” he continued, us the carriage 
of Cousin Fred rolled away from the street door. 
“ Cuming in the light, to find and leave me ill 
the shadow. Fit symbol of the past, the present, 
and, alas ! the future.” 

In the darkness and the quiet, lie again re¬ 
viewed his position, his inability for his profes¬ 
sional labor shutting out all hope of fame, oi for¬ 
tune, at least for years, perhaps fur life, and in 
his consequent poverty, quenching all hope, 
nay, even the most distant aspiration lor the 
hand of Annie Bliss, were she vet free to be¬ 
stow it. 

“Away,” lie exclaimed, rising impatiently as 
he spoke, “ away such vain regrets. I will not 
lose the manliness of the heart, though head and 
hands fail mo in the battle of life. There Is, 
there must be peace,” said he, raising his eves 
reverently as lie spoke. “ Father, not my will, 
but thine be done. Annie," he resumed, after a 
pause, “ if earnest prayers and the strong, deep 
love ol a human heart can win a blessing, tliino 
shall be the light, and mine the shadow.” 

He turned, and crossing the hall, went into the 
library ; finding his favorite author, he sat down, 
and leaning his head upon his hand ubnro 
the open book, sought to still the troubled 
waters of his soul, in the glorious dreams and 
prophecies that breathed from out its pages. 
Forgetful of time and place, he had lost that self- 
consciousness that had latterly become a burthen, 
when a light step sounded in the hull, and a soft 
voice said, “ Goud-iiiglit, Cousin Fred," while 
the footsteps kept straight on towards tho 
library. 

Richard Wade looked up as the door unclosed, 
and the beautiful form that had come to him 
twice that night like a vision of light, stood be¬ 
fore him. With a surprised yet giad greeting, 
she came forward and said : “ Why, Richard, I 
did not think to find you here. I cante ill to 
wait my father’s usual goodnight. But ’tis so 
pleasant to be welcomed by one honest smile to¬ 
night,” she said, looking in his face and holding 
out her hand as she spoke. “ 1 was sadly out of 
tunc i t Mrs. Markham’s, amid the glaring gas¬ 
light and the gossip, and so glad to get home 
—sweet home,” she added, throwing aside her 
warm riding-cloak and seating herself ou a low 
ottoman. 

Bushing hack the curls from her forehead, she 
touk a knot of faded flowers from her hair. 
“See how these violets have withered; poor 
children of nature, they could not live in artifi¬ 
cial light,” said she, reaching the flowers towards 
him. The young man took the dying blossoms, 
and touching them lightly with his lips, placed 
them with a sigh, on the open volume he had 
been reading. 

Richard Wade was in no mood for conver¬ 
sation ; the burthen on his heart grew deeper 
with the beautiful eyes of Annie Bliss looking 
n]i into bis own, und the silence grew awkward 
am! oppressive; at last, in a !ow, hesitating voice, 
she said, as though her woman’s heart had read 
his thoughts, “Yon are not going to leave us, 
Bichat d ! at least not yet, for remember,” she 
continued, with assumed playfulness, “you have 
claimed my portrait before you go, and the sit¬ 
tings must he neither long nor often.” Gazing 
earnestly in his face, she awaited his answer. 

Looking straight imo her eyes, he said, "I 
already have your picture, Annie, deeper and 
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truer than art can "rave, or artist pencil paint. 
Yes,'’ ho atltleil in a deep and tremulous voice, 
rising and looking down on the speaking face 
upturned to his, “ ever in the picture-gallery of 
my heart, where the light of memury dwells 
longest, I shall see the lace of Antre Bliss; 
through all that coming time, when other eyes 
mid other hearts know only—Annie Wharton.” 

Rising (prickly, she stood before him and sard, 
nlmost beseechingly, “ l)o not say that, Richard 
Wade, O, do not utter a thing so false to all my 
heart—ns goi i»rr me, Ili'li'iiil!” 

“ As I love you," lie repeated, in a low, im¬ 
passioned tone, “us [love you; Annie, you do 
not know how broad the term you use.” 

Looking up to him with an almost imploring 
glance, and trembling like a frightened bird, she 
said, betiding her head as the words passed Iter 
lips, “ If yon love me, Richard.” 

Kre the sentence was 11 rishud, the arms of 
Richard Wade were stretched eagerly towards 
the trembling girl. She hesitated an instant, 
then buried Iter burning forehead on his shoul¬ 
der. Standing there, with her head upon his 
bosom, the past, the future, were alike buried 
in the present, bringing ldin the unforeseen, the 
exceeding blessing of her love. All tee sad 
forebodings of his poverty and dependence were 
hushed by the glad refrain, falling like the burthen 
of some sweet melody, “ I ant beloved.” 

But swift upon the light just dawned upon his 
being, fell the shadow of a real presence, for 
looking up, they beheld the form ofColoncd Bliss 
within the door; his face was partially in the 
shadow, so that its expression was concealed, 
and with a dccpcmiighlush, Annie gently sought 
to release herself; hut passing his arm tiriilly 
around her, and holding her by the hand, Rich¬ 
ard led her to her father. 

With a deep hut tremulous voice, he said, 

“ Sir, do not deem me a traitor to the past, 
hut to-night I have found life’s greatest blessing, 
your daughter’s love, God knows I have nut 
sought it by any unmanly art or stratagem, for I 
have never breathed a word save those a brother 
might have spoken, and yet it came to me like 
the sunshine, like the light, and though you may 
hid me tura from it to the shadow ol a hopeless 
fature, the very memory of so glorious a gift 
will ever prove a blessing. Colonel Bliss, I await 
the slightest intimation of your wishes, which 
shall he sacred as my honor, and that gratitude 
which no selfish act of mine shall ever trespass." ! 

The noble form of Colonel Bliss moved quickly 
towards them, and placing Ids hand on his 
daughter's head, he said, in a calm, deep voice: 

“ Xow God he thanked, for He hath wrought out 
mv chief joy. Richard Wade,” suid the old 
man, looking earnestly upon him, “ no sorrow, 
no misfortune that may conic to you, can chill 
the deep regard I hear you, a regard that has 
waited hopefully these many years, to claim you 
in name as in heart—my son—and may that love 
which cvntie to you to night, unlike the sunshine, 
know no cloud, unlike the light, find nothing 
where it shines, to east a shadow. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The children did not have their picnic on 
Wednesday. The morning brought only a dull, 
pouring rain, which gave us all full occupation 
in comforting them and devising amusements 
to keep their clamorous disappointment within 
hounds; hut with the afternoon came relief, 
in the shape of Mr. Eastbrook’s trunks and 
boxes, released from the durance of the custom¬ 
house, and containing the promised treasures. 
You can imagine the scene—the litter of uncord¬ 
ing in the wide hall, the packages that were 
caught up and caught away from the officious 
little assistants hovering around, and demand¬ 
ing the name and use of every strange object 
which appeared, and asking when Uncle Mark 
was going to reach their share of the booty. Em¬ 
ma’s came first, and she declared that she should 
have to pull down her storeroom, and build 
anew, to accommodate the chest of fragrant 
tea and the jars of sweetmeats which filled 
the more cumbrous box, “or divide with you, 
Louise, which would be the wisest plan, as 
here is more than enough to last through our 
housekeeping. And am I to wear all these 
shawls at once, Mark, and adopt mandarin 
crape and grass cloth, to the exclusion of all 
other materials ? Whom are these boxes for, 
precisely like mine, and marked by a diamond ?” 

Mr. Eastbroolc took them from her quietly, 
and laid them aside, without speaking. I knew 
their destination, as plainly as if I had read 
“For my wife” on the covers, and turned to 
take up once more the exquisitely carved cliess- 
mon, intended for Mr. Seaton. 

“Now, cliildren!” And the hubbub was 
indescribable, as every separate parcel came up, 
with the owner’s name attached. I watched 
the chest uncorded myself; I saw every toy 
and box lifted, and that there was no delusion 
in the matter. “ Kate” and “ Regie,” written 


in the fair, clear hand of Mr, Eastbrook him¬ 
self, came up as frequently as ‘ ‘ Mark’ ’ or “ Jean- 
nieit even seemed as if Regie received Ben¬ 
jamin’s portion. My face flushed with pleasure 
and surpriso; I did not know how to offer my 
thanks; I could not question the generosity. 
I turned to Mr. Eastbrook, and met his eyes 
seeking mine, as if to question my reception 
of the gifts. I think he must have been satis¬ 
fied with what he read in my faee. Emma 
must have named them most kindly to him, in 
her numerous long letters; hut she was not 
there just then, busy with the disposition of 
her stores. 

Mr. Eastbrook and myself had our first long 
talk that evening, Emma and her husband 
being absorbed in a game of chess, with the 
new men. I had grown reserved by the sorrow¬ 
ful changes of my life, and especially by those 
scenes which I could never Tecall without a 
pang of pain; but he was free-hearted as a 
boy, and delighted to go back to his childhood 
and youth. No doubt, this return to the scenes 
in which they had been passed and finding 
them so little changed had made his heart 
overflow with recollections, of which the nearest 
person became the recipient. But it was very 
pleasant to see so much freshness of feeling, 
when my chief association had been with world- 
worn and wearied men and women. 

When the next day, and the next, came, 
with lingering showers and drenched foliage, 
which would have tried the pa lienee of the 
children sadly, but for their new possessions, I 
began to wonder at Mr. Eastbreok’s delay in 
visiting his future wife. I knew that he had 
come directly from the ship to Emma, and four 
days had passed already; but I Found a clue 
when Mr. Seaton came home at night, with the 
daily papers, in the eagerness with which Mr. 
Eastbrook sought out the foreign intelligence 
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by the steamer just in port. “ They have ar¬ 
rived in England, Emma,” ho called out, joy¬ 
fully, “ and we may expect them by the Africa, 
next week, I think.” Then he read the names 
of his friends, registered at some London bank¬ 
ing-house: “Charles McKain, Esq., Francis C. 
McKain, Miss McKain. I must go to town to¬ 
morrow, for my letters. It will be too damp 
still, for the children, on the beach.” 

I suddenly resolved to transact for myself the 
business of a new lease, that I thought of in¬ 
trusting to Mr. Seaton ; I would go to the city 
too, the next day, and this was my reason. It 
was sheer folly, of course, when I knew that 
“Content” had already a mistress ; but, from 
the moment Mr. Eastbrook stooped down to 
Reginald, the evening of his arrival—I am 
coming to my confession now—I had been 
haunted by a strange attraction towards him, 
and had suffered myself to fall into day-dreams, 
not of what might be, but such reveries as thoso 
in which the beggar sends lordly ventures to 
sea, and builds palaces, and dwells in them, 
attended by regal state. There was no harm, 
since I knew how it was to be; but suppose 
fortune had ordered it otherwise, and I was to 
dwell henceforth side by sido with Emma, see¬ 
ing my children grow up fair and strong, in 
those fresh breezes, cooling the fever of my 
own heart, in the perfect repose of nature, and 
of an affection as true and tranquil, bearing 
me on so gently that time should bo forgotten 
in the blessed silence. Yes, there it is, vain, 
you see, but indulged because of its very hope¬ 
lessness. So I resolved, now that I knew all, 
to go back for a day to the life which was really 
mine, to remind myself by its realities, so that 
when I returned to them I should not be all 
unnerved. 

I had said before that I must see my land¬ 
lord, and it excited no surprise when I claimed 
a seat in the carriage, next morning, leaving 
my children to Emma’s care. It was pleasant 
to be the recipient of Mr. Seaton’s attentions, 
on our little journey, to bo spared all thought 
of check or ticket, to be handed in and out, 
and cautioned, when I left the gentlemen, to be 
in time at the station that afternoon. Mr. East- 
brook proposed attending me to my residence, 
with the natural courtesy of one who has lived 
where the society of women has been rare and 
valued, but I declined. Mr. Seaton knew all 
my life, and assisted me in its business details. 
I would keep Mr. Eastbrook’s friendship free 
from the soil of city associations. 

I smiled, bitterly, perhaps, at all this friendly 
care, as I entered the shabby omnibus, which 


passed through the remote part of the city, in 
which I and the most of my pupils livod. 
Doubtless it would have been better for me, 
pecuniarily, if I had appealed for patronage to 
those who had known me as the reputed 
heiress and brilliant belle; but I could not 
stoop to solicit favors of them, to cringe, and 
fawn, and praise the spoiled and petted little 
puppets they would have confided to my care. 
When I woke to the full sense of the necessity 
for active exertion, which my coveted release 
had brought with it, I resolved to bury every 
association with the past. It is not necessary 
to leave a great city in order to die to any 
circle of its busy inhabitants. I knew very 
well that a few streets and squares would sepa¬ 
rate me as widely as the ocean from those who 
made my misfortunes the theme of passing 
comment. I had but to take the small rem¬ 
nant of my household goods to one of the 
densely inhabited quarters which they never 
by any possibility entered, which was as 
strange as a foreign land to myself, and begin 
life again, without a shred of my former exist¬ 
ence to betray me. It was not coarse and 
squalid poverty that surrounded me. I could 
hope for no pupils where all was ignorance and 
sloth; but I went where mind was just com¬ 
mencing to rise above the gains of daily labor, 
where people saw themselves prospering, and 
desired for their children the education they 
had never received, and which was to lift both 
parent and child to charmed circles above them, 
wliich rising ambition lured them towards. It 
was a region of busy shops and shopkeepers, 
of thriving cabinet warehouses, and clothing- 
stores, .and hardware dealers. The sidewalk 
was blocked up by their various wares. The 
promenade that my children frequented had 
stores and milk-cans for shrubbery, and dan¬ 
gling garments for shade, the din of the work¬ 
shops for the music of birds and winds. Between 
these greater establishments came little stores, 
in which the necessaries of life were dealt out 
to the prosperous people who inhabited the 
tall red brick dwellings above their shops and 
offices—humble arrays of drygoods, flaunting 
wares in the window of the milliner, suited to 
the taste of the quarter, and green-grocers’ 
stalls, where vegetables shrivelled in the sun, 
and fruit decayed, until sickness and death 
went with it in the purchasers’ account. 

You see how congenial all this was to taste 
trained to fastidiousness, and habits formed in 
luxury, a delightsome land to the busy crafts¬ 
men and their notable wives, “ a quiet and 
genteel neighborhood" to the seamstress on 
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tlie fifth story, and the lodger of the cheap 
boarding-house directly opposito my windows ; 
but I came to them from a rarefied atmosphere ; 
and all was heavy and oppressive. 

Well, I returned to this, that morning, from 
“Eastbrook” and “Content,” shook off the 
straw clinging to my dress, as I stepped out of 
the clattering omnibus, with the proffered assist¬ 
ance of an ill-dressed unshaven man, a fellow- 
passenger, felt the glare of the sun strike back 
from the pavement, and hurried past the 
market-stall to escape the odors it was draw¬ 
ing thence. 

I lodged over a clothing establishment. 
There were no first floors rented as dwellings 
in our street. It was better than the noisy 
tinman’s beyond, or the incessant sound of 
saw and plane which would have reached me 
from the rooms over the furniture warehouse. 
The principal work-room was apart from the 
building ; but the “finishers” occupied a back 
room; and, when my windows were open, the 
noise of their empty jests, and ofton coarse 
songs, was torture at times ; and the stench of 
scorched broadcloth seams and well-used pipes 
poisoned the air. A long, straight passage-way 
led through the house to the bit of brick pave¬ 
ment, or “yard,” which all the lodgers were 
entitled to in common. The dingy oil-clotli 
had been placed there by the clothier’s family, 
occupying the first floor above. The Venetian 
stair-carpet, seldom swept, hut protected by a 
soiled and crumpled linen “cover,” was also 
their property. My suite of apartments was 
still up another flight, a tiny hall chamber, 
used as a dressing-room by my pupils by day, 
and where we all slept at night—a back parlor, 
which served ns as kitchen and dining-room, 
and the long, bare schoolroom of which I have 
spoken. Two other families were still above 
us, children directly overhead, the mother with 
a perpetual flout at me whenever I chanced to 
encounter her in the passage, because mine 
were not allowed to play with them, and two 
quiet elderly sisters nearest the roof, who car¬ 
ried on dress-making with one or two assist¬ 
ants, and, though looked down upon by Mrs. 
Watson of the first floor, were more to my 
liking than any of my neighbors. 

Mrs. Watson’s door was opened as I groped 
np the dark staircase, thinking of tho broad 
flight at Eastbroolc, the tall pointed window 
lighting it so cheerfully; and perhaps there 
came a passing glimpse of the face I had first 
seen pausing there. Mrs. Watson’s own broad, 
good-natured face looked out with the ever 
present curiosity of her class to sec who had 


come,' though many entire strangers passed 
every hour on their way to the dressmaker’s 
above. Early as it was in the day, her prepa¬ 
rations for tho twelve o’clock dinner were in 
progress; and an odor of boiled beef and tur¬ 
nips steamed out into the unventilated passage¬ 
way. ' 

“La, Miss Lawrence 1 ’tain’t you, is it? 
Why, what on earth brought you in so soon ? 
There ain’t none of the children sick, I hope. 
Ain’t it well you took ’em all off 1 ? Won’t you 
walk in, and set down awhile ? You look real 
heat out; and it’s cleared off so hot. I was 
a sayin’ to Mr. Watson how lucky you was to 
get your ’n out of tho way, and the school shut 
up, afore Miss Walker’s broke out with the 
measles. Mine all had it, year before last, you 
see; but I’d heard you say your’n hadn't; 
and ’twould go dreadfully hard with your 
Regie. Ho don’t look long for this world, any 
how.” 

I leaned against the banister for a moment; 
and my heart beat very fast, not with fatigue, 
hut what if I had persisted in my selfish deter¬ 
mination, and brought hack my children to the 
pestilent atmosphere t A sudden vision of my 
hoy’s pale face and eager eyes, lighted by 
fever, and turned to mo with a look of re¬ 
proachful suffering, took away my breath ; hut 
I declined her neighborly proffer, and asked 
for the key of my rooms, left in her charge, 
excusing myself by lack of time. Mrs. Watson 
would never have imagined herself “slighted,” 
however, to use Mrs. Walker’s favorite word. 
Mrs. Walker was always on the lookout for 
“slights” intended for herself and family ; but 
Mrs. Watson kindly patronized the poor school¬ 
mistress who taught her children, and was in 
the habit of telling me “ not to be discouraged, 
but call again,” if slie happened to he out when 
I made my brief and rare visits to her apart¬ 
ments. 

There was a slip of paper twisted around tho 
key. 

“ I wrapped it up to be sure and remember 
to give it to you,” said my friendly neighbor. 
“Mr. Jones came yesterday about the lease, 
for to-day was a busy day with him, he said, 
and he hadn’t heard from you. So ho wrote 
that; and I promised to take care of it. Stop 
when you come down, won’t you?” And so 
she chatted, calling up after me, as I thanked 
her, and went on. 

I had nothing to do, now that I was here. 
My rooms were set in stiff holiday order before 
I left, my drawers and trunks locked, and the 
keys now at Eastbrook. Mr. Jones, my landlord, 
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had left a message that lie could not call again, 
as my return was uncertain. If I wished to 
see him, he should he happy to communicate 
with me at his counting-house, 59 Pearl Street. 
It would not do to go hack without arranging 
for my next year’s rent; and I did not like to 
intrude upou Mr. Seaton’s business hours, 
knowing, too, that he went on ’Change at the 
time I should probably arrive at his office. I 
must make my way to Pearl Street alone. One 
of the Broadway-ferry omnibuses would carry 
me nearly there; and I set off courageously; 
but I did not like my errand, for all that. The 
half hour passed in my lodgings—home I could 
scarcely call it—had not accomplished the re¬ 
sult I had anticipated. I was not braced for a 
return to the lifo I led there, but shrank from 
its toil, its responsibility, its contacts, and its 
isolation more than ever. So I went my way, 
liurrj r ing past Mrs. Watson’s door, lest she 
should waylay me again, and on to Broadway, 
for the two fares were more than I could afford; 
and I must ride down town. 

I encountered a familiar face, as I entered the 
Fulton Street stage, one that had been so long 
since, when it was fresher and the stamp of 
worldliness less marked. Mrs. Richmond had 
once called herself my intimate friend, and 
made far more professions than Emma Seaton. 
Her husband had purchased a place near East- 
brook, but though she must have known of my 
arrivals and departures the last two summers, 
she had never called upon me there, or, indeed, 
shown any knowledge of my existence since 

our removal from W-Place, before the death 

of Mr. Lawrence. Why did she condescend to 
recognize me now f My pride suffered less by 
acknowledging her greeting as a matter of 
course, as if we had parted yesterday, than 
resenting her impertinence by silence; besides, 
I thought it would end there; but she manoeu¬ 
vred to get a seat next to mine, and any stranger 
would have thought her overjoyed by an un¬ 
expected meeting with a long parted friend. 

II Where had I been these ages ? How were 
my beautiful children? Quite grown up, no 
doubt! She really envied me. Was I staying 
at Eastbrook ? Impossible 1 strange that she 
had not heard it I should drive over very soon 
to see me. All! perhaps I could tell her if Mr. 
Eastbrook was going to take possession of his 
sweet place soon ? and if the wedding was to 
be in the fall?’’ 

So it was no secret, and the unusual affability 
was accounted for. Mrs. Richmond shared in 
Mrs. Watson’s besetting propensity—she could 
condescend to acknowledge my acquaintance 


to gratify it. But she learned nothing—indeed, 
what had I to toll ? Probably the whole neigh¬ 
borhood was wiser than the guest of the family. 
Mrs. Richmond evidently took my quiet denial 
as reticence only, and thought to draw me out 
in the end. 

“ I do not know Miss McKain myself, but the 
Russels are very intimate with her. They arc 
two of the oldest of the China houses, you 
know—the Russels and McKains. Everybody 
thought it so odd, last year, when Florence, 
instead of going to Europe, as most peoplo 
would have done, when ordered a sea-voyage, 
took a fancy to go out to her father, in China, 
under her brother’s care, in a sailing vessel, 
too—not even the overland route. I wonder if 
her health is fully established, though of courso 
it must be; no man in his senses would marry 
an invalid!” 

Mrs. Richmond little knew how eagerly I 
listened to all these details. It accounted for 
the sudden engagement, the extreme care in 
fitting up “Content,” which its owner had 
hurried home to attend to, leaving his bride to 
follow more slowly, with her father and brother. 
The McKains were very wealthy; I knew that, 
and that Mr. Eastbrook had been first received 
into the counting-house of the firm on going 
out to China. It was but natural that the inte¬ 
rest should have continued, and that he should 
be thrown constantly into the society of his 
young countrywoman on her arrival out. For 
once, Mrs. Richmond had rendered me a ser¬ 
vice ; my tormenting curiosity was allayed, and 
my pride had suffered nothing by it. I should 
not like Sirs. Mark Eastbrook in the least—I 
could tell that—capricious and exacting, I was 
sure, an imaginary invalid, doubtless, and ac¬ 
customed to the constant devotion of a father 
and brother; no, she did not deserve “Con¬ 
tent” or its master; she never could appreciate 
what she possessed in either. 

Mrs. Richmond drew up her dress gracefully 
and bowed, as I stopped the omnibus at Pearl 
Street. She evidently wondered what I was in 
pursuit of, in its busy throng of draymen and 
porters ; it was difficult to avoid collision with 
some of them, as I hurried along in absolute 
bodily fear, now of a barrel rolling across the 
sidewalk, then of a huge crate of hardware 
hoisted slowly above my very head, stepping 
over some grated abyss, surmounting a box or 
plank, jostled by hurried men, who, neverthe¬ 
less, turned to stare at the unfrequent appari¬ 
tion of a lady in this stronghold of business 
bustle and activity; so I made my way shrink¬ 
ing, hesitating, cowardly enough, towards the 
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comiting-liouso of Parkin & Jones. They were 
shipping-merchants, and in. the China trade, 
too. I did not know it until I came suddenly 
upon their storehouse, and paused, for a mo¬ 
ment, to collect myself before appealing to any 
of those busy men to conduct me to the count¬ 
ing-room. I seemed pursued by “Celestial” 
associations, turn which way I would, that 
morning. 

Well, I was only a poor school-mistress, and 
the tenant of a third floor in ono of Mr. Jones's 
innumerable houses ; I could not esrpect that I 
should he attended to at once and suffered to 
depart in peace. “Mr. Jones was particularly 
engaged,” said the very elegant young gentle¬ 
man who condescended to take my message to 
the inner sanctum ; he would see me directly. 
I drew my Tell down over my face, and leaned 
against a doorway, though I was so weary that 
presently I sat down on a rough deal-box of 
stores, uninvited. There were people passing 
iu and out every moment, brushing past me, 
and hanging the green door of the counting- 
room as they entered, dispatched their business, 
and returned. No wonder they looked; my face 
began to hum, as I met and threw back their 
curious glances. Oh, to be so unprotected, so 
exposed to incivility, and perhaps suspicion I 
Why was I thus placed in the front of the 
battle ? I have since noticed how we are all 
taught and punished through our besetting 
sins. Mine had been wilfulness—a spurning of 
all advice and control; so I was suffered to go 
on in my chosen way to its very extremity, till 
I coveted the ordinary restraints, that had 
seemed bonds and shackles tome, of “a woman 
in the house of her husband, or a daughter in 
the home of her youth.” 

Half of the counting-room door was of glass; 
I could see through it distinctly, and presently 
began to watch the occupants of this more 
attractive apartment. There were upholstered 
office-chairs and a comfortable sofa. While I 
sat holt upright on my deal-bench, Mr. Jones 
lolled hack on his green morocco cushions, and 
idly tapped the edge of the handsomely ap¬ 
pointed desk before him, while he conversed 
with his visitor. His face had none of the 
eagerness of barter and traffic, or even the hard 
preoccupied look which X knew best, a manner 
assumed towards all who presumed to ask for 
repairs, or alterations, or a little leniency in 
the matter of time, when rents were due—a 
look which said, “ You can stay or not, as you 
like; plenty of people will want the rooms, 
if yon do not; my time is too precious to bo 
taken up in this way.” It was more the ex¬ 


pression of a gentleman entertaining a friend 
in liis own drawing-room, to whom time was 
no consideration; it was to me, however, as 
midday came and went, and the conversation, 
interrupted, for a moment, to read a note or 
sign a check, flowed pleasantly along. I began 
to feel the fatigue of the morning, and faint for 
the want of food, physical weakness that soon 
told upon the spirit, and every moment, though 
I longed to be released, I dreaded the encounter 
more. 

Presently, the visitor, whose face had been 
turned away from me, rose as if to go. The 
outlines of the figure seemed familiar; and, as 
the door opened, their voices were quite dis¬ 
tinct, I started up involuntarily, whether to 
meet or avoid the advancing footsteps I could 
scarcely tell; bxit I could not move for the 
throng of barrels and boxes that hemmed me 
in ; and in a moment more I had been recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr. Eastbrook looked puzzled for a moment, 
as if trying to understand why I was there; 
hut the tone of cold indifference with which 
Mr. Jones addressed me, or the sudden thought 
that I might be the “ some one” whose pre¬ 
sence he remembered now to have been an¬ 
nounced half an hour before, drew a flush to 
Mr. Eastbrook's face that gave me back my 
self-possession. I would not disguise my po¬ 
sition even from myself, or seem to presume on 
the domestic relations that we sustained by 
accident, by claiming or giving more than a 
passing bow of recognition. 

Mr. Jones waved liis hand loftily. “ Will 
you have the goodness to stop into my count¬ 
ing-house, madam, until I am disengaged?” 
And he was passing on to the doorway. 

“ Can I he of any use ?” said Mr. Eastbrook, 
eagerly. “It was so unexpected seeing you 
here. I hope I have not been tlic means of 
detaining you. Let me wait, and see you 
safely into Broadway. This is no place for—” 
“you,” I think he was going to say; hut he 
checked himself as he saw the look of astonish¬ 
ment on the face of his acquaintance, and 
added, more quietly, “any lady.” 

A sudden blandness relaxed the loftinoss of 
my landlord’s manner. “Sorry to have kept 
you waiting, ma’am; had no idea who it was ; 
am interrupted so many times in the course of 
the day. Mr. Eastbrook—a correspondent of 
ours these ten years—quite absorbed in our 
little chat.” And he moved out of my path to 
the counting-room. I thanked Mr. Eastbrook 
for his offered kindness, hut hurried on without 
accepting it, though it was very grateful to 
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me. It would hare teen, after all, tut a mo¬ 
mentary respite from the life I was destined to. 

I had my own way to make, and must put 
aside all external aids. I was reminded of it 
soon enough, when Mr. Jones returned, and, 
closing the door carefully, waited for me to 
propose my errand. His late unusual courtesy 
had departed. There were no witnesses to our 
interview; and I was his tenant, asking him 
to lessen the heavy tax which the high rent of 
my schoolroom levied on my receipts. Useless 
appeal I On the contrary, Mr. Jones would 
find it necessary to increase the present amount. 
“Five dollars on the quarterly payment, the 
merest trifle ; hut he found there was a plumb¬ 
er’s hill and some painting, which would make 
it necessary on his part. Rents were scarce, 
and going up in that part of the city.” 

I knew it as well as he did, and that a re¬ 
moval from the neighborhood would injure my 
school, just as I had it established, besides the 
expense of making the change. I should have 
to submit to it; but twenty dollars a year 
would make still closer pinching in my table 
expenditure. He asked for my children’s food. 

I came out, feeling very bitter, very proud, 
and yet utterly discouraged. I might have 
known Mr. Eastbrook would have waited; but 
I did not think of it for all, nor did Mr. Jones, 
as he called after me : “ It’s my final proposi¬ 
tion, ma’am; and I will give you till Monday 
to make up your mind.” I came out with the 
mid-day glare, almost blinded by it; and a 
mistiness and blur came over all things. I 
never have fainted; but I think I must have 
been very near it then; and the relief was 
indescribable, when a kind voice said: 1 ‘ You 
had better take my arm until wo get out of the 
throng.” I did not hesitate to do so. I think 
I should have fallen on the pavement other¬ 
wise. 

A strong effort of will conquered the strange 
dizziness. We returned the same way that I 
had come; the sun still beat down on the 
scorching pavement; the narrow pathway was 
obstructed as before; but I did not care for 
either. I could have shut my eyes, and trusted 
to the guidance which saved me from all rough 
contact and collision, until we had regained the 
great thoroughfare. I had no other errand in 
town ; and there was just time to reach the 
early train. It did not occur to me that Mr. 
Eastbrook, that any gentleman would leave 
town in the middle of the day; but he seated 
himself beside me in the omnibus I had de¬ 
sired him to signal; and I did not lose his pro¬ 
tection until we were once more at home. 


The very air changed, as we left the strag¬ 
gling suburbs of the city behind us. The wind 
swept freshly over Harlaam River, and cooled 
my feverishness, as I leaned out of the window, 
and breathed it eagerly. How blessed seemed 
the quiet of the country ! how cool the shadows 
of the woodlands through which we wero hur¬ 
ried I The tints of the foliage freshened to 
spring-like beauty by the long rain of the past 
few days; and, when we left the cars, and the 
shrill echo of their din died away in the dis¬ 
tance, the silence and repose sank into my very 
heart. 

“Then you love the country?” asked Mr. 
Eastbrook, for my face softened and brightened 
in the blessed influence. ‘ 1 By way of contrast, 

I suppose.” 

“Oh, no! for itself. How can anyone feel 
otherwise? I could wish never to see that 
toiling, noisy, stifled city again.” 

“ But the country is so monotonous to one 
always accustomed to town life.” 

“ Not when it is home, and there are home 
cares, and duties, and pleasures, as in Emma’s 
case.” 

Certainly there was nothing of ennui in her 
face and manner, as slio came out to meet us, 
pleased that we had returned so soon. I for¬ 
got, for the moment, how short the time be¬ 
tween me and the decision that was to increase 
my after slavery to make up the required sum, 
and sprang to the portico, assisted by Mr. East¬ 
brook, almost light-hearted—for one moment, 
only one 1 

“You have your letters, then?” asked 
Emma, as she turned from me to her brother. 
“ Are they coming as soon as you hoped !” 

“Not quite.” I waited for a little parcel to 
be handed me from the carriage. “Florence is 
not quite so well, after the fatigue of the jour¬ 
ney. They will stay in London till the last of 
the month.” 

I saw the look of disappointment which 
crossed Emma’s face. I was selfish enough to 
rejoice in it. For this time at least, her love 
for me was securo from rivalry. By another 
year—but who could tell whether I should ever 
see Eastbrook again ? I thought not. 

How often have I dwelt on the loving wisdom 
which makes it a duty to our heavenly Father 
to rest from worldly anxiety one day in seven 1 
Nothing less would ever turn the heart from 
the weary round of week-day toil and care. 
Even though our hands were folded in the sem¬ 
blance of rest, the busy brain would tire the 
exhausted frame more, perhaps, than when 
only sharing the labor. But we are com- 
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manded “not to think our own thoughts,” 
even. Ilere is our refuge. We follow the 
narrow path, however reluctantly our feet turn 
from the dusty highway, until we come sud¬ 
denly upon the green pastures and still waters. 

The household at Easthrook were taught ky 
the example of its master and mistress to “call 
the Sabbath a delight—holy of the Lord—honor¬ 
able but Mr. and Mrs. Seaton had never had 
very deep experiences of life. Mr. Seaton re¬ 
peated every response of psalm and litany, in a 
steady, sonorous voice, that led the devotions of 
all around him; but while my own mind went 
astray to week-day cares, to the novelty of my 
surroundings, and back to thoso who knelt at 
my side, I could but note the deep and increas¬ 
ing fervor of the wanderer preserved through 
the perils of the way aud returned safely to his 
own country and kindred. It rebuked my list¬ 
lessness, and the effort to lay aside the burden 
of the day brought its own blessing. 

Monday morning came; and in the bustle of 
preparation for the long-deferred fete, which the 
children commenced at sunrise, my answer to 
Mr. Jones was forgotten. Besides, it was im¬ 
possible to send it; Mr. Seaton had been per¬ 
suaded to join in our merrymaking, aud gavo 
himself up to the enjoyment of a full holiday. 
It was delightful to watch the importance of 
the children, as they packed and repacked the 
baskets of playthings and doll’s furniture that 
they had selected for their morning’s amuse¬ 
ments, while their mother, busy in the store¬ 
room, provided amply for the luncheon which 
we were expected to eat from the tiny Canton- 
ware that had come safely to the end of its 
long journey. There were sundry white pack¬ 
ages besides, which I had seen in the hands of 
Mr. Easthrook on Saturday, and which stimu¬ 
lated the curiosity and expectation of the juve¬ 
niles. 

I believe mine was the only heavy heart that 
went down Sweetbrier Lane that morning. I 
felt almost vexed at Emma for recalling the 
weight I had put aside, hut she did it in all 
kindness, asking me, as I helped her spread 
the tempting sandwiches, if I had succeeded 
in arranging matters with Mr. Jones, and then 
calling her husband to come and advise me as 
to whether I had better submit to the exaction. 
Mr. Seaton saw, as I did, the hindrance a change 
would he to m 3 ' prospects, and advised me against 
it, at the same time acknowledging the narrow¬ 
ness that could take advantage of a woman’s 
need. I saw the look of intelligence that passed 
between the husband and wife as lie offered to 
see Mr. Jones himself, next day, and arrange 


my affairs to the best of his ability. I knew 
very well that they proposed to make good the 
amount themselves; hut they were kind enough 
in other way3, and this I resolved against re¬ 
ceiving at their generous hands. Bo, when I 
was helped over the stile, and heard the chil¬ 
dren say, “Tliis is Uncle Mark’s land now, not 
father’s,” I remembered that I had promised 
myself never to set foot upon it again; and all 
that morning’s straggle with self revived, with 
an added bitterness, since I knew whom my 
favorite house was to receive ns its mistress, 
and how little she needed its repose and shelter. 

Emma aud her brother separated from ns for 
a moment. There was always something to he 
attended to at the house now, and though I 
asked no questions, I knew that the interior 
was being refurnished and completed. The 
children ran on joyfully before us, nurse and 
the larger hoys carrying the loaded baskets, 
the little girls chatting to their dolls and each 
other, in overflowing enjoyment; so we came 
to a part of the grounds I had never seen be¬ 
fore. It was on the very borders of the hay, 
a neck that seemed just formed to harbor the 
light sail-boat that lay rocking softly a few feet 
from the shore. There was a sloping beach ol 
gravel and sand, washed to shining whiteness 
by the ebb and flow of the tide, aud black 
dripping rocks rose up around it to guard tlio 
spot from all unheralded approach. A grove of 
birch and hemlock-trees sheltered the grass on 
the little knoll over which our path lay; and, fol¬ 
lowing its pleasant winding, we came suddenly 
upon a rustic lodge, built on the very edge of 
the cliff, and finished with all the exactness ot 
a dwelling, though apparently intended only 
as a temporary shelter for parties like the pre¬ 
sent—a miniature cottage, with wings, and 
portico, and casement windows—it was a nook 
from fairy-land. 

An hour later, I sat alone on the little porch 
that seemed built for a lady’s bower, with its 
green trellis and charming glimpses of sky, and 
foliage, and sparkling tide. I could hear the 
low plash and dip of oars as the boat which 
held the rest of the party receded around the 
jutting cliff. There was not breeze enough so 
near the shore to fill the drooping sails, though 
far out on the hay there was a glimmer of white 
wings on the deep blue waters. A thread of 
silvery smoke stole up from under the cavern¬ 
ous rocks nearly opposite, where one of the 
boatmen was building a drift-wood fire for our 
g 3 r psy camp; and through the trees the snowy 
ruffles of Nurse Burton’s cap appeared and dis¬ 
appeared, as she laid the table for the luncheon 
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I had volunteered to stay and superintend. I 
sat there dreaming instead, looking far out on 
the peaceful hay, and thinking that its tran¬ 
quillity was as deceptive as the outward calm 
of my present life. 

“Do not let me disturb you; the boat was 
full without me, I found.’’ And Mr. Eastbrook 
came quietly out of the grove near by, and sat 
down on the ledge of rocks at my feet. “I 
think you do love the country,” he added, 
presently, dropping a handful of pebbles ho 
had brought with him from the shore, one by 
one, to the dark stillness of a little pool below, 
“yet you could not have cared for it once." 

“Oh, no, I did not; it was exceedingly irk¬ 
some to me ; so were many things then.” And 
I thought of the restraints of social life I had 
so hated. 

“Do you believe that the restless elements 
of our nature are ever entirely conquered?” he 
asked, looking up suddenly. "I remember 
sitting on these very rocks, when a boy, and 
dreaming of wild adventure; now, I look for¬ 
ward to the peacefulness of home life as the 
highest happiness; I wonder if it will continue.” 

"Oh, ye3i” I said, quickly, “with home 
love. You have everything beforo you that 
heart can ask.” 

His continued simple friendliness won me, 
for the moment, from my selfishness. I was 
thankful that he was to have all that was de¬ 
nied me. 

‘ ‘ Have I ?” And he looked up with a strange, 
questioning glance that thrilled me through 
and through. “ That is just what I long 
to know.” And he moved nearer still, looking 
up into my eyes with almost boyish eagerness. 
" My heart asks so much; it is very craving in 
its desires. 1 want your children to love and 
care for as my own. I want to see you sitting 
just there, day after day, listening to me, 
looking at me as you do now—to see your life 
brighten into the youth you have forsakon—to 
know you are content as my' friend and helper. 
Am I to have all this ?” 

“Hut why—why should you ask it ? I know 
—you pity me.” 

“ I do, from my soul. I know more of what 
you have passed through than you think for. 
Emma’s letters have been full of you for years. 
Florence told me of you ; though she said you 
did not know her. You must, some day, very 
soon. She is so lovely and unselfish with her 
hopeless invalid life. She is like my own sis¬ 
ter. She told me of what the world knows, 
how it has buffeted you, how bravely you have 
battled on. Will you not leave it, and come 


here to rest? You have struggled for your 
children’s sake. Give them to me.” 

I sit here on this rustic porch in just such a 
soft, slumberous morning as that which made 
the words I then listened to seem so unreal. I 
am writing at a plain, unomamented school- 
desk, scratched and defaced by idle hands. It 
is the only souvenir brought from the unlovely 
life left behind four years ago, and retained to 
remind me of the “hardness of the way,” at 
which I murmured like the Israelites of old. 
But God has been very good to me, and brought 
me to fair land, “nourished with springs of 
water.” The desert is forgotten, save as it 
serves to heighten the fulness and beauty on 
which I have entered; and chiefly do I wonder 
at the loving kindness that even in my rebellion 
was moving the generous heart of one whom I 
had never known, or hoped to meet, to prepare 
this shelter for me, giving me at once sympa¬ 
thy, lovo, kindred, home, and “Content.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A suit of rooms, forming n gorgeous vista of 
subdued carpet, frescoed walls, ceilings from 
which tho glowing flowers seemed ready lo drop 
in mnsses, and tall windows muffled with dra¬ 
peries, upon which floods of light that fell from 
brackets and chandeliers turned wine-colored, 
nnd seemed to eddy and flow nnd ripple down¬ 
ward through the silken folds. Upon the wnlls 
great mirrors gleamed, like lakes margined with 
gold and buried in foliage, some in shadow giv¬ 
ing out cool reflections, others throwing back 
light like a crystal pool in the sunshine. Those 
panels which wero not occupied by mirrors 
glowed with pictures, through which Bacchus 
reeled under his coronal of grape leaves; and 
Venus appeared, over and over again, smiling 
at his feet, or, with her white hands, crushing 
tho blood-purple clusters into his reeking wine- 
cup. Snell gods and godcsses ns Bacchus loved 
to humanize into conrse beauty, laughed and 
reeled through these pictures; and though 
women never entered those apartments day or 
night, you could not turn without meeting some 
bewitching glance, or beckoning attitude, which 
disturbed you with an idea of their actual pre¬ 
sence. Indeed this luxurious mockery of life fell 
upon you like enchantment. It was like living 
over the most splendid scene of a classic romance; 
hut lo the true man there was something repul¬ 
sive in it nil, a feeling that the moral atmosphere 
was unwholesome, as if sighs and unheard curses 

floated still among the rich draperies and sen¬ 
suous pictures. 

That keen intuition, which is tho essence of 
our natural senses, till they become demoralized 
and coarse like att overripe flower, was sufficient 
to warn any good nmn that evil associations 
lurked everywhere around him. But few good 
men ever entered that building. The clink of 
gold, tlic rustle of hank notes, nnd the low hum 
of conversation which filled those rooms through 
tho night hours, had little in them calculated to 
draw the honorable and true into that haunt. 
The rooms wero full of company, for piny ran 
high that night. There was little noise aod no 


appearance of confusion—the excitement wns too 
intense for that. But the hush of restrained 
passions is sometimes move striking than their 
outbreak. An abrupt oxclanintion now and then, 
the hiss of a breath suddenly drawn in, nnd the 
sharp glitter of an eye fiercely uplifted from the 
cards, alone gave evidence of the contest in 
reality raging through these rooms. 

In tho most distant apnrtmcut from the en¬ 
trance a table was laid, glittering with silver 
engraved to the delicacy of ice jewelry, nnd glass 
that seemed cut from the ice itself. 

Forced fruits gleamed richly through this 
frost-work of silver; and the glass, nmbcr-luicd 
and ruby-tinted by rare wines that filled it, 
mingled in one luxurious picture. But the 
whole was tamed down by the chandelier above, 

1 whose shades absorbed the light like great pearls 
and gave it forth in moonbeams. 

| It wns beyond the usual hour for supper, but 
i tho games went on, and even those who were 
; evidently hut lookers on, became so interested 
j in the play, that a furtive glance wns nil they 
i could bestow on tho dimly lighted table beyond. 

; Down one side of these rooms ran what np- 
S penred to be rows of windows, all closely cur- 
s tained with crimson damask which swept the 
5 carpel. But these draperies concealed the en- 
1 trance to a scries of lateral apartments, where 
1 the more respectable frequenters of the house 
^ made up select parties, and trod for themselves a 
s more aristocratic road-to-ruin than those who 
J appeared openly in the outer room. 

5 Among the group that surrounded the faro 
j table, wns a young mnn who had been quietly 
t but desperately belting for the last hour, lie was 
t a tall, handsome fellow, whoso presence struck 
t you, at first sight, with a resistless idea not only 
; of great personal beauty, but of corresponding 
t intellect. Dark-brown hair, with a wove running 
t through it; large, grey eyes, black under escitc- 
5 meut, and a fresh, pure complexion were by no 
I means the first things that struck you in his ap- 
i pearance, for these are common advantages that 
; we meet almost without notice; but his figure, 
} tall and lithe, the repose almost sullon of bis 
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manner, conspired to excite almost as mucli dis¬ 
trust as admiration. Tito expression of his face, 
and tiie almost insolent repose of his bearing, 
were points that riveted the attention which his 
fine person invited. 

He lied lost heavily, ruinously perhaps, but 
the wild anguish which might have been looked 
for in a fuce so youthful failed to excite sym¬ 
pathy; a dead, sullen cloud settled on his face, 
and, with his eyes bent to the floor, lie turned 
from the tabic, moving slowly down the room. 

All at once a stinging sense of his position 
seemed to seise upon him; for, putting ono hand 
into his bosom where some weapon was evidently 
concealed, he turned abruptly aside, lifted one 
of the crimson curtains, and stood panting in 
the recess separated from the large gambling 
hall by the silken drapery and a smaller room, ; 
by a doublo door, through which faint sounds 
reached his ear, though at the moment they did [ 
not arrest his attention. After a moment the 
young man subdued his agitation, and drew bis 
hand slowly from his bosom, muttering dog-; 
godly, ; 

"What a fool! Kill myself here—disgrace! : 
Well, what of it? My name dishonored—who '■ 
cares? Where did it come from? Who would : 
feel the sliame? Arrest—oh! there lies the; 
danger.” 

He lifted a hand distractedly to his forehead, 
as the last unpleasant idea forced itself on his 
conviction, and his limbs began to tremble. The 
gloom of a States prison hovered over him. As 
he stood llius, a voice reached him from the hall; 
for some of the tables had broken lip and I heir 
occupants were passing toward the supper-room. 

A group of two or three persons halted near the 
recess, and, supposing that he had left the estab¬ 
lishment, were discussing his misfortunes. 

“The son of a millionaire!” said one. ‘‘No¬ 
thing of the sort—coiifldculial clerk in the house 

of li. L. & Co., with a salary which his losses 
to-night will more than cover, if the money was 
really his own.” 

"A splendid young rascal, any way,” answered 
another careless voice, “and sure to come up 
with a sharp turn if the heads of his firm get 

hold of tiiis night's business.” 

“Which they will, sooner or later, even if it 
is not their cash he has been hazarding.” 

"Then heaven help him, for the old fellows 
wilt have no mercy. They belong to the benevo¬ 
lent evangelical order, and believe in capital 
punishment, strict justice and all that—never 
saw the inside of a place like this, and would be 
shocked to look upon the outer walls. But who 
is the young fellow? He didn’t plank his money 


like a novice. His courage ought to have pro¬ 
voked better luck. What is his name? and who 
arc his parents?” 

"His name is Hurst, John, Richard or William, 
I have no idea which it is; ns for his family, if 
he ever find any, I am ignorant of the fact. He 
lives with an old lady, some aunt, or cou-in, 
across town, whom his salary ought to support, 
for she 1ms been more than a mother to him, 
and her means of support nre scanty enough.” 

"But lie seems well educated.” 

“Like a prince. The poor old soul did more 
than educate him for his present calling; lie 
graduated with first-class honors, not a year 
ago.” 

“He docs not seem moro than one-nnd-twcnly 
now.” 

••Not so old. Late hours, and this sort of 
thing has dashed nil the freshness from Ills 
youth; but he is only a boy vet.” 

The group passed on, and, strange to say, the 
last words affected the young man behind the 
curtains more than any thnt had gone before. 

“Only a boy!” he repeated, bitterly, “I’ll let 
them see! Fouls, is this night’s work thnt of a 
boy?” 

After this lie listened keenly, hoping to dis¬ 
cover llint the inmates of the hall had been 
tempted off to the supper room, when lie could 
withdraw unseen; hut, ns be bent his head in 
the stillness, voices reached him, not from the 
hall, but through the doors opening from the 
recess. 

He started, drew himself up with a quick 
movement, and, slowly bending his head again, 
listened without n gesture, or a breath. 

No words were discernible through the thick 
doors, but the tones of a voice reached him, and 
the possibility of it belonging to one person in¬ 
spired him with n desperate joy. Slowly and 
softly lie unclosed the outer door, and left nothing 
hut a frame covered with green baize between 
him and the room beyond; a very faint glim¬ 
mer of light flickered through the baize, but it 
was impossible to see more than that, though 
the voices were now distinct. 

The young man trembled with impatience. 

Ouick as lightning his intellect grasped the 
means of safety tlmt lay in that voice, should it 
prove the ono he hoped. He dared not open the 
door, but softly drawing a Bharp knife from his 
bosom, he held the sheath between his teeth, as 
if to prevent his breath escaping with the 
slightest sound, and cut a small Blit in the baize, 
through which it was possible to see all that 
passed in the chamber beyond. An exclamation 
almost escaped him, for there, at a table, earnest 
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at play, sat the respectable head of his firm, the 
man in whose power his destiny was placed. 
For half an hour he crouched in that recess, 
watching the grey-haired gamblers at their mid. 
night work; every word that foil from their lips 
uus treasured, every gesture recorded in his 
memory. 

At last the party broke up, aud the four men 
prepared to depart after appointing a like meet¬ 
ing two nights from that, iu which tho losers 
were to claim revenge for their losses. 

Tho party disappeared through some private 
door, which did not lead to the hall, mid thus 
young llursl obtained ft secret of the establish¬ 
ment, which lie felt sure of making available. 

Now lie wus really excited, despair had made 
him sullen, but the hope born of this discovery, 
which promised him both safety and revenge, 
brought a sparkling light to his eyes, uud 
changed his entire face. He wailed awliilo, re¬ 
solving this new slate of tilings over in his 
mind, and at length smiling with satisfaction, 
parted the curtains und stepped into the hall 
again. 

As lie had conjectured, the visitors were in 
the supper-loom, and with his usual sauntering 
oomiiiisurc lie turned that way. 

‘■(.live me wine,” lie said, reaching forth a 
glass, wish to drink a toast to a young lady 
vim persecutes me with unpleasant attentions, 
especially to-night.” 

A gentleman tilled his glass, saying carelessly 
to those around him, 

“lie ijiiict, will you, while Hurst toasts his 
lady love'.'” 

‘•tHi, ha! Hurst hack again: pluck in that,” 
orieu half a dozen voices. “Now for the lady.” 

Hurst held up his glass to the light, smiling 
with supercilious foppery on the wine, as one 
might lie expected to smile who could utter a 
lady’s name in such company. 

■■ Come—come.” 

“1 drink,” he said, lifting his glass with a 
mischievous twinkle of the eye, “to Miss For¬ 
tune, the coquette, and shall he very glad to 
Inin her over to any of you gentlemen at a mo¬ 
ment's warning. One flirtation is enough for 
me." 

A laugh went round the tnble, for there was 
a raciuess and dash about the young fellow tlrnt 
made even second-hand wit acceptable. Indeed 
the whole company were lost in admiration of 
tho wonderful self-possession that marked his 
behavior. Among all that company ha seemed 
the most free from care or self-reproach. 

“The boy will shoot himself before morning,” 
whispered one of the men who had made his 


• tosses a subject of conversation near tho recess, 
t “This is recklessuess—not philosophy.” 

: “1 think not,” was tho reply. “See how 

■ steady his hand is, liow cheerfully his lip 
; curves. X tell you the fellow takes it coolly: 
t an old stager of sixty could not carry oil' his 
i losses more bravely. Look at him now.” 

! “A splendid animal, isn’t he? Uy Jove, if I 

■ had that figure, it should command uu heiress 
I with any amount of rocks." . 

: “Xiut that sort of speculation has so many un- 
I pleasant incumbrances,” was the reply, “espe¬ 
cially in a state where women hold their otvu 
i property, and divorces arc almost impossible; 
ilie laws have almost ruined that suri of tliiug. 
But if you have finished that bird, let's follow 
tho youngster, lie interests me." 

The two men arose, ami followed Hurst down 
tho room; he knew them slightly, and paused as 
they came up. One was uu elderly mini, bald, 
and sleek of face, with a shrewd eye, and gemle 
manner. The other appeared somewhat under 
thirty, and prided himself on being not only a 
mau-of-tbe-worhl, but a man of the peculiar 
world assembled iu those rooms, 
t “Do you make an effort to retrieve?” said die 
: elder, pointing to tho faro-table, 
t “Not to-night,” answered Hurst, smiling, 
t “You remember my toast. One does nut get 
: rid of a lady-love so easily: besides, 1 uni sleepy, 
t blood evening, gentlemen.” 

■ With a bow and slight wave of the hand. Hurst 
; passed on down the room and away, leaving die 
t two gamblers looking at each other, half amuse 1, 

■ half disdainful. 

; “lie’s a trump!” said tho younger. 

I “Young America!” sneered the elder, in 1 it 
; silky way. “The boys are crowding us out 
! everywhere.” 

CH AX’TEll V. 

A little out from New York, on that side 
of the Bloomingdalc road which forms a pic¬ 
turesque look to the Hudson, within sound of tint 
city, and yet uot exactly iu it, stuod a pretty cui- 
tuge. It was back from the load, and so lieur 
to the river, that, iu the morning, a portion of 
its shadow fell upon the water. It was alum A 
concealed from the loud by a growth of ell 
forest trees. The river bank was broken and 
rocky, affording pretty hollows, where the IVins 
grew thriftily; aud flat ledges, on which the umss 
lay like a carpet. The cottage had once becu a 
farm house, but judicious improvements ImJ 
recently transfigured it into a picturesque homo, 
remarkable for being unlike any dwelling within 
view. A porch thrown out in one direction: a 
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bay window here; a balcony there; nnd clinging ; 
roses and vines wreathing nil into harmony, ; 
made the house neither cottage, farm house nor j 
villa, hut a most desirable residence, for all that. , 
The house was a type of nothing hut itself; or, it : 
may he, of the person who inhabited it. 

She was a woman of middle-age, an earnest, 
active woman, full of energy, rich in feeling, and : 
endowed with a rare intellect, which had, at (tie 
time she presents herself in this narrative, won 
for her commanding influence, and a wide repnia- j 
tion: an influence which sometimes bore heavily : 
upon herself, from the duties of charity, or social : 
kindness, which iL imposed; and n reputation, : 
which she scarcely felt, so gradual had been its 
growth, ami so little bad she sought for it as -V 
result of her labors. 

This woman was an authoress. Not a literary : 
lady capable of little snatches of song ami pretty : 
trifles, that live and die in llio world of letters 
like wild flowers in a wood; but a maker of 
books, a worker out of l ho light in its ntosL beau- : 
tiful form. She was, tit once, a poet, a prose 
writer, an artist in soul, and a woman of society : 
al the same time. 

The room in Which she sat opened upon I he 
river, which flowed pleasantly on in full view of 
the broad window before which her writing- 
table was placed. Bock cases, crowded with 
volumes, covered every available part of the 
room. A marble head or two looked calmly 
down upon her ns she wrote; and the picture of 
an old man, that hung over the innutlc-piuco, 
Eccnied to watch her with grave interest, ns he 
alone knew the history of her life and intaided 
to guard the secret. 

There was none of the frippery, with which 
female writers in these callous days love tn sur¬ 
round themselves, in that room Julia Hansom 
had got far beyond all that in her ascent lip the 
hill of life. Two or three substantial cnsy-chairs, 
cushioned with embroidery wrought by the 
female friends who loved her, stood about: a 
footstool to match, from which the roses were 
worn out by the constant pressure of her slipper; 
a table covered with crimson, nnd littered with 
pens, paper, books and pencils, with a bronze 
ink-stand alter the model which Ariosto left; 
with a crimson couch, on which she sometimes 
rested after the excitement of hard writing, 
were sufficiently feminine in their appointments, 
without misboding you as to the character of 
their owner, » 

Julia Ransom was alone and writing, for it 
was the morning hour, and she usually com¬ 
menced early nnd wrote late till her task was 
done, throwing her whole being into the event 


she narrated, or the pictures that she drew. 
Had you spoken to her, at such times, she pro¬ 
bably would not havo heard you, save to be 
slightly annoyed by the sound. Had site an¬ 
swered you, the words would have escaped her 
lips unconsciously, and she might have given 
you all she possessed on earth without knowing 
it. Once fastened upon a train of thought, and it 
seemed impossible to wrench her mind aw ay, and 
from this arose the vigor and intensity which 
marked all that she wrote. 

Yet Julia Ransom never seemed alone, for tho 
old man over the mantle-picco was like a guar¬ 
dian to her always. She would somciimes lift 
her face from the half-written sheet, and look 
upon the old man with smiling lips and an ear¬ 
nest expression of the eyes, which it seemed us 
if the very canvas must recognize nml answer 
back wiih sympathy. Then she would dash into 
her subject again, nnd sheet after sheet left her 
hands, till she grow pale with exhaustion, and 
drooped forw ard, with her arms folded on I lit; 
table, gazing upon the river, too weary for ex¬ 
ertion, yet unable to withdraw her mind from 
the drama it was creating. 

She was silling thus, with blank paper under 
her folded arms, and scattered manuscript lying 
at her feet, when the dour softly opened, and a 
Madras kerchief, crowning a handsome, coppei- 
coloroil face, was thrust through the opening 

Mrs. Ransom did lioi look up, so the hand¬ 
some mulatto, to whom the kerchief and face be¬ 
longed, stole sofilv across the room, and stood so 
as to throw her shadow across the paper on 
which her mistress was writing. 

Mrs. Ransom looked up, impatiently. 

“Well, Rnbv, what is it?" she said, beginning 
to write again. 

“A lady—a young lady—came in an open 
carriage, white horses; boy behind with a cock¬ 
ade and band; colored driver, looks like a prince 
right from Africa.” 

“Who is the lady, Ruby?” 

“Here’s the card, Miss.” 

Mrs. Ransom leaned back in her chair, draw 
a hand across her forehead, and languidly re¬ 
ceived tho card. 

“Miss Gillian Bentley!” 

She read the name over two or three times, 
drew her hand again nnd again across her eyes, 
then arose and went to the door. 

“No,” she said, hesitating with her iiand on 
the knob. “Lot the young lady come to mo 
here.” 

The girl went out, while Mrs. Ransom paced 
up and down the room two or three limes, ap¬ 
parently annoyed by the intrusion of a stranger 
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upon her occupation. She wag in the middle of < with a .“light tremor of the lip, mid some un- 
thc room, mid stood, with her eyes on the door, < natural restraint, inquired if Gillum's parents 
when it opened to admit Gillian. ^ also approved the books she had written. 

The young girl was a good deal embarrassed; $ The face of tko young girl clouded painfully, 
for, the reputation of Mrs. Ransom, with a cer- | and she answered, that she had but one parent 
tnin reserved shyness, which was neiiher pride J living, her father, atul it was from him she 
nor baslifulness, had its effect on her frank ^ had, at first, learned to love those books, 
naturo: besides this, the lady did not advance, 5 “lie reads them—did you say that!” asked 
or smile, but stood, gazing on her with a long, ^ Mrs, Ransom, in a low voice, 
wistful look, ns if she had been the picture of 1 ‘‘Indeed he does. My father is a learned 

some old friend. 1 man, you must know, and his mind is given to 

At last Gillian stepped forward, blushing to 1 research and science rather than what is called 

the temples, and said, in a frank, child-likc | light reading; but he is fond of the classics, and 
way, 5 sometimes takes up a modern novel for an hour. 

“You were busy to-day, and I am intruding: $ It was in this way ho became interested in your 
pray let me retire.” ^writings. We were in Europe, and a translation 

“No, no! Intrusion? no!” was the confused ? fell in his way. The translation of an American 
reply. “Bo seated, here by the window. I nm ? book was a rare tiling till lately, you know, nml 
not busy—far from it.” \ this fact drew his attention. 1 think l never 

Gillian sat down in a chair near the window. 1 saw him so much interested in anything as be 
Mrs. Ransom took her old scat, nnd, for a little $ wns in those books. I never saw him cry but 
lime, there wa3 profound silence between them. $ twice in my life, and once was while he was 
The young girl looked out upon tho river; the t reading them. Indeed his eyes were dim with 
lady sat gazing on her. ; tears half (he lime. It wns a strange thing to 

“Indeed, I fear the visit is unpardonable,” s see him feel so deeply, especially where tho sub- 

sho said, at last, glancing at the lady. ! ject was a fiction.” 

“Did you speak? 1 beg your pardon; hut— < “Tho hook which ninkes you feel deeply is 
Irtit really I am a little wrong this morning. You ! never a fiction. It is the truth which appeals to 
wished to see me—to ask somo questions, perhaps. 1 any heart successfully, no matter in what form 
Have no reluctance: it is not nn uncommon thing ; you disguise it,” said Julia Ransom, with emo- 
for me to have strangers, especially those who \ lion. 

have real or fancied sufferings. You do not seem > “I am sure of that,” answered Gillian, who 
of that class.” j was becoming more nnd nioro interested in (be 

“No, no," said Gillian, “I have no sorrows to i lady. “It seems to me impossible that there 
speak of, nnd, if I bad, I should not bring them ; should ho no deep emotion in the licnrt of n writer 
bore, or anywhere else. It seems to me tlml t who can draw tears from the souls of those who 
griefs aro sometimes divine gifts, nml should only s read. I Bkouhl have no respect for the author 
ho shared with divinity." ; who could excita feelings she did not herself 

Julia Ransom’s face kindled up, nml the color 1 know.” 
broke into her face, that had, up to this time, > “No author can excite feelings which she 
been singularly pale. ; does not herself know, either through her expe- 

“But would yon withhold joys as well as I ricnce or the imagination,” answered Mrs. It an- 
griefs from friendly sympathy?" she said, with t som, earnestly. 

a smilo that brought a glow into Gillian's face. ' “This wns exactly what my father said!” 

“No, indeed. Joy should he shared with Mrs. Ransom did not answer, but arose and 
every one, like the sunshine and other bright : walked to the window. Then she turned with 
things. I wish it were in my power to fill your ; one of her bright smiles, and laid her hand on 
world with it, Indy, for your writings have made : Gillian’s head. It was a beautiful picture—dint 
half tho happiness I ever knew,” : nobto woman, with her face eloquent of seme 

Julia smiled, oh! such a bright, glorious grand but unexplained feeling; nnd the blushing 
smile. Words like these, full of sincerity and : girl, who lifted her eyes, with nn expression so 
truth, were a beautiful rewnrd for her toil of gentle and pleased.io meet tho glance which fell 
thought. lovingly upon ^cr. 

‘You like my books, then?" she said, gently’. “You do not seem like & strnngor to me, dear 
‘Like them? Oh! Indy, if I had but words lady,” said Gillian, as the bond glided softly 
to tell you how much.” adown her tresses; “but then, to whom could 

Mrs. Ransom hesitated, grow pale, and then, you be a stranger? I was afraid of being 
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disappointed—everybody said it must be so, but 
—but-" 

She stopped suddenly, and her eves tilted; fi.r 
the lady stooped down and kissed her on the 
forehead, so fervently tlmt, it left, a crimson llusli 
behind Gillian started up with a quick impulse, 
attempted to throw her arms around the lady’s 
neck, but dropped them again, blushing, and 
frightened at her own familiarity. But tho lady 
reached forth her arms and drew the fair girl to 
her bosom, murmuring soft words over her which 
Gillian could never remember afterward without 
a swell of the heart, though their exact import 
nerer reached her. 

“I have written lo you so often, dreamed of 
jou, thought of you. Oh! I wonder if every one 
worships genius as I worship it in you!” 

Gillian laid her hand tenderly down on the 
lady’s shoulder ns bIio spoke; and Mrs. Ransom 
imoothed her hair while she smiled upon her. 
‘‘Then you have written lo me?” 

“Ves, so often, and you have answered me 
too. It is now six months since I first ventured 
»n a letter. I was sad, very sad then; for we had 
just come lo the country, and some things ilmt 
were told me about my family made me thought- j 
fill: besides, I am full of wild fancits, and so ■ 
must put them into poetry, I dared nol show : 
them to my father, or any one, but sent them (o : 
yon under a feigned name. You liked the poetry | 
■tul tho letters a little, I suppose, for your an-; 
iwers were very kind, and so I came.” I 

“Thank you, love! a thousand times thank ; 
you! So it was you sent those letters, and the i 
poetry. It was a pleasant introduction,” mid ! 
Mrs. Ransom. “I have little time for letter-] 
writing, but yours were so uaturnl, and frank, j 
that I could not help answering them.” ! 

"I was determined to know you in some way,” j 
will Gillian, with a child-like laugh. “With no ; 
raither, or sister, I sometimes feel very lonely. ! 
The society here seems strange, and I long for ; 
some one to love: not a young girl like myself, ? 
hut a woman, older, wiser and more kindly than ! 
girls are to each other. Oil! Indy, you would i 
pity me if you knew how I sometimes want a ' 
mother!” $ 

Mrs, Ransom’s face changed. A spasm of J 
sharp pain seemed to force all the cheerfulness ’ 
out of it. She held Gillian close to her bosom, J 
which scarcely nppeared to throb with a S 
breath. j 

“Oh! if I only had a child like you; but it ij 
Mi) never be. I am a lonely woman, chastened, J 
irritable at times: a daughter’s love would be t 

hoaven to me; but I am used to living without 5 

affection.” ; 


1 "You, lady ? oli!” 

5 Mrs. Ransom smiled a sweet, piteous smile, 
^ that brought the tears into Gillian's eyes. 

J “Except front the poor that I can serve, and 
J the friends who never thoroughly know one.” 

•! “But, lady, you have so many friends. It 
] seems as if you must he so happy. Success, 
I reputation, the greatest of all blessings, a free 
, expression of thought.” 

s “You misunderstand,” answered the lady, 
5 with a grave smile. “I did not speak of myself 
t ns absolutely unhappy, but childless, or worse 
i than that, and very lonely at times. But even 
i outside tho affections life has a great many plea- 
; sures, which no one is warranted in casting 
! away because be or site cannot grusp cvcry- 
; thing. It is something to give happiness, to 
: have earned the power of conferring it. There 
■ is absolute plcnsure in labor, be it of thought 
: or action. Do not think, young indy, that I 
complain or imagine misery poetical, far from 
it; grief is frequently moro selfish than joy. 
When I say that otic blessing is denied lo me, 

' that of kindred and household affections, it is 
but to share tho fate of hundreds more worthy 
than myself, who, perhaps, have not so tunny 
resources of happiness as I possess. It must he 
a gloomy nature, indeed, which cannot find in 
this beautiful world more sunshine than storm." 

“But you, so affectionate, so warm-hearted, to 
exist without a return of that affection, tlmt 
seems to me impossible; it is starving the heart!” 

“N T o, it is only withholding its most exquisite 
nutriment. There is enough that is wholesome 
nnd good left, on which an earnest nature can 
live nnd thrive too,” said Mrs. Ransom, with one 
of those noble expressions that bespoka so much 
earnestness. “Duties have their value as well 
as feelings; thought is rich witli pleasure when 
properly exercised. Believe me, child, it is fnr 
better lo be useful and good than lo ho happy.” 

“But I so hoped and wished to find you 
happy!” 

“And so I am,” answered the lady, with a 
low sigh. “Remember this is hut tho begin¬ 
ning of eternity with us: the first rudiments of 
anything are sure to be acquired with mistakes 

and difficulties; but time and effort conquers nil 
things. If our first lessons in life are full of 
disappointments, the future is before us iu which 
they can be turned into blessings, if not in this 
life, in that to which we go.” 

The solemnity nnd gentleness with which all 
this was said touched Gillian profoundly. It 
reminded her of many conversations she had 
held with her father: the same sweet pathos was 
there, the same proof of deep thought. 
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“This is so like my father's," slic said, lifting 
her earnest eyes to the noble face bending over 
her. “Oh, how I wish you knew my father!” 

The features on which she gazed began to 
quiver, and at last broke into a sinilo of un¬ 
speakable tenderness: blit the Indy nindo no an¬ 
swer. She snt gazing into Gillian’s face with n 
look so wistful and sad, that the young girl 
bowed her head and began to weep. 

“Forgive mo,” she said, shaking the tears 
away, and laughing like an April morning. “I 
am always for crying—strango things—and that 
moment it seemed ns if wo lmd been acquainted 
thousands of years." 

“Bo careful bow you indulge in wild thoughts 
liko those,” said the lady, with a gentle shake 
of the head. 

Gillian colored and looked distressed. It was 
seldom llmt even the most gentle rebuke was 
extended to her, nml she scarcely knew how to 
receive even this delicate caution. But when 
Mrs. Ransom smiled ngnin it was apology enough. 

Gillian arose lo go, but as she stood with her 
hand in the lady’s clasp, the door was again 
opened, and the mulatto glided in. 

“Mr. Hurst," slic began to say; but that in¬ 
stant the young man, whom we saw last in the 
gambling saloon, came hurriedly in, pushing the 
girl aside as he entered. 

“My dear madam, what lias come over Ruby? 
She insists oil announcing me ns if I were an 
ambassador.“ 

Here lie saw Gillian, gave a little start, and 
bowed profoundly. 

“I beg pardon," he continued. “1 see now 
wlmt my impatience prevented her telling me. 
You arc engaged.” 

“No, no,” said Gillian, in her prompt way, 
“I was just going. Mrs. llansom will forgive 
me for having stayed too long already.” 

Tim young girl turned her eyes on Mrs. Ran¬ 
som, ns she spoke, and saw that llie lady had 
become suddenly pule, that her eves sparkled, 


and a strange excitement shook the hand she 
still clasped in her own, 

Hurst smiled and drew near, bis audacity was 
graceful, but not the less offensive lo Mrs. Ran¬ 
som for that. 

“I shall never forgive myself, if I drive so 
much beauty away by this rude intrusion,” he 
said, cowing Gillian with his bold glance of 
adinirntion. 

Mrs. Ransom started, her eyes flashed, and a 
frown swept her brows downward. Gillian was 
terrified by the haughty anger of that look; and 
Hurst drew a step back, evidently surprised by it 

Still grasping Gillian’s hand, the lady led her 
from the room, sweepiug by Hurst with the same 
angry look, and closing the door after them. 
But the moment they stood in the tiled pave¬ 
ment of the ball, her faco changed suddenly as 
you sco a storm go off in summer. 

“May I couie and see you again?” whispered 
Gillian, rendered timid by the anger which had 
passed away. 

“Does—does your father know of (his visit?” 

“Yes, I told him of my great wish to see you, 
and lie consented.” 

“Then come again when you desire it. Often, 
very often, if you can learn to love me a little.” 

“1 love you already,” was the reply. 

They pnrtcd in tbo ball, but instead of re¬ 
turning to llio room where young Hurst was 
wniting, Mrs. Ransom stood by the door motion¬ 
less as a statue, and gazed into the distance long 
after the carriage, which conveyed Gillian, dif- 
nppeared in the winding road that led from litr 
house. At last she was disturbed by a baud 
laid ou her arm. Young Ilurst hail come I'miu 
the study, impatient of her absence, nnd with 
his usual daring broke iu upon her reverie. 

She drew a deep breath, and turned lowmd 
him with a smile of ineffable happiness. Hut 
the moment her eyes met liis the smile was gone, 
and slio returned with hint lo the study with 
evident reluctance. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was a country scene, of a summer’s after¬ 
noon. Broad waves of sunshine lay warmly 
here and there, on the fertile “lowland mea¬ 
dows,” the deep quiet river, the hard white 
road, whose moistened surface spoke of the 
early morning’s rain. But summer sunshine 
falls not upon the free, God-given country as it 
does upon the brick and mortar of a city’s 
crowded streets. To the latter it brings oppres¬ 
sion, suffering, and discontent; to the former, 
bloom, and freshness, and beauty; and this was 
why the stalwart haymakers moved so cheer¬ 
fully among the high June clover, while the 
gay jest went round, and wild snatches of song 
echoed from lip to lip. Upon a slight eminence 
overlooking this busy rural scene, stood the 
domicile to which our simple tale, for a time, 
refers. It was a rambling, brown-stone cottage, 
and must have been built many and many a 
year before, for the weather-worn roof was quite 
covered with a thick growth of reddish-green 
moss, and the huge elms which stood guard 
around were fairly gray with age; yet, not¬ 


withstanding all this, it was a perfect gem 
of a place, rich in odd, out-of-the-way riches, 
quaintly carved cornices, and deep, diamond- 
paned windows, and would have furnished food 
for a full month’s inspection. 

Just within the vine-wreathed porch which 
sheltered the lower hall door from sunshine and 
storm, on this glowing July afternoon, sat good 
Dame Winters and her fairy grandchild May. 
White as drifted snow was the thin hair which 
lay so smoothly above the aged woman’s brow, 
and numerous were the lines which care had 
traced upon her pale cheek; but there was a 
tender loveliness in that neatly-robed form, 
bowed and withered by the weight of sixty-five 
winters, in those earnest blue eyes, whose light 
had been softened rather than dimmed by the 
hand of time, in the peaceful smile which ever 
played around those shrivelled lips, which 
youthful beauty could never claim; and that 
noble countenance was the true index to her 
character—gentle, kind, consistent, full of love 
to God and good-will to her fellow-men. Would 
to Heaven there were more such on earth! 
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No one could have dreamed of calling May 
Aydenn handsome, for indeed she was not, in 
the common acceptation of the term. Her fea¬ 
tures were by no means perfect in regularity, 
her hair and oyes quite a distance removed from 
the established standard of female beauty; but 
for all this, there was a charm about that soul¬ 
ful face which commanded universal attention, 
a look which led one almost insensibly to call 
her “angel” rather than May; I think an artist 
would have described it as spirituelle. Bom 
of wealthy parents, her nhole life had been 
spent in affluence, every advantage which edu¬ 
cation and society possessed being lavished 
Upon her; yet was she not, as so many younger 
daughters are, a spoiled child, for sorrow had 
been mingled with her cup of joy; the great 
refiner, Affliction, had- been busy at her heart, 
and, like choice gold tried by fire, she had come 
forth from each fresh chastisement brightened 
and purified from the dross which goes to make 
up a portion, greater or less, of every human 
nature. Her own mother had died long years 
before, and in her place had come a proud, self- 
willed woman, full of energy and craft, ■ and 
possessed of a tolerable share of good looks, 
whose solo ambition was to render her esta¬ 
blishment stylish beyond competition, to dress 
in the highest extravagance of fashion, and move 
“the observed of all observers,” vain, arrogant, 
selfish. This was her disposition to exactness, 
and so, of course, she was totally incapable of 
appreciating, much less of loving, our heroine’s 
delicate spirit; there was a wide gulf "between 
them. Poor, poor May 1 oh, so much worse than 
motherless 1 

Squire Aydenn was a thorough-going man of 
the world. Having said this, I have said all 
which the subject requires. A trite enough 
description, to he sure, hut expressing, as the 
ancients have it, multum in parvo, as all will 
allow. 

Of the eldest daughter, Adelaide, I have now 
no word to say, save that she was a beauty and 
a great belle, and, more than this, an out-and- 
out coquette, and, more than all, a favorito 
with her stepmother! 

Pure and true as May Aydenn was, in every 
sense of the words, averse as she had ever 
been to the senseless pomp and hollow vanity 
which go to make up so called “life” in the 
beau monde , hitter enemy to every manner of 
wrong as she always made it a principle to he, 
of course her home—hot-bed, as it was, of all 
these follies and sins—had few attractions for 
her; and this it was which led her so often to 
the rural village of Woodside, hard by which 


lived the aged grandmother, whose arms were 
ever gladly outstretched to greet her long- 
mourned Annie’s youngest child. 

Thus much by way of explanation; now to 
the incidents of this simple tale. 

Two months previous to tho sunny afternoon 
of which I have once again to speak, our pretty 
heroine—yours and mine, dear reader—had 
come to “Woodside Cottage,” and many a 
happy hour had passed since then, many a 
gay jest trembled on her tongue, many a bird- 
toned melody escaped her lip; hut now a shade 
of sad perplexity clouded that fair, open brow, 
and something strangely like tears lay upon 
either cheek. 

“What is it, dearie?” questioned the kind 
grandame, in her calm, pleasant way. “What 
troubles my child ?” 

“A letter from Adelaide.” And tho soft 
hand held up a delicately tinted, rose-perfumed 
missive, containing some half dozen tiny sen¬ 
tences. “It is written by papa’s direction, and 
I am to return home to-morrow, as Prank’s 
vacation commences three weeks earlier than 
usual. I want very much to see him, for he 
is a dear brother; hut how can I leave you, 
my precious grandmamma, and this happy, 
quiet place ?” And the sweet voice was tremu¬ 
lous with emotion. 

“ Because it is your duty to do so,” was the 
firm reply. 

“I know it is, and I try to feel as I should 
about it; but indeed, indeed, if you could only 
understand what a bitter trial it is for me to 
dwell beneath the same roof with her whom I 
have been taught to call mother, you would 
not, could not find it in your heart to chide my 
grief! Here, I find joy and peace ; here, 1 am 
able to continue daily in well-doing with little 
difficulty; here, I am allowed, yes, encouraged, 
to go on in the beautiful belief of 1 Christ cruci¬ 
fied;’ hut there, naught hut weary discontent is 
my portion; there, I am purposely surrounded 
with the most bewildering temptations ; there, 
I am mocked and condemned, while my religion 
is made a mere by-word!” And, overcome by 
this too true picture, she buried her face in 
her clasped hands, and wept convulsively. 

Sweet, clear, exultant as the ringing of Sab¬ 
bath chimes was the voice which answered these 
stormy words, and this was what it said:— 

“ ‘Blessed are they which arc persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake ; for theirs is the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

“ ‘Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake.’ ” 
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“ Go on, grandmamma,” entreated the maid- I 
on, in a low, quiet tone, for her sobs had ceased, 
“go on, if you please.” 

‘ ‘ The greater the cross, the brighter the crown. 
Let us pray.” And folding her withered hands 
closely together, the devoted disciple knelt re- I 
verently to crave that strength and peace which 
come alone from above. 

Very different from that just described was 
the scene which occurred at “Aydenn Place” 
at the same time. Within the spacious apart¬ 
ment which had been fitted up as a library sat 
Mrs. Aydenn and Adelaide, because it was “the 
coolest place in the house” and the “farthest 
removed from the village street”—two immense 
considerations, to be sure. 

“ Did you tell me you had written to May ?” 
questioned Mrs. Aydenn, recommencing con¬ 
versation, which had languished for the last 
half hour. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, in a tone so very faint 
that one would have thought the speaker just 
on the point of losing her voice. 

“ And when may we expect her ?” 

“To-morrow, I suppose. Papa was very 
particular to have the time appointed, as he 
always is." 

“Oh, of course!”—with considerable sarcasm 
—“he is always bent on thwarting my plans. 

I had hoped she would remain the summer, at 
least, with her grandmother—two such saints 
ought certainly to dwell together; but no, she 
must come here with her smooth tongue and 
hypocritical ways, to set herself up as a model 
of propriety, frown upon our pleasures with 
pious horror, and lead people to regard her as 
a very miracle of perfection, while they look 
upon as”— 

“As little better than the Goths and Vandals, 
in one point of view,” was the hasty interrup¬ 
tion, and a peal of laughter followed, as hearty 
as the extreme heat of the weather would admit. 

“ Exactly,” continued Mrs. Aydenn, recover¬ 
ing from her merriment. “But seriously, I am 
vexed beyond measure at the prospect which 
her presence affords. You know Frank and 
his friend, Mr. Wellington, are expected in the 
course of a week, and I have planned so many 
ways of diversion for them, which she will feel 
it her duty to discountenance.” 

“ Let her, if she likes ; she won’t effect any¬ 
thing, I make sure. You know we always do 
as we choose, especially when papa is busy, as 
he seems to be at present.” 

“Yes, but”— 

“No buts about it. We’ve had enough of 
this sort of talk. To change the subject; do 


you know, mamma, that I fancy I shall like 
Mr. Wellington ?” 

“Do you? Well, I shall not object to that"— 
and Mrs. Aydenn’s face displayed the eagerness 
she felt—“for Frank speaks of him in the high¬ 
est terms, as being handsome, nobly connected, 
and very wealthy—three of the best of recom¬ 
mendations, certainly.” 

“ He would not be thought of, if it were not 
for these,” was the quick response ; and then, 
in a deliberate, absent way, she repeated, “I 
fancy I shall like him.” 

“And if you do ?” 

“ I shall write my name Adelaide Wellington 
before six months.” And the queenly beauty 
complacently arranged the folds of her shining 
robe, moved the rare bracelet a trifle higher on 
her beautifully-moulded arm, and, with a self- 
satisfied smile, sank still farther back in the 
huge easy-chair which she occupied. 

“Well said, Adelaide,” exclaimed the proud 
step-mother, with evident gratification. “Yon 
do me, your teacher, honor; you are a child 
after my own heart. Oh, if I might speak thus 
of that detestable May 1” And so the conversa¬ 
tion ceased. 


CHAPTER II. 

The long-looked-for, much-talked-of visitors 
at length arrived, and received a most cordial 
welcome from each member of the Aydenn 
family, because one had always been a great 
favorite, and they expected the other would 
become so shortly. 

Frank Aydenn, heir and “hope of the house,” 
was a child of adoption, his own parents having 
died while he was yet in early childhood. Young, 
talented, generous-hearted, ho was indeed a 
noble fellow—though by no means exempt from 
faults—and well worthy the general esteem 
which was bestowed upon him. But it is our 
hero of whom we have most to say. The only 
offspring of wealthy parents, cradled in the lap 
of luxury, educated with the greatest care and 
expense, possessing unusual personal beauty, 
and a mind which of itself would have dis¬ 
tinguished him in any walk of life, petted 
and indulged by tender relatives, sought after 
and admired by the proudest of the exclusive 
circle in which he moved, wliat wonder if his 
twenty-third birthday had found him haughty, 
egotistical, exacting, prone to look with con¬ 
tempt upon those whom cruel circumstance 
had placed in a situation inferior to his own, 
devoted to the worship of that mighty god, self. 
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before which so many bow down ? But this was 
by no means the case. Created in the perfect 
image of his Maker, blessed with a soul as far 
above the petty meanness and heartless tyranny 
in practice, more or less, among all grades of 
society, as the heavens are above earth—I 
speak reverently; hearing the stamp of truo 
nobility upon his broad white brow, he moved 
among his fellows, day by day, fit representative 
of earnest manhood in all its glorious complete¬ 
ness. Proud he certainly was—not of his rank, 
not of the fortune at his command, nor yet of 
that heaven-born genius which was so unmis¬ 
takably a part of his being, but of the precious 
birthright which was his as citizen of a republic 
so extensive, so powerful, so free as our own 
blood-bought America; of those generous sym¬ 
pathies which, unchilled by the hardening in- 
iluence of passing years, still gushed up from 
his soul at sight of distress, warm, and fresh, and 
glowing as they had been in gnileless youth; of 
those God-like principles which-he had brought 
up from the beautiful faith of his early child¬ 
hood pure, and strong, and truo, though tempta¬ 
tions, both from without and within, had beset 
him sorely. And who shall say that he had not 
right, as well as reason, to exult in those things? 
It may he urged, that in the above delineation 
of character I have not been true to nature, 
that I have overdrawn and falsely colored; hut 
I protest against such an assertion. This is not 
wholly a fancy-painting; there are those tread¬ 
ing the earth as much superior to ordinary 
humanity as I have portrayed my hero to have 
been. Even my short life-experience has taught 
me this, though I am ready to grant that such 
are few, comparatively speaking, and rarely 
found. 

With all her moral short-sightedness, Ade¬ 
laide Aydenn was a keen reader of human 
character, else she would never have been the 
arrant coquette which she was ; and this desir¬ 
able gift was of great benefit to her in the pre¬ 
sent instance. One evening’s study of Sidney 
Wellington’s ingenuous face gave her a general 
idea of his tastes, habits, and disposition, and 
she planned accordingly. Of course, her ap¬ 
pearance pleased him. How could it do other¬ 
wise, worshipper as he had ever been of every¬ 
thing rare, and lovely, and glorious, as she was, 
in her young beauty? Very few of his thoughts 
were bestowed upon May, at least during the 
first week of his visit. He regarded her as one 
might a piece of statuary, too delicato to hear 
much handling; concluded, in his own mind, 
“she is gentle, rather pretty, perhaps lovable, 
but so shy!” and then turned to her brilliant 


sister. Ah, the charm of the syren—never 
exerted in vain—was at work, drawing him 
slowly, yet surely, within its fiendish power. 
“How very, very beautiful your sister Adelaide 
is!” he exclaimed, warmly, one day, while alone 
with Frank. 

“And how very, very enthusiastic you are !” 
was the quick return, 

“ Yet not more than the occasion requires.” 

“ Perhaps not”—with a deal of quiet irony— 
“perhaps not. It may be, dwelling beneath 
the same roof, as we have done, that I am un¬ 
able to appreciate her, or rather to understand 
her; hut if I do not, Fate forbid that I ever 
should." 

“Frank Aydenn, what do yon mean?” was 
the half angry interrogation. 

“Simply this”—and the young man’s brow 
was clouded, though he spoke in a calmer 
manner—“that the subject of our conversation, 
whom I have the honor of calling sister, is 
vastly different from wliat she seems to he. I 
am willing to acknowledge that her face is per¬ 
fect as any face can he, and that her general 
manners are, beyond expression, fascinating; 
hut further than tliis I cannot bestow one word 
of praise.” There was a strange, defiant light 
in young Wellington’s dark hazel eyes, hut he 
spoke no word, and Frank continued: “If I 
have seemed hasty or uncharitable, I beg you 
will pardon me, my dear fellow, for 1 have not 
intended to he. Since the first day of our meet¬ 
ing, you have been to mo as an elder brother, 
and I will not see yon bringing sorrow upon 
yourself without one warning. I have noticed 
your preference for Adelaide; I have marked 
her exertions to please you, and grieved at the 
sight, for I know her well, alas, too well! Self¬ 
ish, vain, imperious—this is her disposition, as 
I have proved it from boyhood. Would this 
satisfy you ?” 

“No, no! you know it would not,” was the 
earnest response; “hut 1 cannot believe you 
have spoken impartially; you must ho preju¬ 
diced. So fair an exterior does not conceal such 
hideous deformity.” 

“Well, well, think as you like”—and the 
speaker’s voice was full of vexation; “I’ve 
done my dirty, and if yon are bent upon de¬ 
stroying all your future happiness, why you ’ve 
a right to do so—an undoubted right.” And, 
taking a small hook, in a rich, deep purple- 
velvet binding, from the table near by, he re¬ 
lapsed into a gloomy silence. The volume 
proved to he a pocket edition of the Holy Bible, 
and, opening one of the blank leaves, lie saw, 
“May Aydenn, from her affectionate brother 
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Frank, June 13th, 18—traced in delicate 
characters. “Darling May!” lie exclaimed, 
quite involuntarily. 

“What of her?” was the low interrogation. 

“She is an angel”—with much emphasis— 
“an angel, God bless her!” And just then 
remembering that he had letters to write for 
the morning post, he rose hurriedly and left 
the room. 

Try as he might, young Wellington could 
not forget those eager, tender words. In vain 
he called himself “foolin vain grew ashamed 
of, then angry with, his heart. In the early 
morning hours, at the glare of noon, in the dead 
watches of the night, do whatever lie would, that 
impassioned “ Darling May! she is an angel I" 
haunted him still; and so at length he resolved 
to study her very carefully, very impartially. 

Day after day passed on, all too swiftly for 
our hero, who was engaged in a wonderfully 
interesting investigation; hut of the change 
which was effected in him during this period, 
pen of mine can never speak enough. It was 
as the bringing of one from total darkness into 
comparative light, lie had said within him¬ 
self, “I will seek a fuller acquaintance with 
maiden May, because Flunk is so fond of her; 
but I am sure we shall never he friends, she is 
so proud, and cold, and shy.” He found her 
with a soul overfull of earnest afTection, sweet 
humility, unwavering truthfulness, and holy 
purposes. His first feelings at this great dis¬ 
covery were those of unhounded astonishment; 
from this they changed to admiration, and finally 
into a sentiment an immense deal warmer than 
either of the above. 

Frank saw how matters were progressing, 
and silently acknowledged that a mountain- 
weight of care was rising from his mind; and 
there were other eyes on the watch, too, and 
another brain busy, which did not arrive at 
such an enviable conclusion. So poor May 
was made to suffer more than she had pre¬ 
viously done, without dreaming in the least 
what the real occasion could ho. 

“Are you alone, mamma, and may I come 
in?” 

It was Adelaide who questioned thus, one 
dull, rainy evening. A brief “yes” was ac¬ 
corded to both questions, and in a moment 
more she stood within Mrs. Aydenn’s dressing- 
room. 

But after she had entered she did not seem 
disposed to reveal her errand, for, sauntering 
to a large chair which stood in the darkest 
comer, she seated herself therein, folded her 


hands closely together, and began to rock slowly 
hack and forth, all the wliilo without a word. 
Her mother had evidently Seen her in such 
moods before, and knew how to manage ; one 
would have judged as much, from the fact that, 
instead of speaking to her, as many another 
would have done, she studied her face quietly 
for a moment, and then went on again with her 
writing. 

Presently, a tiny foot tapped the carpet, the 
huge corner chair was moved into the light, 
and a voice began, “Mamma, I have come to 
speak to you of Mr. Wellington,” then stopped 
abruptly. 

“ Ah!” And pen, ink, paper, .and escritoire 
were laid hastily aside, in consideration of the 
important subject, while the delighted step¬ 
mother continued: “ You have come to tell me 
that he has proposed, have you not!” 

“By no. means! at least not to me!" And 
the llush on the beauty’s cheek deepened, while 
the fires of suppressed passion brightened her 
eye. 

“Why, Adelaide, child, how you talk—how 
yon look! ’ ’ was the hasty oxclamation. * ‘ What 
am I to understand from all this ?" 

“ Only, that if Sidney Wellington has pro¬ 
posed to any one, it has been your daughter 
May, rather than myself!” came, in a low, 
hissing tone, from between those pearly teeth. 

Had a thunderbolt exploded directly above 
her head, it could not have started that bold, 
had woman more than did this brief announce¬ 
ment. She sprang to her feet, and, pacing up 
and down the room like a caged lioness, be¬ 
stowed the most abusive epithets upon our 
hero, and coupled curses loud and fearful with 
our heroine’s name. When this exciting scene 
had continued for perhaps ten minutes, Adelaide 
remarked, very sarcastically— 

“Well, mamma, were I in your place I would 
not he quite so demonstrative. I did not tell 
you that Sidney Wellington had proposed to 
May; I have no fear that tilings are so had; 
hut, assuredly, he is vastly more attentive to 
her of late than I care to have him.” And 
then followed a minute detail of little affairs 
which had excited her suspicions, and went to 
prove that they were not without foundation. 

“But how am I to help you, my dear?” inter¬ 
rogated Mrs. Aydenn, after the narration was 
quite finished. “What can I do ?” 

“Rid the house of her; send her hack to 
grandmamma I” was the concise return. And 
this plan, seeming a really feasible one, was 
resolved upon by mother as well as daughter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The early autumn day had come to a close. | 
The sunset glow had faded into twilight, twilight 
deepened into night, and once again good mother 
earth reposed in the amis of the shadowy angel 
whom we call sleep. High over all shone the 
harvest-moon, crowning the mountain hrows 
with a new glory, flinging among the dense pine- 
groves a soft, bewildering glow, adding fresh 
beauty to each object which reposed beneath 
its fairy beams. Through a long line of huge 
maple-trees those cheerful rays wont quivering 
till they found a large, deep recessed window, 
from which the rich curtains had been care¬ 
lessly parted ; and wliat saw they ? A spacious 
apartment draped in snowy white, with rare 
furniture disposed gracefully here and there, 
costly paintings on the walls, and a profusion 
of flowers loading the air with their intoxicating 
fragrance, a soft couch, liued like the faintest 
blush of daylight at the dawning, and, among 
its bright yielding cushions, a young heart sob¬ 
bing its life away. 

Poor May Aydenn! Alone with her Maker 
and the silent night, she wrestled in prayer for 
strength and patience to do battle with the 
bitter trials which had so long encompassed 
her. A few hours more would see her far re¬ 
moved from the scenes where restless grief had 
been so often her portion; hut even with this 
prospect of release came a sad, sad thought. 
She was about to leave the nearest earthly friend 
which she had ever known, to meet him when? 
Living, as she had done, for so many days, be¬ 
neath the same roof with Sidney Wellington, 
object of so many of his kind attentions as she 
had been, admirer as she was of every good 
and noble thing, and realizing in him her ideal 
of human perfection, what wonder was it that 
her pure soul, earth-worn and weary, had turned 
to his for that companionship and appreciation ; 
which it might not hope to find elsewhere within 
that lordly dwelling? wliat wonder that she had 
at first learned to admire, and afterwards to 
esteem ? None, surely; yet, because the ful¬ 
filment of her girlish dream of sympathy and 
encouragement interfered with the selfish plans 
of tho cold, crafty, workl-wedded Adelaide, it 
must he cruelly sundered and thrust, bruised 
and bleeding, hack into her chilled heart. 

But to return to that night-scene. 

“ I must see him once more!” said the poor 
girl, rising slowly from her recumbent posture. 

“ I must see him once more, if ho is still in tho 
library.” And having bathed her burning eyes 
in cold water, till all traces of team had been 


removed, smoothed her dishevelled hair, and 
rearranged her tasteful robe, she passed silently 
into the dimly-lighted ball, and with quick, 
nervous steps gained the library-door. For an 
instant she paused there, and whispered softly to 
herself, “Surely, I cannot be blamed for this,” 
and then, with flushed cheek and suppressed 
breath, noiselessly entered the room. It was 
quite evident that her intrusion was not known 
by the gentleman who sat directly beneath the 
brilliantly lighted chandelier, for he did not 
move his hand from the table hard by his side, 
nor change in the slightest degree his position. 
She stood and gazed upon him. How noble he 
looked, in that careless, easy attitude, his finely 
formed head resting languidly against the hack 
of the ponderous arm-chair, the heavy mass of 
night-black hair brushed quite away from his 
broad, open brow, and an expression of earnest 
thoughtfulness in his partially closed eyes. 

“Ah, he is weary,” mused the gentle May, 
“troubled, possibly, for there are sad lines 
around his mouth which I never saw there 
before. Perhaps, after all, I had better leave 
him without a word; it may he my duty to do 
this, hut it would be hard, very hard,” And 
the mere thought was so hitter that she could 
not bring it into practice. “At least, I may 
he allowed a few moments’ conversation," she 
said, with more resolution, and moved farther 
from tho door. 

Her footsteps, light as they were, attracted 
Wellington’s attention. He glanced towards 
her, and, seeing who it was, rose hastily from 
his seat and advanced to meet her. “Miss 
Aydenn !” he exclaimed, with a peculiarly win¬ 
ning smile, eagerly clasping in both his own 
tho hand which was shyly extended in greet¬ 
ing. “ I had hardly dared hope for this plea¬ 
sure. Our first meeting since last evening, I 
believe. Where have you kept yourself all 
day?” 

In her room; she had been very busy, she 
told him, which was the truth. 

She looked pale, he said, considerately ; she 
must he tired. Which would she prefer as a 
seat, lounge or easy-chair ? 

“Neither,” she declared. She could not stop 
long; she was going away the next day, and 
had only come to say good-by, 

“Going away to-morrow?’’ And tho young 
man’s face expressed the astonishment he felt. 

“Yes, early in the morning,” so early that 
she should not he likely to see him, she affirmed; 
“so to-night must do instead.” 

“But where are you going, and when shall 
you return?” were the rapid interrogations. 
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“To grandmamma’s home, in Woodside,” 
was the reply, “and I cannot tell liow long I 
shall remain there, probably for quite a while. 
But I must not stay here longer. Good-by, Mr. 
Wellington.” And she turned to go. 

‘ ‘ Good-by, May Aydenn, ’ ’ he returned, slowly, 
detaining her for one brief moment by his side, 
then adding, in a low, reverent tone, “God 
bles3 you!” 

And with these words ringing in her ear, she 
left him, silently as she had come. 

Days passed on. Sidney Wellington still re¬ 
mained a guest at “Aydenn Place,” and still 
were the festivities in honor of his presence 
continued. Balls and dinner-parties, morning 
excursions and excursions by moonlight were 
planned and executed with au alacrity worthy 
a better cause ; and in each and every pleasuro 
Adelaide Aydenn participated, acknowledged 
queen of wit and beauty. Ah 1 but slie was a 
peerless creature, though some of the rival 
belles were ill-natured enough to assert that 
she might he very properly compared with a 
certain species of apple, which presents a fair, 
tempting surface, but upon being opened is 
found to eontaiii naught save a heap of bitter 
dust. After May’s departure, affairs progressed 
more to her mind. Upon all occasions, Welling¬ 
ton was her attendant, kind, agreeable, con¬ 
siderate in whatever he said or did; and if he 
was not quite as devoted as she could have 
wished, she had too much policy to seem to 
notice it. It cannot ho denied that her bewil¬ 
dering fascinations captivated liis fancy. He 
could not have laid claim to a human nature if 
this had been otherwise ; but there lier power 
ceased, for another imago occupied his heart— 
another love had taken possession of his sonl. 
Ah, lie did not forget the scene in the quiet 
library—the pale, sad face, looking so much 
paler in the brilliant gas-liglit, the dark, wistful 
eyes which had been raised one brief mor.rnt 
to his, the soft, womanly voice which had 
murmured, “ Good-by, Mr. Wellington.” He 
thought of these things very, very often, and 
each time with a deeper emotion, a newer 
thrill of delight. 

Fortunate May Aydenn, to be beloved by 
such an one! 

The first week in November had come, and 
Wellington, despairing of seeing May again at 
her own home, suddenly resolved to seek her 
at Woodside. 

It would be impossible for pen of mine to 
describe the consternation which prevailed at 
“Aydenn Plaoe,” when his intended departure 
was announced. 


Must lie go quite so soon ? would lie not spare 
them one week, at least, one little week longer? 
pleaded the belle, Adelaide, and one jewelled 
hand was placed persuasively upon his arm, 
and the face which was raised to meet his 
glance wore an expression of deep, bewitching 
tenderness. 

He must, indeed, was the reply; he ought to 
have gone before. 

But would be not wait for Mrs. S-’s ball ? 

Might slie not induce him to this ? 

■Now her voice was tremulous with emotion, 
and tears filled those large, thrilling eyes. 

“No, thank you,” he said, with a smile, but 
his tone was full of firm determination. “Busi¬ 
ness before pleasure, you know, and mine is of 
a nature which cannot well be deferred.” And 
with this answer the proud beauty was com¬ 
pelled to be satisfied. Her first ruse bad failed! 

The November winds were blowing fiercely, 
telling wild, mournful tales at every corner and 
around every chimney top, whirling the dry, 
fallen leaves here and there, with a sort of 
reckless rage. The November sky was thick 
and dark with great masses of grayish-black 
clouds, betokening a coming storm ; indeed, 
occasional drops of rain were already beginning 
to fall. But May Aydenn, walking alone in the 
garden at “Woodside Cottage,” felt neither the 
wind nor the rain, though she bad no bonnet 
upon her bead, and the huge shawl she worn 
was wrapped very loosely about her. Her mind 
was busy with sad, conllicting thoughts. One 
could have told this by the tiny lines on that 
earnest brow, and the troubled, care-worn ex¬ 
pression which had settled round those thin 
lips. No new afllictions, probably, were the 
theme of her meditations, only old ones grown 
the keener from having been long cherished. 
Once, such moods as the present were of fre¬ 
quent occurrence with her; but since she bad 
learned whore to go with every heart-burden, 
where to find joy and peace, they bad become 
very rare. Indeed, it was a long, long time 
since she had allowed herself to indulge in 
one; but this day it came upon her with so 
much strength that she could not well resist it, 
and this was why she wandered through that 
dim old garden alone. 

Presently, a quick, firm step sounded on the 
smooth, hard walk just behind her. She turned 
to see who the intruder was. One astonished 
glance, and “Mr. Wellington!” fell from her 
lips. 

“Of a truth,” was the light reply, and a 
manly hand was extended to greet her. 
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“But why did not grandmamma send some 
ono to tell mo that you were como?” was tho 
oonfusod interrogation, for our heroine know 
only too well that lior hair was in a stato of Bad 
disorder. 

“Bocnuso I hogged her not,” was tho arch 
reply. “ I wished to surprise you myself; and 
my purposo hna Been fully accomplished, has 
it not?” 

Reassured by his playful self-possession, sho 
was about to reply in tho same tono, when, 
seized by a now thought, ho hastily interrupted 
hor with tho exclamation— 

“ But how comes it that you aro out thus, 
and tho afternoon so cold ? I shall bo obliged 
to lecture yon a bit, dear May; this will never 
do I” And ho looked very grave, whilo ho 
made hor stop till ho should fold tho neglected 
shawl closely around her. 

“Dear May!” How strangely tho words 
sounded to hor! bow strange his manner was 1 
what could be the reason of it ? and why did ho 
care so particularly, this afternoon of all otliors, 
for her comfort? Almost involuntarily, as these 
queries filled her heart, sho raised hor eyes to 
his. Thoir glances mot, and in a moment ho 
seemed to have road her thoughts, for ho re¬ 
plied, in a deep, tender tono—■ 

“Because I love you, little darling.” 

Pass we ovor tho succeeding scono—tho 
humble romonstranoes and blushes on tho ono 
side, the eager pleadings on the other. It is 
enough to say that love conquered evory obsta¬ 
cle ; and when Sidney "Wellington, after a woolc’a 
stay, loft "Woodsido, May Aydonu was his be¬ 
trothed bride. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The woman who acted in tho capacity of 
seamstress at “Aydenn Placo” was, soon after 
tho events recorded in the last chapter, taken 
violently ill. This was quite unfortunate for 
her employers, as she was right in tho midst of 
their winter sowing, and tlioy could not soon 
find another to fill hor place. In thoir per¬ 
plexity, a happy idea entered Adelaide’s mind: 
"Why couldn’t May be recalled and sot to work ? 
She was particularly nico with a needle, and 
very swift, too. There was nothing in the 
world to hinder her from coming, and, after 
all the trouble alio had occasioned them, it was 
no more than right for hor to do them a good 
turn, now that she could. 

Mr. Aydenn boing immersed in politics, as 
nsual, was not spoken to concerning the sub¬ 


ject. Mrs. Aydonu, being generally an oolio of 
hor stop-daughter, thought tho plan a most 
excellent ono; and so a letter was forthwith 
dispatched to our heroine, requesting hor imme¬ 
diate return homo. Sho rocoivod tho summons 
very chocrfully, and declared, in the heartiest 
mnnnor possible, that tlioy had done quite right 
to sond for her; she should bo really glad to do 
them a kindness. 

llappy May 1 nothing was a troublo to hor 
noir. 

“ Hero is something for yon, mademoiselle,” 
criod Franchotto, tho accomplished French wait¬ 
ing-maid, of whom Adelaide was so very fond, 
“something nice, I suspect.” And, with an 
arch smile, she drew a heavy lottor from tho 
pocket of her jaunty apron. 

Tho hollo seized it eagerly, smiled when she 
saw tho superscription, and, exclaiming, ooqnol- 
tisldy, “From Sidney 1” opened it. But the 
smilo vanished ns slio road, and, when sho had 
finishod the last pngo, lior lips wore a very do- 
oidod pout. “ So vory tamo 1” was hor vexod 
comment. “Descriptions of parties, balls, and 
operas, but not a word of love, after all my 
exertions to win him, too 1 Too bad, I doclnru I” 

“rioaso, mademoiselle, perhaps there is somo, 
cause for his writing as he does,” put in Fran- 
cliotto, officiously, and Adelaide, instead of re¬ 
proving her, as sho should havo done, inquirod, 
eagerly— 

“ Somo enufio ? what do you moan ?” 

“ Well, maybe, nothing much, only”— And 
sho liositated. 

“ Only wliat?” was tho impatient quory. 

“Why, I’vo lioon thinking that—that pos¬ 
sibly Mr. Wellington lias—what do you call it? 
—fallen in lovo.” 

“ Yes, yes 1” half angrily. “Don’t stammer 
so; can’t you speak plainly?” 

“To be snro I can. Well, then, I’vo been 
thinking that possibly Mr. Wellington has 
already fallen in lovo with somebody. You 
know such a thing is quite likely?” 

“I know it is not!” was tho indignant re¬ 
sponse. “ Who do you imagine could succeed 
whore I failed ?” 

“I don’t know”—with a spico of malice. 
“Thoro’s no accounting for tastes, you see. 
Now, some people tako a wonderful fancy to 
Miss May.” 

“Miss Mayl May Aydenn!” soroamod the 
beauty, starting a now thought. “ You don’t 
supposo—you don’t expect that she liaB sup- 
plantod me ?” 

“ Begging your pardon, I do, mademoiselle.” 

“ Franchettc, do you know this ?” 
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“Yob, mademoiselle.” ■ 

11 Can you prove it ?” 

“ I believe so; at any rato, I can try.” Anil 
then, in a confidential touo, followed a long 
story of May’s having received a letter; of her 
(Franoliotto) suspecting, by the glimpse slio 
obtained of it, whom it was from ; and, dually, 
of lior discovering, by means of watching, wliero 
it was placod. “Do you know about Miss May’s 
osoi'itoii'o, mademoiselle f” slio asked, in con¬ 
clusion. 

“ Yes, I have one precisely like it." 

“ Well, then, of course the key to yours will 
fit that; so go to it, when you feel disposed, 
and see what you find there.” And, shrugging 
hor shoulders significantly, she added, in an in¬ 
sinuating manner, “i hopo mademoiselle will 
seo the risk 1 liavo run in doing this service for 
hor." 

“She will, indeed," was the reply, accom¬ 
panied by a dry laugh, “ nor will slio forget to 
reward you handsomely for it.” 

And so the conversation ended. 

Lato on the afternoon of that sumo day 
the unprincipled Adolaido sought her sister’s 
room while site was out for a walk, and, pro¬ 
ceeding according to I'rancliotto’s directions, 
found tho lottor for which sho sought. It was 
indeed from Wellington, and, as sho road slowly, 
lino by lino, noting tho respectful tenderness 
which glowed in every thought, tho fuvor glow 
of anger deepened on oithor chock, and a wild, 
unnatural light burned in those (lark eyes. 
“Oh, Sidney Wellington I” sho exclaimed, whon 
sho had quite finished tho last pago. “ I would 
havo sold my soul foryour lovo; hut you scorned 
mo t” And, overcome by emotion, she wept 
groat scalding tears, while heavy, gaHping sobs 
convulsed hor framo. But it was only for a mo¬ 
ment ; pride came to hor aid, and tho haughty 
head was raised, while she hissed from between 
her closed teeth, “ You scorned mol you turned 
to that Bimplo, baby face, and she shall suffer 
for it /” 

This was all sho said ; hut from that moment 
hor fiendish plotting began. } 

“ What can it moan ? oh, what can it mean ?” 
And Sidney Wellington’s faco oxprossod only 
too well tho hitter grief which was at liia heart. 

“ False, false to mo, my May, you whom 1 liavo 
always esteemed aB hut littlo lower than tho 
angels 1 you whom I havo worshipped with 
snob a pure, unselfish devotion 1 you for whom 
I would havo laid down my life willingly, gladly 1 
I will not believo it I Surely, I must havo mis¬ 
taken your language, or, rather, this must bo 


a frightful dream!” And with eager haste ho 
again glanced over the tiny letter which he 
had crushed in liis hand. It was briof, hut 
oxplioit, and this was what it said:— 

Mu. Wellington : Of lato my feelings for you 
have undergone a complete chango. Please 
consider me as released from any engagements 
which I may havo made with you. 

Respectfully, May It. Aydenn. 

Cold, doliberatn, cruel t what wonder that 
the strong man paced up and down that luxu¬ 
rious apartment in very agony of spirit? what 
wonder that those proudly curved lips were 
compressed till they looked pale and thin ? that 
the blue voinB on that noblu brow woro swollen 
out stiff and hard liko knotted cords ? Oh, 
there was a fierce strife going on in his mind— 
a strife between Passion and Principle. 

“She is unworthy your lovo; sho has wronged 
you; lot her go without a word!” urged Pas¬ 
sion, sternly. 

“ Sick to know tho causo of this strange treat¬ 
ment ; she may not ho in tho fault,” outspoke 
Principle, in a swoet, soothing tone ; and Prin¬ 
ciple conquered. 

So Sidney Wellington nerved liimsolf to calm¬ 
ness, and wrote a letter to his idolized May—a 
letter full of anxious tenderness, begging that 
ho might at least know why her heart had 
grown so cold towards him. 

Ho waited many long, weary days for an an¬ 
swer. It came at last. With restless fingers lie 
broke the seal, and found his own jjIcu returned, 
and a snowy note containing these lines :■—• 

1 mistook esteem for love. Pardon mo. Adieu. 

May Aydenn. 

Ilis faco was pale as polished marhlo when 
lie had finished them; hut all ho said was, 
“ May God forgive her!” 


CHAPTER V. 

Will Mr. Wellington please call at No. — 
-Placo, at 12 o’clock this A. M. 

And oblige An old Acquaintance. 

Tims read the note which was given to our 
hero one lato winter morning. It was evidently 
from a female hand, and puzzled him not a 
littlo; hut as it was dated from ono of tlio 
most fasliionnhlo streets of his native city, ho 
did not hesitate to return an affirmative answer 
by tho waiting hearer, and the hour specified 
saw him ushered iuto one of the most aristo- 
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critic mansions of the very aristocratic neigh¬ 
borhood, - Place. 

He had been sitting alone for about half an 
hour, when an extra amount of confusion in 
the outer hall announced a fresh arrival. A 
murmur of cheerful conversation fell on his 
ear, then died away, and presently the draw¬ 
ing-room door opened, and Adelaide Aydenn 
advanced to meet him. “Miss Aydenn 1” he 
exclaimed, in unfeigned astonishment. 

“ Mr. Wellington!” And in a moment more 
the daintily gloved hand rested quietly in his 
own. “I am not punctual,’’ she said, hur¬ 
riedly, referring to her watch. “ I went out to 
oblige Cousin Annie this morning, and wo were 
detained longer than I anticipated; will you 
pardon me ?” 

Of course he would! He felt then, as he 
looked upon her, that he should he willing to 
pardon any act which she might perform, and 
quite involuntarily he told her so. 

Slio blushed deeply at this, and proceeded to 
remove her bonnet, cloak, and furs without a 
word. 

“You are wondering liow I came to send for 
you,” she remarked, at length, coming hack 
for a seat by his side; “ and I almost wonder 
now myself at such temerity ; but I had been 
in the city for more than a week without catch¬ 
ing the slightest glimpse of your face, and, in¬ 
deed, I wanted to see you badly, so—” 

“Yon did quite right, I assure you," lie 
interrupted, earnestly; “no apology is needed, 
so please do not offer one. But where are your 
parents ?’ ’ 

“ Spending the winter in the city of-,” 

was the reply, “ where I have been till 1 came 
up for a short visit to Cousin Annie.” 

“ And May ?” 

“ Is with her grandmamma.” 

“Tell me of her,” he entreated, in a deep, 
husky tone. 

“There is hut little to tell,” she replied, 
quickly divining his meaning; “but that little 
you shall hear. She wrote us, just before she 
returned from Woodside, last fall, speaking of 
her engagement to you, and we knew nothing 
more of it until informed by lier that tlio con¬ 
nection was severed.” 

“ But you think she loved me!" 

“ Most certainly ; I know she did for a while! 
hut I must confess, though it grieves me deeply 
to say so, that her disposition rather inclines to 
fickleness, which is all the explanation I can 
give of her conduct towards you.” Fora mo¬ 
ment, the proud beauty was silent, then con¬ 
tinued, in a slow, musing way: “It is a sad 


affair, a sad affair, and from my heart I pity 
you t” 

Who could mistrust the regretful sorrow 
which glowed and deepened on that radiant 
face ? Who could question the truthfulness of 
tlmso words so simply uttered, yet conveying 
such a world of tender sympathy? Not Wel¬ 
lington, surely! the soul of honor himself, ho 
never dreamed that deceit lurked beneath so 
much apparent sincerity, and so his voice was 
full of grateful earnestness as he replied— 

“ Blessings on you, my sweet friend, for your 
gentle pity 1 Believe me, it is very precious to 
my troubled heart 1 You, at least, must he 
what you profess; you, at least, I may never 
fear to trust; thank Hod for that 1” And with 
this, he changed the topic of conversation. 

For five weeks Adelaide Aydenn remained a 

guest at-Place ; and her cousin being not 

only a fashionable woman, but prime leader of 
tlie fon, she was, of course, introduced into the 
highest circle of society. Young, beautiful, ac¬ 
complished, and an heiress withal, she attracted 
universal attention, and soon had the satisfac¬ 
tion of finding herself reigning belle of every 
assembly, while her name was the toast of the 
city, and hearts, hands, and fortunes were 
offered profusely for her acceptance. 

During all this time, Sidney Wellington was 
her constant attendant. It is needless to tell 
how the charms of the syren were at work 1 
how she encouraged, smiled upon, and flattered 
him, yet so artfully that no one could take ex¬ 
ception to it! how she employed lier fiendish 
fascinations as toils to draw him into the 
charmed circle of her power! how each day, 
slowly yet surely, she drew the silken cord, 
which bound him to her, tighter and tighter, 
till at length her fell purpose was accomplished 
—till he had declared his love for her, and 
been coyly assured that it was reciprocated! 

Poor Wellington! It was the old human 
spider and fly story acted over again, with this 
exception: he was a much nobler human fly 
than one commonly meets, and, of a surety, 
she a more ounning spider! or, if you like it 
better, take tliis illustration: he was the bold, 
beautiful tropical bird (and I may safely add, 
unsuspecting) ; she tlie slimy, subtle, yet bright, 
bewildering serpent I 

Spring’s warm breath had kissed the winter’s 
snow away, save an occasional patch lying ill 
some shady place. Rough, brown buds were 
swelling on the forest-trees, and hero and there, 
in tlie most sheltered garden nooks, soft-eyed 
crocuses raised their graceful heads. 
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It was one of the most delightful of all these 
fine mornings. The Aydenn family, excepting 
Frank, already returned to their summer home, 
were taking a late breakfast, when a servant 
entered with the morning’s mail, which was 
given directly to Mr. Aydeiui. 

“ None for you, wife, and but little for Ade¬ 
laide,” he said, in his busy, bustling way, at 
the same time reaching forward and placing a 
letter in the belle’s extended hand. 

He had looked very earnestly at the super¬ 
scriptions of the three which he retained, for 
some time, when May ventured to inquire— 

“Anything for me, papa?” 

“ No, my dear,” was the preoccupied reply. 

“Anything for me, papa?” mimicked Adelaide, 
with a triumphant sneer, at the same time 
placing her own letter so that her sister could 
not avoid seeing it. 

For one moment the gentle girl gazed at that 
well known post-mark, that peculiar, yet fa¬ 
miliar superscription, and an expression of 
fearful anguish passed over her countenance ; 
but she spoke no word, and went on very qui¬ 
etly with her roll and coffee. 

For long, weary weeks, she had watched and 
waited for one line—one word, at least, from 
her absent lover; but she watched and waited 
in vain! Again and again she wrote him, 
begging to know the cause of his protracted 
silence, till maidenly pride revolted against 
such bitter self-abasement, and she settled 
down in a kind of blank despair. But she was 
not one to long remain thus; though her chief 
earthly support had proved as a broken reed, 
God and his revealed word were still her own, 
and strong in a consciousness of this truth, she 
roused from the sullen apathy into which she 
had at first fallen, turning her face resolutely 
to meet the stem fate which evidently awaited 
her. No one ever heard a complaining word 
from her lip ; no one ever saw her wear a sad, 
dejected countenance ; but, all the while, the 
delicate cheek was getting paler and paler, the 
tender form losing its symmetrical fulness. 

After Adelaide’s cruel sneer, she failed rapid¬ 
ly, much to the consternation of good Mrs. Wil- 
lits, who had tended her in early childhood, 
and acted in the capacity of nurse in the family 
ever since. “ Something more than common 
is-the matter with the child,” sho argued within 
herself; “ some secret worriment of mind, 1 
opine, and I must find out what it can be.” 
And from that moment she commenced a vigi¬ 
lant watch of all our heroine’s movements. She 
had not long to wait ere hor praiseworthy in- 
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tentions were rewarded. And tins is how it 
was:— 

Upon going into May’s chamber one sunny 
afternoon, she found her buried in a heavy 
sleep. “Poor darling!”" whispered the kind 
soul, tenderly", “completely beat out, I de¬ 
clare I And how pale and sorrowful-like sho 
looks I I’ll stay by her a while.” And she 
drew up a chair by the low couch very quietly, 
that sho might the better keep her self-ap¬ 
pointed watch. She had been sitting thus si¬ 
lently for more than an hour, and was just 
thinking of going about other duties, when the 
young girl turned restlessly in her slumber, 
threw one thin hand above her head, and 
sobbed, as any tired child might have done, 
“Oh, dear 1” 

“Did I ever!” commented the watcher; “if 
that wasn’t enough to make one’s heart ache ! 
More ’n likely as not she ’ll wake up pretty 
soon; at any rate, I ’ll wait a few minutes 
longer,” And she sank back into her old posi¬ 
tion. She had scarcely made herself comfort¬ 
able again, before the suffering maiden’s lips 
began to move. At first her words were quite 
inaudible, but gradually became more distinct. 

“ Sidney—Wellington,” she murmured, 
softly. Anxious Mrs. Willits was on the alert 
in an instant. “Oh, Wellington!" began the 
invalid once more, with a heavy sigh; “ false, 
false to me ; God forgive me if I loved you too 
well!” and her pale face wore an expression 
of deep, hopeless misery. 

The generous-souled nurse had heard just 
enough. Possessing, naturally, a mind of re¬ 
markable keenness and strength, and tho¬ 
roughly acquainted, in her own peculiar way, 
with the world as it goes, she needed no other 
key to unravel the mystery wliich had for so 
long a time shrouded her favorite May, than 
the words she had lately heard. “The vil¬ 
lain 1” she muttered between her closed teeth, 
“ the miserable villain; he shall suffer for this, 
if he’s the least mite of conscience!” And 
forthwith sho began planning ways and means 
to accomplish her object. 

“ I have it I” at length came from her lips, 
after a considerable silence. “ I ’ll beg leave 
of absence on pretence of going to visit sister 
Polly for a week or so, and I ’ll find him, the 
heartless wretch! if he’s in ■ city! and 
I ’ll tell him how this poor lamb has been going 
on for these ever so many weeks, and how her 
life is dying out drop by drop, and I ’ll see what 
I shall see I” 

Dear, good Dame Willits! She was a hum- 
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ble, unlearned woman, in the common accep¬ 
tation of the terms; but her heart was iu the 
right place, and what she said she meant, and 
what she set about doing, she never left un¬ 
done 1 


CHAPTER VI. 

r< T here’s a woman below waiting to see 
you, sir,” announced Wellington’s servant, one 
bright May morning. 

“ A woman ?” 

“Yes, sir, an elderly woman; and a queer 
sort of body, too, I guess.’’ 

“ But who is she ! and what does she want !” 

“ She wouldn’t tell me her name, and as for 
the last matter she said she wanted to see my 
master, sir. Shall I show her up !” 

“By all means.” And our hero began to 
puzzle his brain with the query, “ Who can it 
be?” 

He had not long to remain in doubt, how¬ 
ever, for presently his servant threw the door 
wide open, and a portly female figure entered. 

“Mr. Wellington,” she said, with a stiff, old- 
fashioned courtesy. 

“ Mrs. Willits!” he exclaimed, in unbounded 
astonishment, advancing to meet her. 

“The same, sir,” was the curt reply; and 
she hastily sank into the chair which he prof¬ 
fered her. “I have come to you from Miss 
Aydenn,” she commenced, abruptly—and her 
voice was hard and stem—“Miss May Aydenn; 
and I liavo come to tell you that she is dying!” 

“ Dying ?” shrieked the young man, wildly, 
forgetful of time, place, everything hut the ter¬ 
rible words which he had just heard. “ Dying ? 
my May dying, did you say ?” 

“Ayl that was what I said, sir; dying a 
slow, miserable death. And now I want you 
to tell me who you think is her murderer!” 

A wild stare was her only reply, and she con¬ 
tinued— 

“You do not answer; hut I am not afraid to 
speak! Well, then, it is yourself! you who 
have dimmed her eye—you who have paled 
her cheek—you who have crushed her gentle 
spirit—you who have almost taken her very 
life 1” 

“Madam”—and the voice which responded 
thus was frightfully harsh and cold—“I shall 
listen to no more such accusations. It is enough 
for me to know that she whom I loved, ay, wor¬ 
shipped, more than my very life, is false to me; 
false, and cruel as the grave ! ” 

“ Who says she is false ?” was the indignant 


interrogation—and suddenly a strange light 
dawned upon the good woman’s mind. 

“ Two letters penned by her own hand.” 

“ And how else can you prove it T" 

“ By her sister.” 

“ I thought so!” in a tone of mingled anger 
and triumph. “There was never one hit ot 
mischief done in that house yet hut she was 
at the bottom of it!” 

“Mrs. Willits, madam, what do you mean!” 
—and our hero’s face was strangely flushed and 
eager. 

“ Just this. If May Aydenn ever loved you, 
slie loves you now; and if there’s trouble be¬ 
tween 3 r our heart and hers it’s Adelaide who 
lias made it!” 

“ Do you know this !” 

“/ know Adelaide Aydenn,'’ was the signifi¬ 
cant reply; and then she continued, in a frank, 
humble way: “I believe, young man, I've 
wronged you in my mind, and if I have, may 
the Lord forgive me 1 I haven’t meant to do 
it; but I do love May very dearly. I’ve been 
with lier ever since she was a little infant child, 
so slie seems like one of my own, and those 
that hurt her hurt me too.” 

“Blessings on you for those words !”—and 
tears were in the proud man’s eyes; “hut can 
you tell me more ?” 

“Not a bit. You see, sir, I didn’t quite like 
to say anything to May about it, because she 
is so sensitive like; and I was afraid she’d 
think I was kind o’ meddlin’, so I kept my sus¬ 
picions to myself, and, on pretence of going to 
visit sister Polly, got long enough leave of ab¬ 
sence to come to you. But I’ll tell you what 
to do, sir. Miss Adelaido is going a visiting all 
next week; so, if you can make it convenient 
to go to Aydenn Place while she is away, I ’ll 
warrant you my darling will clear up anything 
which you may have against her.” And sud¬ 
denly remembering that she had some shopping 
to do, and but little time to do it in, the good 
woman bade the grateful Wellington a hasty 
adieu, and bustled off. 

Our friend Wellington was once again at Ay¬ 
denn Place. He was met by the haughty mis¬ 
tress of the mansion with a profusion of smiles 
and welcomes, and an excess of lamentation 
that “Dear Adelaide” was not there to meet 
him. She had gone to remain a few days with 
a very dear friend, he was informed, but could 
be sent for directly; and to this proposition be 
did not object, as he was sure of sufficient time 
to execute his plans before she could possibly 
return. 
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Taking the opportunity, while Mrs. Aydenn 
was giving out a long list of complicated orders, 
Wellington sought good Dame Willits. 

Her joy at seeing him was great, and in an¬ 
swer to his entreaty “Take me to May,” she 
said: “So I will; at least, you may look at 
her a moment, if yon ’ll promise to he very 
quiet. She’s very feeble, poor lamb, and can’t 
bear excitement.” And with a deep-drawn 
Bigh. she led the way to the cozy room which 
our hero remembered only too well. 

During his former visit there, it had been 
used as a family sitting-room, especially during 
the hot season, and it was well adapted for this, 
opening as it did into the shadiest part of the 
garden, and so quite remote from heat and 
dust; but since May had become too ill to go 
up and down stairs, Mrs. Aydenn—whose con¬ 
science, seared as it was, reproached her at 
sight of the poor girl’s deathly face—had or¬ 
dered it refitted for her sole use, and it was 
here that, surrounded by her favorite books 
and flowers, she spent the entire portion of her 
time. 

“ iSfow remember, you must be very careful,” 
whispered the anxious nurse to her impatient 
companion—and with practised hand she noise¬ 
lessly opened the door. 

The. apartment was so dimly lighted that, 
upon Wellington’s first entrance, he could hard¬ 
ly distinguish one object from another; but he 
soon became accustomed to the change, and 
then, oh what a sight met his eager gazel 
Upon a low couch, drawn up close by an open 
window, lay liis heart’s idol; hut liow cruelly, 
fearfully altered from that he had last seen 
her! The snowy muslin wrapper, used in hap¬ 
pier hours, lay in loose folds around that atten¬ 
uated form; the thick, brown hair, arranged 
with such severe simplicity, revealed in awful 
distinctness the stern ravages which disease 
had made upon that youthful face ; the care- 
traced brow, the sunken eye, the transparent 
cheek, the colorless lip, could they belong to 
life f the thin hands folded so quietly over that 
still breast, were they capable of motion 1 It 
seemed so; for, with a weary sigh, she changed 
her position slightly, and called in a faint voice, 
“Mrs. Willits.” 

In a moment more, forgetful of everything 
but the great grief which was busy at his heart, 
her long estranged lover was by her side. 
“May, my poor injured darling 1” he cried, 
and there was a world of anguish concentrated 
in those words, “ is it thus I find you ?” 

She did not shriek, or faint; she did not even 
seem much surprised; but a radiant smile il¬ 


lumined her countenance, and in a tone of 
touching fervor she replied— 

“You have come to me once more, dear, 
dear Sidney; I dreamed yon would. God ho 
thanked for this!” 

“Yes, God he thanked I” And he gathered 
her tenderly to his breast. 

I shall not attempt to portray the scene which 
followed; it was too sacred for pen of mine to 
desecrate; but I may say, sweet friends, that 
it was one over which Heaven ’3 angels might 
have wept tears of joy; that its fruit was the 
righting of that great wrong which had cast so 
deep a shadow between two noble hearts—which 
had come so near sacrificing a precious life. 

“Miss Adelaide has come, sir,” was the an¬ 
nouncement which greeted Wellington’s ear a 
few hours after the event above described. 

A cloud of stem resolution settled down on 
his brow at the words, and deepened as be pro¬ 
ceeded to the spacious parlor to meet her. 

“Sidney 1” she exclaimed, with her old-time, 
matchless smile, “this is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure !” And one fair hand was extended 
to welcome him, while with the other she 
smoothed her slightly disordered curls. 

His return was perfectly respectful, nothing 
more; and with her keen discrimination she 
could hut notice it. 

" Can it he he suspects me ?” slie queried, 
within herself. Guilty fear responded “Yes I” 
hut, concealing her true feelings, as she alone 
had power to do, she asked, with well-feigned 
anxiety, “You are not your usual self, to-day, 
dearest; are yon ill or in trouble ?” 

It was no time for equivocation now; the 
truth must ho told, and plain speaking was 
the best method by which to convey it; so 
nerving himself to calmness, her wronged com¬ 
panion, sternly replied, “Miss Aydenn, in an¬ 
swering your interrogation, I must ask if yon 
know who the author of these may be ?” And 
he unfolded two tiny letters to her view. 

That false heart gave one great throb of 
mingled anger, fear, and shame; but it was no 
time to quail now; tlio die might not yet be 
cast; a prudent response might save her; so 
summoning all tlio crafty coolness of which she 
was mistress, she returned, composedly, “They 
hear my sister’s signature.” 

“Doyou know who wrote them?" 

There was no evading that keen eye, that 
hard, searching voice ; in both she read the dis¬ 
covery of her cruel heartlessness, and, clench¬ 
ing her delicate hands till the blood almost 
started from beneath their snow}' surface, she 
hissed, between her closed teeth, “Foiled!” 
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“Yes, foiled, thank God!” was the fervent 
exclamation; and with this he left her to her 
own bitter thoughts. 

As sorrow is life’s greatest refiner, so is joy 
its chief restorer; and thus our gentle heroine 
proved it beyond a doubt, for with each suc¬ 
ceeding day came new vigor to her limbs, fresh 
brightness to her eye, unwonted bloom to her 
cheek, till she became quite unlike her former 
sad self; and when the sun-browned summer 
had clasped hand 3 with autumn, when the 
second of the harvests had come, in all its 
golden glory, standing with her heart’s chosen 
before the low altar in the rustio church at 
Woodside, she took upon herself, in all humil¬ 
ity, gratitude, and reverence, the sacred mar¬ 
riage vows. 

But little remains to he told. The haughty 
Adelaide, disappointed in her only love, and 


filled with remorse for the accursed treachery 
of which she had been guilty, finally sold her 
youth, accomplishments, and that beauty which 
had always been a bane rather than a blessing, 
for paltry gold and a high-sounding name. 
Good Dame Winters, bent and feeble with the 
weight of many years, soon left her cozy cot¬ 
tage for a seat by her favorite grandchild’s 
hearthstone, and there remained till a sum¬ 
mons came to her from that pitiless angel 
before whom all must, sooner or later, how. 
Worthy Mrs. Willits, raised to independence 
by the liberality of the grateful ones whom she 
had so successfully aided, found a pleasant 
home beneath Sister Polly’s comfortable roof, 
where she dwelt for many a- changing season, 
never weary of recounting, in her hearty, self- 
satisfied way, the romantic history of “May 
Aydenn’s Fortune." 
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i 

You have seen Miss Follansbe, have you not? the implants in the awakened heart the seed of all its 
elegant Miss Catharine Foliansbe, of Peltonville. Yon misery, audits sweetest bliss. And a word, a glance, 
must have met her at Saratoga, for she has been a star will sometimes touch the hidden spring, which, being 
there during three seasons—not of the first magnitude, once opened, will, flow on forever. Lily Katy sprang 
perhaps, though requiring but the reputation of being from her conch that morning a child, a careless, 
an heiress, and a little less personal dignity and haughty buoyant, beautiful child; and she sat down at the din* 
reserve, to rank above the most brilliant She has shone ner-table a woman; a very little woman, it is true, 
at Washington; too, during two or three gay winters; and so girlish in her pretty ways, that it would have 
and it bag been whispered among the young lady’s required a close observer to note the change. Some- 
most intimate friends, fb a t more than one coronet has thing, however, in her - appearance seemed to attract 
been at her disposal, to say nothing of the honors of the attention of the squire, for he paused several times 
senators, and individuals of lesser note. How that in the discussion of his cutlet, to loot at her strangely 
may be I know not, but I do know all about Miss Fol- serious face; but he only inquired if his little darling 
lansbe’s first lover. was quite well. Little did he dream that the child had 

Ten years ago the radiant belle was~only little Katy been diving her pretty head to the bottom of his affairs, 
Follansbe, or <£ Lily Katy,” as she was generally called deeper than he ever ventured to look himself, and had 
—I suppose on account of the pure transparency of come up with a care lodged in every dimple. 

In a fortnight from that time Lily Katy was duly in* 
stalled sole sovereign of the sixteen square feet en¬ 
closed within the walls of a district school-house, 
some three or four miles from Peltonville; and, of 
course, she was no longer a child. She was very 
small, and very young, and there were many wise 
and untaught grace; and, indeed, there is but little, shakes of the bead when she first assumed her responsi- 
save that sweet childish mouth, to prove Lily Katy bilities; but soon all acknowledged that she was so 
and the self-possessed belle identical.- ' pretty-spoken, and so discreet withal, that she was 

Ten years ago Squire Follansbe was not, as nOw, fully competent to take charge of her dozen and a half 
“ one of the first families” in Peltonville, and Lily I abecedarians. And she was a miracle of a little 
Katy bounded into her fourteenth summer singing teacher. The fat, shy ragamuffins that gathered around 
cheerily, “ My face is my fortune,” and verily believ- her knee advanced surprisingly in their primitive lore, 
ing (if she thought any thing about it) that no other aud Lily Katy soon became the pet of the whole dis- 
fortune was necessary. Foolish Katy! Squire Fol- tricL The Chifferings, living in the large white bouse, 
Iansbe had a growing family to care for, and no means with three butternuts and a black cherry-tree in front; 
of procuring the wherewithal .for their maintenance, the Beltons, a more intellectual but less wealthy family, 
but his ownfruitful brain, seconded by a most economi- occupying the low brown house at the foot of the hill; 
cal and matter-of-fact helpmate. The squire was one and the Thompsons, a respectable family of widowed 
of those all-enduring, all-hoping beings, an office- women-folks, on the cross-road around the corner, all 
seeker; and while golden visions of futurity were took her into especial favor. It was at the Chifferings’ 
knotting up bis brain into strange devices, it not unfre- however that Katy made her home; because they had 
quently happened that his purse hugged its last six- a roomy house, roomy hearts, and three bouncing, 
pence, and the bare walls of bis empty larder sent a good-natured daughters, (the two sons of course had 
chill to the heart of his good lady. There were bills, no influence in the case,) who would have served the 
too. One spring morning Lily Katy crept away to little school-mistress on their knees, if a glance of her 
her own room, with incomprehensible misgivings at sweet blue eyes bad but bidden them, 
seeing her school bill presented; thither the mother Before many weeks passed Katy had become a 
soon followed, and a long, confidential communication mighty queen, with every family within two miles of 
ensued. Lily Katy had never felt so important in her her seat of government for dutiful subjects. But this 
life as on that morning, for she had been entrusted was not all, her fame had spread into the neighbor- 
with'mighty secrets; and, if she did not grow sis ing districts. 

inches taller, in those two hours, she was certainly a One night, on returning from school, Katy observed 
year older. It is strange how lightly men will throw a horse tied to one of the butternuts in front of Mx. 
ihat shadow called thoughtfulness on a young face.' Chifiering’s, cropping the fresh grass very lazily, as 
that, but for the spirit’s joyance, would be a blank though it was no new thing to him, and only resorted 
without; for it changes the whole current of life, anc to by way of killing time. “ So-ho!” thought the little 
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that white skin of hers, and the slender gracefulness 
of her fragile little figure, looking for all the world 
like a drooping osier branch, or that most spiritual of 
flowering things, the lily of the'valley. You will not 
believe that the proud, queenly Miss Follansbe was 
ever such a pale, shy creature, all nature, all simplicity 



lady, “ company!” and then she smoothed the folds of 'wandering about, cooling themselves on the' fresh 
her dress, and peeped over her shoulder to see that the leaves, and the silver-voiced brook sending up its fresh 
flaxen ringlets were doing no discredit to their dainty breath with its music, to add to the attractions of the 
resting-place; for there was something about the sleek sylvan dining-room. 

steed and his belongings that spoke well for his master. The “ big team”—the springless wagon and span of 
“ So-ho!” repeated the lady, with an arch smile, bend- fat plough-horses—stood before Farmer Chifiering’s 
ing her slight figure a very little, and peering away door; and Eaty’s foot was resting on the round of the 
up among the apple-trees. “ So-ho! master dandy! .old kitchen chair, that was wont to perform the office 
you are not usually on such intimate terms •with the of carriage-steps, when Arthur Truesdail’s buggy 
Chifferings, I dare say.” And there, sure enough, came whisking around the comer. There was a 
under the shadow of the old farmer’s favorite “ graft,” short, embarrassed conference, and then, notwith- 
his heel kicking the turf most unmercifully, stood a standing a deal of amusingly sly hesitation on her part, 
slender, girlish-looking youth, almost as white as her- Katy was transferred from the lumber-wagon to a 
self, in earnest conference with the two broad- more honored seat at the left hand of the fair-haired 
shouldered young Chifferings. But Katy had no more college youth. 

time for observation. She had just become visible to Oh! how Lily Katy was envied that morning! how 
the inmates of the house, and she now found herself simple-hearted, blush-colored damsels longed for just 
forcibly seized upon by her three friends, and borne' wisdom enough to be school-mistresses! and how 
away to the privacy of an tipper bed-room; while all Arthur, and Arthur’s new frock coat, and Arthur’s fine 
together proceeded to unfold an exceedingly rich turn-out were admired and re-admired! But Katy 
budget of news. The pretty youth in the orchard was was not the only object of envy. It was certainly no 
Arthur Truesdail, son of old Fanner Truesdail, of small honor to sit at the right hand of the pretty school- 
Crow Hill; but his errand was the important matter. ! mistress; and there was a provoking consciousness in 
There was a beautiful piece of woodland within his the manner of young Truesdail, which invited rather 
father’s domain, and this was destined to be the scene than deprecated envy. Ah! Katy was "beautiful! The 
of a grand pic-nic, to which all the young people for folds of jaconet hung about her lily-o’the-valley figure 
six miles round would be invited. Arthm- was a col- ! like snow wreaths; and her small straw hat, with the 
lege boy, just come home to spend his summer vaca- bright cluster of opening rose-buds resting against its 
tion, and, of course, (in spite of beaver and broad- crown, just peeped over the flaxen curls enough to 
doth,) the belle of the neighborhood. And very belle- catch a glimpse of her sunny eyes, without over¬ 
live, indeed, looked the girlish youth, there beneath shadowing them in the least And then that most be- 
the apple-trees, with the bright curls peeping from be- witchingly little hand, and the still more bewitchingly 
neath his cap of purple velvet, and his white hand little foot, neatly cased in glove and gaiter! Arthur 
coquetting with Robert ChifFering’s awkward mastiff Trnesdail had a very charming vision of a horseback 
There was a roguish twinkle in the eye of Lily Katy, ride every time he ventured to look down at the little, 
as she watched him from the window; but it was the bird-like looking thing peeping from beneath , the 
only expression she gave to any opinion she might envious hem; and all for the sake of the half-minute 
have formed of the delicate youth on whom her friends that he might take that wicked brain-turner of a foot 
were expending their eloquence. into his palm, while lifting its owner to the saddle. 

“ And it is all got up for your sake,” was the con- As the buggy rolled up to the front door of an immense 
eluding point of Miss Amanda Chiflering’s discourse; red farm-house, that, but for its size, would certainly 
:t they want to get acquainted with you.” have been lost in the luxurious wilderness of lilac* 

However bright Lily Katv’s eyes might be, and bushes, achd roses, and hollyhocks surrounding it, a 
however freely she might use them, she was neither young man broke from a bevy of red-cheeked girls 
vanity nor amusement-proof; and while her little that stood smiling in the doorway, and hurried to the 
heart went pit-a-pat at thought of the honor done her, gate to welcome Lily Katy. 

her head was nearly turned with its anticipatory de- The school-mistress had only time to hear, “ My 
light. She, however, smoothed down her features brother Philip,” and to smile and shake her curls to- 
enough to go through the formality of an introduction ward a very serious-looking face, before she was 
to the blue-eyed collegian, when Robert Chiffering lifted to the ground and led away to the group await- 
breught him in to tea; but smiles were constantly ing her; “my brother Philip” being left to care for 
gathering on her face, and her little fingers were most the horse, while the- collegian devoted himself to his 
grievously afflicted with a tremor, that seemed to have pretty lady. 

its origin in her dancing eyes. “I wonder what makes him so melancholy-like 

How happy was Lily Katy when she went to her this gay morning,” thought Katy, as her eye turned for 
pillow that night! and how she wished that every body a moment on Philip Truesdail; and when he returned 
could know what a fine thing it is to be a school- and joined the company that was to proceed across 
mistress! the fields to the woods, she again looked into his 

The day for the pic-nic came at last, though never serious face with wonder. It was strange; and Katy, 
a dame in Christendom watched “ boiling pot” as those being too young to think of any of the common rea* 
hours were watched. The day came, and it was a sons (such as indigestion, for instance,) for serious 
glorious one—a tithe too hot, may-be, but it would be faces, began to feel very kindly toward him, and to 
only the more delightful in the woods, with the breezes shape her sentiments and fashion her words with a 
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glance of thought toward him, whatever direction her 
eye might chance to take the while. And Philip 
seemed to appreciate her efforts, for he began to smile, 
and his blue eye grew beautifully dark while looking 
forth an answer to her bright words. It may be that 
Arthur appreciated: them too, for he placed himself 
close beside her, and devoted himself to her so exclu¬ 
sively as to appropriate every word and glance. 

“ You must distribute your attentions a little,” Katy 
heard the elder brother whisper to her cavalier, “ or 
you will offend everybody.” 

“Confoundeverybody!” "was the answer; “I will 
speak to those I like, an^f leave the distributing to you. 
You can play the devoted to one as well as another, 
Phil; but this little lady likes me, and I like ter, and 
we shall have it all our own way.” 

Saucy enough was the smile that flitted across Lily 
Katy’s face at the confident tone of the young colle¬ 
gian ; and a world of arch malice sparkled in ter eyes 
when they again fell upon him. Arthur Truesdail 
paid dearly for that one speech; but, as his compla¬ 
cency evaporated, his gayety rose; and so the party 
should have given Lily Katy a vote of thanks. 

* And “my brother Philip?” Why, he very nearly 
forgot his own cautionary advice, and scarcely lost 
sight of Katy through, the day. Once, the school¬ 
mistress found herself beside him, away in the depths 
of the woods, with her feet resting on a rich carpet of 
golden moss - r the flashy broolc singing and chattering 
about nothing close before them, and the busy trees 
nodding and whispering above her head, as' though 
they knew a great deal more than they chose to tell. 
She found herself there, but how she got there was the 
question; and why she stood, and stood so contentedly, 
when she knew that her host should be “ distributing 
his attentions.” 

Philip Truesdail was nearly ten years older than 
his brother; and no match for him in any respect, if 
the family or family’s friends were allowed to be the 
judges. There was arwomanly tenderness in his large 
blue eyes, but they received an entirely different ex¬ 
pression from the coal-black fringes shading them; so 
that only those on whom they had rested in compas¬ 
sion or affection read any thing there but good-natured 
indifference. His hair, too, was black; and his com¬ 
plexion, except a narrow strip belting the top of the 
forehead, was of a deep tan color, enriched by the 
healthful blood that had been denied his brother’s pale, 
girlish cheek. There was something in the manner 
of the serious young fanner so studiously watchful of 
her comfort and convenience, so entirely unselfish in 
its devotion, that irresistibly attracted the little lady; 
and his language seemed to her chosen from the books 
she read and loved the best That was the reason 
why she did not propose returning to the rest of the 
party, when she found they had wandered so much 
farther than she had intended, and that was the reason 
t hat, when she heard approaching footsteps, she almost 
unconsciously led the way farther on; for voices 
always assume a different tone when they speak to 
more than one listener. Her quick eye, too, had read 
at a glance enough to interest her sympathies irrevo¬ 
cably on the side of Philip. During the ten minutes 


f that she had spent in the house, she saw that his posi¬ 
tion in the family was by no means commensurate 
with his merits; and this discovery performed almost 
as great wonders for the unpretending farmer as the 
recital of his sufferings and “ hair-breadth ’scapes” did 
for the Moor, Othello. Then he was so old, and so 
brotherly! Alas for Lily Katy! 

The day went like a sweet dream to the' simple- 
hearted girl, and, when night came, she had much, 
very much, to remember, but only a little to tell. 

Katy went early to her school-house the next morn¬ 
ing, for the noisy gayety of the Chifferings seemed of 
a sudden distasteful to her; and she longed for the 
stillness of some kind of solitude. She was half way 
there, when a horse bounded from before the door, 
and dashed up the hill at a furious rate. Could Katy 
have been right? or was there a vision of yesterday 
yet in her eye? She thought the rider was Philip 
Truesdail. "Wondering, and doubting, and guessing, 
and asserting within her own mind, the little school¬ 
mistress tripped onward, all the time watching the 
spot where the horseman disappeared against the sky. 
She reached the door, and laid her hand upon the 
latch, her .eye still resting upon the top of the' hill, and 
there she stood, with her head leaned against the door¬ 
post, and her hands crossed on her bosom, until linsey- 
woolsey bare-feet and dinner-baskets peering in sight, 
reminded her that dreaming was not her whole busi¬ 
ness. Lily Katy’s task, however, looked dull to her 
that morning; her little people missed their accus¬ 
tomed smile; and she dropped herself into ter big 
chair with a half-formed determination of betaking 
herself, with her troop of noisy tyroes, to green walls 
and blue roof—a second Plato. But what was that 
lying upon her desk? Surely none of her embryo 
philosophers could make up such a bouquet! There 
were bright young rose-buds, the slender green arms 
in which they had so long nestled still clasped about 
them, as though loath to give them up to an untried 
world, or striving to shield them from such robbers as 
the sun and the breezes; and pansies, with their purple 
eyes full of sweet, loving thought; and the magic 
daisy, spreading abroad its tell-tale petals, as. though 
asking to be inquired of; the dark, glossy green of the 
myrtle threw into beautiful relief the snowy bells of 
the lily, ter own cognomina!; and many a delicate 
flowering thing peeped from beneath a sheltering leaf, 
or sat in state upon its own slender stem, like a queen 
upon her throne. 

Lily Katy took up the beautiful mystery very care¬ 
fully, and turned it over in her hands, and thrust die 
lips of ter taper fingers beneath the leaves, to discover 
all they concealed, and wondered and guessed within 
herself, her lips all the time parted with a surprised 
smile, and a radiaitt light breaking from her blue eyes 
and spreading itself over her face. But why did ter 
cheek crimson and her bosom palpitate? She was 
Thinking over the Thompsons, and the Beltons, and 
her other friends, but was it that she believed her gift 
came from them? Ah no! Lily Katy made a great 
wonder of the matter even to herself; but- there was 
something whispering her all the time the whole and 
exact truth. In peering among the stems she found a 
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slip of paper, wilii the words “ Foe. the lovely 
c Lily’ ” writtea upon it, in a round, fair hand, that 
Katy would have been delighted to transfer to her 
copy-books, and that she put carefully away between 
the leaves of her little morocco-covered Testament 
“ The lovely Lily” said not a word to the ChifFer- 
ings of her mysterious bouquet; but it could not have 
been because she set too light a value on it; for never 
lingered life in flowers so long as in those. 

That pic-nic party was the beginning of a—friend¬ 
ship. Days and weeks passed away, and Philip 
Truesdail and the pretty school-mistress were to each 
other, as people said, “ like brother and sister.” And 
they said, too, that it was very kind of Phil to give so 
much of his time to Lily Katy, since his more showy 
brother had taken such a violent fancy to romping 
with Nell Chiffering; though, to be sure, he could not 
make up for the loss of Arthur. 

In large towns people are annoyed by convention¬ 
alism; in villages by gossip ; but if you would be 
entirely free, if you would act on all occasions pre¬ 
cisely as you please, leave all “ settlements” and go 
out where it is at least a good half mile from hearth¬ 
stone to hearth-stone. Phil Truesdail drove over to 
the school-house as often as he listed, and took Katy 
into his buggy, and nobody said a word about it, ex¬ 
cept “ what a good young man is PhiL” Sometimes 
he came on horseback, (the buggy being appropriated 
by his brother Arthur,) and then they sat in the school- 
house together, and read volumes of poetry, and, per¬ 
haps, talked poetry, until the moon came out; and 
then those moonlight walks I Nobody said a word 
about them, however. Certainly it was very kind in j 
Philip Truesdail to devote himself so exclusively to 
Lily Katy: his presence saved the poor school-mis- ! 
tress many a wearisome hour. Oh, yes! kind, very— 
lo himself. To him, this was a strangely sweet inter¬ 
course ; he seemed to be living and moving in one of. 
those bewitching dreams that had haunted him since 
boyhood. Perhaps there never was a man who had 
reached his five-anditwentieth summer, preserving the 
singleness of heart, the simplicity of character, and the 
guileless purity that marked this friend of Lily Katy. 
Bom with an eye for seeing, and a heart for feeling, 
he had exercised both within the precincts of “ Crow 
Hill;” and so every plant was known and loved, 
every pebble had a familiar look to him, every ripple, 
every murmuring breeze, and every sweet feathered 
thing, spoke a language that he could perfectly under¬ 
stand. He gathered lessons of philosophy from the 
field, and poetry from the woodland; then he read of 
them in books, his own heart being the crucible in 
which the metal was tried, and appropriating only the 
pure gold. He found his companions and friends 
where he guided the plough and wielded the sickle; 
and it was seldom that he mingled with human beings, 
for there was something in their rude tones that jarred 
upon the refined harmony of his spirit. But there 
was no discord in the voice or sentiments of Lily 
Katy; for she had just begun life, and her nature was 
full of the -romance of its morning. The chivalrous 
devotion of Philip Truesdail had a witchery about it, 
that, young as she was, she more than half suspected 


would one day be lost; and it was this single grain of 
worldly wisdom, mingling with -the enthusiasm of 
girlish fourteen, that induced Lily Katy to shut her 
eyes resolutely upon every thing tending to break.the 
charm. But yet, good and gentle as Katy was, there 
was a single vein of coquetry (innocent, pleasing co¬ 
quetry to any body but Philip Truesdail) about her, 
which originated many-a shadow. 

Katy was in the. garden at Crow Hill, (for old 
Farmer Truesdail had daughters whom - the school¬ 
mistress sometimes visited,) and Philip, as usual, was 
beside her. He had platted a wreath, and she stood 
smilingly like a pet lamb, while he adjusted it among 
her light, silken curls; but when he picked, in a 
marked manner, a rose-bud, and, touching it to his 
lips, was about adding it. to the fragrant tiara, she - 
shook it gayly from her head and placed her foot upon 
it. 

“Nay, nay, cousin Phil,” (Katyalways used the 
convenient prefix,) you will spoil my head-dress with 
these heavy additions; and I dare say you have m^de 
me look like a fright-crow—hav n’t you ?” 

Katy did not note the expression—half of chagrin, 
half of involuntary pain—with which her companion 
turned to another topic;, and neither did he note her 
hand soon after creeping down among the grass to re¬ 
cover the rejected symbol of what had never been 
spoken. 

Speedily passed the summer; the mellow autumn 
opened, and Philip Truesdail was no more the de¬ 
clared lover of his Lily than on the first day they met. 
But his tongue could have said little in comparison 
with what the fair maiden had been told a thousand 
times, in more eloquent language. And she understood 
it all, and thought it then sufficient. 'What need was 
there that Katy should grow wiser ? 

They met for the last time on such terms—the pretty 
school-mistress, and her adopted cousin. 

“ And you will go back to your gay village, and 
forget this place that you have made such a heaven to 
me, and perhaps laugh at the rude fanner that has 
dared to—to call you cousin, Katy?” 

Lily Katy shook her head. 

“You will take the light from my heart, Katy, 
when you go away; and there will be no melodious 
sound for my ear, because your voice will.be making 
music for others; and no sight to charm my eye, be¬ 
cause your eye will be away, and cannot look cm to. 
give it its coloring. Oh, Katy 1 I shall be doubly 
lonely when you are gone!” 

There was a dewiness in the young girl’s eye as 
she turned it upon the murmurer. 

“ You will have the woods, Cousin Philip, and the 
brook that we have sat beside, and the lilies that you 
planted in the comer of the garden, because, you said, 
they were like me, and the rose-bushes that I helped 
you to trim, and the room where we have read so 
many beautiful things together, and all the . places 
. where we have been— you will. have them all. You 
should not complain, Cousin Philip.” 

“ And would you take any of them from me— 
would you have them yours, if you could, dear 
Katy?” ' 
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“ Perhaps—perhaps—um!” and Katy looked up as 
mischievously as her quivering lip -would let her. 

“I would give you one for a remembrance, if you 
could take it away, but it would be a hard thing for 
me.to spare more.” 

“ And I do not need the remembrance, Cousin 
Philip'; my memory never requires jogging where my 
friends are concerned. But let us change die subject, 
—we are getting mopish.” 

“ It is our last evening, dear Katy—I have never 
troubled you by talking about myself much, but now—” 

“ And do not now, Phil-^-pray do n’t” 

“ Is it such a very disagreeable subject, then ?” 

“ No, no! it is too—I mean it is of course interest¬ 
ing, but—There will be time for all that, -cousin, 
when you come to Peltonvflle.” 

“And may I come, Katy?” inquired the young 
man, with a flashing eye, and- holding back his breath 
to catch the answer. 

“ May you!” returned the little lady, la ughin g; 
“ you do not suppose we are so inhospitable as to shut 
the door upon our cousins. But maybe you will not 
wish to come, and in that case I shall not urge you— 
eh, Cousin Phil!” 

“God bless you, Katy! If I could only know that 
we shall meet as we part now!” 

A shadow passed over the clear young brow of Lily 
Katy; it must have been a foreboding of evil, for she 
replied almost mournfully, 

“People never meet as they part, Philip; and, for 
one, I wish there was no such thing as parting.” 

The young man’s eye brightened. 

“And would you be content at—wherejouhave 
spent the summer, dear Katy?” 

“ I could not find a better place.” 

“And in such company?” 

“ Company makes places—nay, Cousin Phil, do not 
thank me too warmly! I have had a variety of com¬ 
pany, you know.” 

The young man turned away with an air of disap¬ 
pointment. 

“ Come back, Philip, come back, and take that curl 
out of your lip; and, since you are bent on making 
me say silly things, first hear me. The company of 
my good cousin, Philip Truesdail, is all that would 
keep me from Peltonville. Are you satisfied ?” 

The young man seized the small hand that was 
raised to urge his return, and pressed it hastily to his 
lips, then dropped it by her side, and stood back a 
moment to look into her crimsoned face; finally ad¬ 
vancing resolutely, he bent his lips to her ear, and 
whispered the few heart-warm words that came to 
them involuntarily. 

“ I am a little girl, only a little girl—you must not 
talk to me so, Cousin Phil,” stammered Katy; “when 
I am older—” 

“ Will you love me then, dear Katy ?” 

“I—I do not know. Don’t get angry again, Philip! 
don’t! Ilove "you now—with all my heart—and will 
forever and ever. Now make the most of that, and 
let go my hand, for I must go into the house this very 
minute.” . . 

Young Truesdail would have been better pleased 


had the little lady spoken less pettishly; and he re¬ 
signed the hand, and turned homeward, with an air 
that -made Lily Katy exceedingly sorry for what she 
began now to consider her folly. She looked it all 
in her sweet, childish face, as she placed her hand 
gently within his, and whispered, “ I will stay as long 
as you wish, Philip.” 

The face of the young farmer lighted up with joy; 
for the first time, he drew the simple girl to his heart; 
for the first time, their lips met, and then they sat 
down on the mossed , bank together, and spent two 
golden hoars as hours were never spent by them be¬ 
fore. When the moon went down, hand in hand 
they proceeded homeward, and parted on the door- 
stone - of the Chifierings, with vows of everlasting 
changelessness. 

Lily Katy awoke next morning with a confused re¬ 
collection of mingled pleasure and mortification, for 
which she could not at first account But in the next 
moment a crimson blush overspread her face, and she 
nestled down, and closed her eyes, feigning sleep, for 
the sake of being left to her own thoughts. That she 
was happy could not be denied; but with her sense 
of happiness came the mortifying suspicion that she 
had been won too easily. So there she lay, her pretty 
face half buried in the pillow, and the other half 
covered by her small hand, and resolved in her mind 
every word that had been uttered on the previous 
evening, until she satisfied herself that she had acted a 
very unmaidenly part; and, moreover, that Philip 
Truesdail ought to be punished for leading her into 
such folly. How dignified she would be when she 
next met him! 

During this summer, so important to Lily Katy, Mr. 
Follansbe’s devotion to Ms country had been rewarded 
by the gift of the office of county clerk; and it was 
thought that his salary, united with his lady’s economy, 
would be sufficient for the support of his family. But 
the accession of the needful was nothing in compari¬ 
son with the accession of consequence. Now the 
Follansbes were invited everywhere, and every body 
was proufl of their acquaintance; and Lily Katy was 
too beautiful not to receive a due share of this newly 
awakened homage. But did the little belle forget her 
farmer lover? Not she. Not a buggy-wagon stopped 
at her father’s door bat her heart fluttered like a newly 
caged bird; but it was a fortnight, a long, long fort¬ 
night, before the right buggy made its appearance. 
Katy saw it from an upper window, and clapped her 
little hands with deb'ght. In a moment she was called 
down, but she must needs wait to dissipate the tell¬ 
tale blushes, and send the smiles back from her face 
to her heart; and she must not tremble, not in the 
least, for she had resolved on behaving with a great 
deal of propriety this time. 

While Katy stood before her glass, smoothing down 
her features to a proper degree of demureness, Philip 
Truesdail sat bolt upright in the room below, almost 
dreading to hear the well-known sound of her foot; 
wondering how he could have been so foolish as to 
stake his happiness on such a desperate throw, and 
resolving to tell the child at once that he considered 
her in no wise bound by*words ■ her generosity might 
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have prompted her to utter at a moment when she had 
no time for thought. 

With such reflections on- either side, is it strange 
that they met coldly ? that misunderstanding followed 
misunderstanding ? that Katy was unreasonably- exact¬ 
ing, though every word she uttered warred; against her 
heart ? and that Philip Truesdail was generous and 
self-denying, as he had always been, and disdained to 
follow up any advantage he might have gained on that 
memorable moonlight evening? Five minutes of en¬ 
tire confidence on both sides would have set all right; 
hut a word unspoken often causes a life-estrangement. 
And so, is it strange that Philip Truesdail and Lily 
Katy parted that night forever ? 

“Forever—forever!” sobbed the poor girl, as.she 
flung herself on the sofa, even before the echo of her 
light, merry laugh had died on the air. 

It was years before that mocking laugh died in the 
ears of Philip Truesdail. 

“Forever—forever!” repeated Lily Katy, and then 
she promised herself that it would not be so; he would 
come back—she knew Philip Truesdail too well to 
believe he would leave her to such misery—he was 
so kind, so considerate, so true-hearted, and so for¬ 
giving—then a fresh burst of tears interrupted her com¬ 
forting reflections. , 

The next morning, Lily Katy conld not forbear tell¬ 
ing her mother how miserable she was; but all the 
consolation she received was commendation for the 
good sense both evinced in parting so amicably. And 
so Katy had her trials to bear all alone. How she 
watched for that little buggy till the snow came! and 
then, how she sat by the window, and looked along 
the road, and ■wondered if she should know Philip 
Truesdail from the top of the hill in his winter dress. 
But no Philip Truesdail came, and spring found Lily 
Katy still watching. By this time, the fragile child 
had shot up into a tall, womanly looking maiden, and 
there were but few that called her Lily Katy now. It 
would have required a very superb lily to bear any 
resemblance to the blooming, beautiful Catharine 
Follansbe. But the lady's heart went bacjk, like the 
dove, to it resting place; and, though fast entering on 
her belle-ship, she would have given worlds, had 
worlds been in her gift, to have lived over again her 
fourteenth summer. Still, however, she believed that 
Philip Truesdail would return; but return he never 
did. 

Years passed, and Mr. Follansbe rose from a county 
officer-holder to the state legislature, and from a legis¬ 
lator to a representative; and simple Lily Katy was 
merged in the elegant and fashionable Miss Follansbe. 
And was Philip Truesdail remembered still? Per¬ 
haps. Those soft blue eyes flashed now with pride 
and spirit, the delicate lip curled sometimes with 
scorn, and the beautifully curved neck arched itself 
like that of a tropical bird conscious of its own match¬ 
less charms; even the voice, with its smooth, mea¬ 
sured cadences, sounded not like the low warbling 
tones of Lily Katy; and, in place of simplicity and 
artless sentiment, came words of wit and sometimes 
of wisdom. Did this elegant creature, delicate and 
fastidious as she was, ever give a thought to the sober¬ 


faced: farmer jogging after his plough behind the red 
farm-house on Crow Hill ? and was that the ; reason 
why she turned so coldly from her crowd of suitors, 
and called herself still heart-whole? No.! She never 
thought of the rude farmer, earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, but there was away in her heart of 
hearts an ideal image that always stole away the point 
from any arrow that the winged god might send 
thither. This image was originally that of Philip 
Truesdail; but she had so renewed and moulded it 
over, that it now bore no resemblance to its former 
self. Who could have believed that the gay, heartless 
Miss Follansbe was cherishing a deathless affection ? 
i Who would believe that half the world are doing so, 
j even while they laugh at truth and faith? 

Miss Follansbe was entering on her four-and- 
| twentieth spring (last spring it was) when she went 
to spend the green season at her old home of Pelton- 
ville. Her smile was eagerly courted, and a nod, 
even, was considered worth a deal of scrambling; 
but still people had their remarks to make. The 
| milliner, the grocer, and the tavern-keeper’s wife, all 
said she had grown shamefully aristocratic; and old 
; Mrs. Hudson winked her little black eyes very mean¬ 
ingly as she intimated to every body that she had seen 
j the time when the Follansbes were no better than their 
neighbors But the proud lady minded none of these 
things; the deeper the murmurs, the more cause she 
l gave for murmuring. She had been at Peltonviile-but 
a few weeks, when she began to feel an earnest de¬ 
sire to visit the scene of her first and only school- 
teaching. She had not seen it since the bright autumn 
day on which she left—and why? She could have 
told why, but no one else would have dreamed it 
Now she would see if the little sacred spot she had 
cherished in memory were the same, and-she went 
She recollected perfectly well that the old school- 
S house was small and dirty, and of a weather-painted 
i brown; but she could scarce believe it could have 
j been so small, and so dirty, and so brown, ten years 
before. As for the children, she was confident that 
she had never watched over and loved such il-llooking 
ragamuffins as they were. And certainly there could 
have been no resemblance between the awkward, 
narrow-browed, square-shouldered country girl, with 
the shrill tenor voice, that occupied the chair, and her 
former self. But the dingle behind the school-house! 
the dear old woods that pictured themselves on her 
inward eye just as she had left them!—ah! change 
had been there. Not a tree was standing. Was it a 
tear that trembled on the dark lashes of Miss Follans¬ 
be? If so, it stood there but a moment, though she 
did not smile till she had left the school-house behind 
the hill. The young Chifferings were married, and 
the old people lived with their eldest son; the.Beltons 
had moved away, and the Thompsons were dead, 
except an old woman that went out sewing by the 
day. Miss Follansbe went on, and without any settled 
purpose she directed the driver to Crow Hill . Per¬ 
haps she would go past—perhaps she would call. 
She had heard that the old people were dead, and the 
place was in the possession of Philip Truesdail and 
one unmarried sister. The lady's heart beat most un- 
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mercifully against her boddice, as the red farm-house 
hove in sight, and she allowed her carriage to go a 
quarter of a mile beyond before she could muster 
courage to give the necessary order. Then the horses 
heads were turned, and, in a moment, she alighted at 
the door where she had first seen Philip Truesdail. 
But little change had been there; and slowly she 
walked up the narrow path between the rose-bushes, 
and tried to imagine herself Lily Katy, in the first fresh¬ 
ness of beautiful girlhood. Lightly, and almost 
timidly, she tapped at the door, then more heavily, - 
and then she substituted her parasol for her knuckles, 
but no answer came. Raising the latch, she. stepped 
over the threshold, and found herself in the well-re¬ 
membered parlor. There, nothing was changed, not 
even the position of a chair. The mantle-dock was 
ticking as of yore, and the old-fashioned vases stood 
on either side of it, with jnst such flowers in them as 
she had first received from Philip Truesdail. He had, 
of course, arranged them that morning, and Miss 
Follansbe blushed to find herself appropriating one of 
the prettiest; but she did fasten it in her boddice. 
She took a book from the table; it was the same she 
had read with him many a time, and there were 
traces of her own pencil on it, and, between the 
leaves, for a mark, a bit of riband that she recollected 
clipping one evening from her breast-knot What 
would not the elegant lady have given to be simple 
Lily Katy once more. 

Satisfied that no one was in the house, Miss Follans¬ 
be proceeded to the garden. How came back every 
word that had been spoken there!—every look, every 
light pressure of the hand; much that she did notrightly 
receive at the time, and much more that she did not 
rightly comprehend. And Miss Follansbe wished 
that she had been bom in that neighborhood, and 
never “looked beyond the visual line that girt, it 
round.” But still her lip remained firm and her eye 
unmoistened till she came to the little cluster of lilies, 
carefully weeded and that morning watered, that Philip 
Truesdail had planted there because they looked like 
her, while she stood by, and, laughingly, tried to lift 
the spade, that seemed such a toy in his hands. Then 
her calmness gave way, her dignity all was gone; 
and Miss Follansbe leaned against the cherry-tree, by 
which she stood, and wept as she had scarce done 
since childhood. A rustling of the leaves startled her, 
and she wiped the traces of tears from her face, and 
turned with her usual self-possessed air to the intruder. 
A dark-complexioned woman, with her hair blown 
over her face, and a basket of cowslips on her arm, 
stood among the shrubbery, shading her eyes with her 
large bony hand, and peering earnestly down into the 
garden. This should not have been the sister of Philip 
Truesdail, but Miss Follansbe recognized her as such 
immediately, and half of her touching recollections 
were dissipated. The lady introduced herself at once, 
and then such a chattering, and such a wondering r 
Miss Truesdail insisted on blowing .the horn to call 
her brother from the field; and, though the lady said 
nay, she said it so faintly that the signal was given. 
It would be saying too much for Miss Follansbe’s 
self-control not to own that her heart bounded, and 


her color went and came like a bashful school-girlls 
at the prospect of meeting her early lover, face to 
face, after the lapse of ten years. And when Miss 
Truesdail exclaimed, “There he comes!” it was 
some minutes before she ventured to turn her eyes in 
the direction designated. But when she did! Miss 
Follansbe could scarce credit the evidence of her 
senses; she could not suppress a smile. With an old 
tom straw hat in one hand, and the other supporting a 
hoe upon the shoulder of his striped frock, his figure 
stooping, and his eye fixed upon the ground, walked 
the man. that Miss Truesdail had called her brother. 
He might have been mistaken for her father, and she 
was any thing but youthful. Miss Follansbe thought 
of the flowers in the parlor, and the carefully trimmed 
shrubbery, and tried to argue herself into receiving 
her old lover as what he really was, rather than as 
what he appeared. He started when he heard the 
lady’s name, and a quick flush passed over his face, 
but it was gone in a moment, and he sat down at a 
respectful distance, and conversed calmly and sensi¬ 
bly, without apparently once remembering that they 
had ever met before. And a stranger would, have 
thought they never had, till Miss Truesdail made men¬ 
tion of the fact. 

“ You wouldn’t have known Miss Follansbe, 
Philip?” 

The man loooked up. 

“ She is very much changed.” 

“There isn’t much left like Lily Katy,” pursued 
the spinster, unconscious of the recollections she was 
awakening. 

Her auditors were both silent 

“ But Philip is quite the same—some people never 
do change—I do n’t see as he is altered in the least 
from what he was ten years ago—do you, Miss Fol¬ 
lansbe?” 

“ Not in the least,” echoed Miss Follansbe, with a 
demure look which might be attributed either to the 
command she had obtained over the muscles of her 
face, or to a strange absence of mind. 

There was a proud flash in Philip Truesdail’s eye, 
as he turned it for the first time full on the metamor¬ 
phosed school-mistress. 

“ Nay, lady,” he answered, “ even your system, the 
rules that govern you in the gay world, require not 
this sacrifice of truth. Say that I am changed. Why 
should I not be, as well as yourself? My shoulders 
are bent, my hair is grizzled, my features are sharp, 
and there are wrinkles on my forehead; but that is not 
all—I am changed more than that, and from this hour 
more than ever. But these are trifling things to you, 
Miss Follansbe.” 

It was strange with what ease Philip Truesdail 
turned to other subjects, and with what fluency he 
conversed, preventing the possibility of his sister’s in¬ 
troducing topics more personal. In a half hour 
Miss Follansbe was handed into her carriage by the 
bachelor fanner; and, while she leaned her head on 
her hand, and mused over the strange inconsistency 
of her own character, Philip Truesdail went whistling 
back to his labor. Neither was happy and neither 
was sad; both were in a state of discomfort* They 
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had been awakened from a long cherished dream, and 
the last spark of romance was extinguished in the 
bosoms of both. 

Philip Truesdail was married last week to a widow, 
celebrated for making good butter and cheese, and 
taking snuff immoderately, and haying every thing her 
own way. 
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The last that I heard from Miss Follansbe, she'was 
flourishing at Saratoga, said to be smiling most com¬ 
placently on the suit of a rich Southron, whom she 
last year rejected with contempt. 

“ Sic transit gloria mundi!” being, my dear reader, 
if not quite apropos, the only Latin known to yours, 
with every wish to please, Fajtny Forester.- 
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MISS MITFORD’S YOUTHFUL DAYS. 

Most undoubtedly 1 was a spoilt child. When I recollect certain 
passages of nay thrice happy early life, I cannot have the slightest 
doubt about the matter, although it contradicts all foregone conclu¬ 
sions, all nursery and school-room morality, to say so. But facts are 
stubborn things Spoilt I was. Everybody spoilt me, most of all the 
person whose power in that way was greatest, the dear papa himself. 
Not content with spoiling me in-doors, he spoilt me oat. How well I 
remember his carrying me round the orchard on his shoulder, holding 
fast my little three-year-old feet, while the little hands hung on to his 
pig tail, which I called my bridle (those were days of pig-taib), hung 
so fast, and tugged so heartily, that sometimes the ribbon would come 
off between my fingers, and send his hair floating, and the powder flying 
down his back. That climax of mischief was the crowning joy of all. 
I can hear our shouts of laughter now. 

Nor were these my only rides. This dear papa of mine, whose gay 
and careless temper all the professional etiquette of the world could 
never tame into the staid gravity proper to a doctor of medicine, hap¬ 
pened to be a capital horseman ; and abandoning the close carriage, 
which, at that time, was the regulation conveyance of a physician, 
almost wholly to my mother, used to pay his country visits on a fa¬ 
vourite blood-mare, whose extreme docility and gentleness tempted 
him, after certain short trials round our old course, the orchard, into 
having a pad constructed, perched upon which I might occasionally 
accompany him, when the weather was favourable, and the distance 
not too great. A groom, who had been bred up in my grandfather’s 
family, always attended us ; and I do think that both Brown Bess and 
George liked to have me with them almost as well as my father did 
The old servant proud, as grooms always are, of a fleet and beautiful 
horse, was almost as proud of my horsemanship; for I, cowardly 
enough. Heaven knows, in after-years, was then 'too young and too 
ignorant for fear—if it could have been possible to have had any sense 
of danger when strapped so tightly to my father’s saddle, and inclosed 
so fondly by his strong and loving arm. Very delightful were those 
rides across the breezy Hampshire downs on a sunny summer morning; 
and grieved was I when a change of residence from a small town to a 
large one, and going among strange people who did not know our ways, 
put an end to this perfectly harmless, if somewhat nnusual, pleasure. 

But the dear papa was not my only spoiler. His example was fol¬ 
lowed, as bad examples are pretty sure to be, by the rest of the house¬ 
hold. My maid Nancy, for instance, before we left Hampshire, mar¬ 
ried a youDg farmer; and nothing would serve her but I must be 
bridesmaid. And so it was settled. 

She was married from her own home, about four miles from our 
house, and was to go to her husband’s after the ceremony. I remember 
the whole scene as if it were yesterday! How my father took me him¬ 
self to the churchyard-gate, where the procession was formed, and how 
I walked next to the young couple hand in hand with the bridegroom’s 
man, no other than the village blacksmith, a giant of six-feet-three, 
who might have served as a model for Hercules. Much trouble had he 
to stoop low enough to reach down to my hand; and many were the 
rustic jokes passed upon the disproportioned pair, who might fitly have 
represented Brobdignag and LilHput. My tall colleague proved, how¬ 
ever, as well-natured as giants commonly are everywhere but iu fairy 
tales, and took as good care of his little partner as if she had been a 
proper match for him in age and size. 

In this order, followed by the parents on both sides, and a due num¬ 
ber of uncles, aunts, and cousins, we entered the church, where I 
held the glove with all the gravity and important proper to my office; 
and so contagious is emotion, and so accustomed was I to sympathise 
with Nancy, that when the bride cried, I could not help cryiog for 
company. But it was a love match, and between smiles and blushes 
Nancy’s tears soon disappeared, and so by the same contagion did 
mine. The happy husband helped his pretty wife into her own chaise- 
cart, my friend the blacksmith lifted me in after her, and we drove 
gaily to the large, comfortable farm-house where her future life was 
to be spent. 

It was a bright morning in May, and I still remember when we 
drove up to the low wall which parted the front garden from the wind¬ 
ing village road, themivture of affection and honest pride which lighted 
up the face of the owner. The square, substantial brick house, cov¬ 
ered with a vine, the brick porch garlanded with honeysuckles and 
sweet-brier, the espa ier apple-trees on either side the path in full 
flower, the double row of thrift with its dull pink bloom, the stocks and 
wallflowers under the window, the huge barus full of corn, the stacks 
of all shapes and sizes in the rick-yard, cows and sheep and pigs and 
poultry told a pleasant tale of rural comfort and rural affluence. 

The bride was taken to survey her new dominions by her proud 
bridegroom, and the blacksmith finding me, I suppose, easier to carry 
than to lead, followed close upon their steps with me in his arms. 

Nothing could exceed the good-nature of my country beau; he 
pointed out bantams and pea-fowls, and took me to see a tame lamb, 
and a tall, staggering calf, born that morning; but for all that. I do 
not think I should have submitted so quietly to the indignity of being 
carried, I, who had ridden thither on Brown Bess, and was at that in¬ 
stant filling the ostensible place of bridesmaid, if it had not been for 
the chastening influence of a little touch of fear Entering the poultry- 
yard I had caught sight of a certain turkey cock, who erected that 
circular tail of his, and swelled out his deep-red comb and gills after a 
fashion familiar to that truculent bird, but which up to the present 
hour I am far from admiriog. A turkey at Christmas well roasted 
with bread sauce, may have its merits; but if I meet him alive in his 
feathers, especially when he swells them out and sticks up his tail, I 
commonly get out of his way even now, much more sixty years ago. So 
I let the blacksmith carry me. 

Then we went to the dairy, bo fresh and cool and clean—glittering 
with cleanliness! overflowing with creamy riches! and there l had the 
greatest enjoyment of my whole day, the printing with my own hands 
a pat of butter, and putting it up in a little basket covered with a vine 
leaf, to take home for the dear mamma’s tea. Then we should have 
gone to the kitchen, the back kitchen, the brewhouse, the wash-house, 
and the rest of the bride s new territories, but this part of the domicil 
was literally too hot to hold us; the cooking of the great wedding din¬ 
ner was in fnll activity, and the bridegroom himself was forced to 
retreat before his notable mother, who had come to superintend all 
things for the day. 

So back we drew to the ball, a large square brick apartment, with 
a beam across the ceiling, a wide yawning chimney, and wooden settles 
with backs to them j where many young people being assembled, and 
one of them producing a fiddle, it was agreed to have a country dance 
until dinner should be ready, the bride and bridegroom leading off, and 
I following with the bridegroom’s man. 
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Oh, the blunders, the confusion, the merriment of that country 
dance! No two people attempted the same figure; few aimed at any 
figure at all; each went his own way; many stumbled; some fell, and 
everybody capered, laughed and shouted at once. My partner pru¬ 
dently caught me up in his arms again, for fear of my being knocked 
down and danced over, which, considering some of the exploits of some 
of the performers, seemed by no means impossible, and would have been 
a worse catastrophe than an onslaught of the turkey-cock. 

A summons to dinner put an end to the glee. Such a dinner! The 
plenty of Camacho's wedding was but a type of my Nancy’s. Fish 
from the great pond, roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, boiled fowls 
and a gammon of bacon, a green goose and a sacking pig, plum pud¬ 
dings, apple pies, cheese cakes and custards, formed a part of the bill 
of fare, followed by home-brewed beer and home-made wine, by sylla¬ 
bub, and by wedding cake. Everybody ate enough for four, and there 
was fonr times more than could by any possibility be eaten I have 
always thought it one of the strongest proofs of sense and kindness in 
my pretty maid, that she rescued me from the terrible hospitality of 
her mother-in law, and gave me back unscathed into my father’s 
hands, when about three o'clock he arrived to reclaim me. 

The affluence and abundance of that gala day—the great gala of a 
life-time—in that Hampshire farmhouse, I have never seen surpassed. 

This was my first appearance as a bridesmaid. My next, which took 
place about a twelvemonth after, was of a very different description. 

A first cousin of my father, the daughter of his uncle and guardian, 
had, by the death of her mother’s brother, become a wealthy heiress ; 
and leaving her picturesque old mansion in Northumberland. Little 
Harle Tower, a true border keep overhanging the Warsbeck, for a 
journey to what the Northumbriaus of that day emphatically called 
“ the South,” came after a season in London to pass some months with 
us. At our house she became acquainted with the brother of a Scotch 
Duke, an Oxford student, who, passing the long vacation with his mo¬ 
ther, had nothing better to do than to fall iu love Eaoh had what the 
other wanted—the lady money, the gentleman rank; and as his family 
were charmed with the match, and hers, had neither the power nor the 
wish to oppose it, everything was arranged with as little delay as 
lawyers, jewellers, coach-makers, and mantua-makers would permit. 

How the first step in the business, the inevitable and awful cere¬ 
monial of a declaration of love and a proposal of marriage, was ever 
brought about, has always been to me one of the most unsolvable of 
mysteries—an enigma without the word. 

Lord Charles, as fine a young man as one should see in a summer's 
day, tall, well made, with handsome features, fair capacity, excellent 
education, and charming temper, had an infirmity which went nigh to 
render all these good gifts of no avail: a shyness, a bashfulness, a 
timidity most painful to himself, and distressing to all about him. It 
is not uncommon to hear a quiet, silent man of rank, unjustly suspected 
of pride and haughtiness; but there could be so such mistake here— 
his shamefacedness was patent to all m n. I myself, a child not five 
years old, one day threw him into an agony of blushing, by running 
up to his chair in mistake for my papa Now I was a shy child, a very 
shy child, and as soon as I arrived in front of his Lordship, and found 
that I had been misled by a resemblance of dress, by the blue coat and 
buff waistcoat, I first of all crept under the table, and then flew to hide 
my face In my mother’s lap; my poor fellow sufferer, too big for one 
place of refuge, too old for the other, had nothing for it but to run 
away, which, the door being luckily open, he happily accomplished. 

That a man with such a temperament, who could hardly summon 
courage enough to say “ How d’ye doshould ever have wrought 
himself up to the point of putting the great question, was wonderful 
enough; that he should have submitted himself to undergo the ordeal 
of what was called in those days a public wedding, was more wonder, 
ful still. 

Perhaps the very different temper of the lady may offer some solu¬ 
tion to the last of these riddles; perhaps (1 say it in all honour, for 
there is no shame in offering some encouragement to a bashful suitor) 
it may assist us in expounding them both. 

Of a certainty, my fair cousin was pre-eminently gifted with those 
very qualities iu which her lover was deficient. Every thingjabout her 
was prompt and bright, cheerful and self-possessed. Nearly as tall as 
himself, and quite os handsome, it was of the beanty that is called 
showy—a showy face, a showy figure, a showy complexion. We felt at 
a glance that those radiant, well opened hazel eyes', had never quailed 
before mortal glance, and that that clear round cheek, red and white 
like a daisy, had never been guilty of a blush in its whole life. Hand¬ 
some as she was, it was a figure that looked best iu a riding habit, and 
a face that of all head dresses, best became a beaver hat; just a face 
and figure for a procession; she wonld not have minded a coronation; 
on the contrary, she would have been enchanted to have been a queen- 
regent ; but as a coronation was out Of the question, she had no objec¬ 
tion, taking the publicity as a part of the happiness, to a wedding as 
grand as the resources of a country town coula make it. 

, So a wedding procession was organised, after the fashion of Sir 
Charles Grandison, comprising the chief members of each family, espe¬ 
cially of the ducal one; an infinite number of brothers, sisters, nephews, 
nieces, cousins and clansfolk, friends and acquaintances, all arranged 
in different carriages, according to their rank; ladies, gentlemen, ser¬ 
vants, and horses, decorated with white and silver favours, in so long 
a line, that it extended from Coley Avenue to St. Mary’s Church. The 
first carriage, a low phaeton, drawn by ponies led by grooms, contain¬ 
ing three children, two of five and six years old, niece and nephew of 
the bridegroom, who, with myself (already a lady of experience in that 
line), were to officiate as bride-maidens and bridegroom’s man; the 
last, also an open carriage, with only the bride and my dear papa, who 
gave her away. 

How well I recollect the crowd of the street, the crowd of the church¬ 
yard, the crowd of the church! There was no crying at this wedding 
though; no crying, and far fewer smiles. 

The young couple proceeded to Bath and Clifton from the church 
door ; and the rest of the procession returned to our house to eat bride¬ 
cake, driok to the health of the new-married pair, and he merry at 
their leisure; after which many dispersed, but the members of the two 
families and the more intimate friends remained to dinner; and in the 
confusion of preparing to entertain so large a party, the servants, even, 
those belonging to the nursery, were engaged in different ways, and we 
children left to our own devices, and findiDg nearly the whole house 
free to our incursions, betook ourselves to a game at hide-and-seek. 

Now in honour of the day, and of the grand part we had filled in the 
grand ceremony of the morning, we smail people had been arrayed in 
white from top to toe. Master Martin in a new suit of jean, richly 
braided, his sister and myself in clear muslin frocks, edged with lace, 
and long Per-ian sashes, the whole width of the silk, fringed with 
silver, while all parties, little boy and little girls, had white beaver 
bats and heavy ostrich plumes. We young ladies bad, as matter of 
course, that instinctive respect for our own finery which seems an in¬ 
nate principle in womankind; moreover we were very good children, 
quiet, orderly, and obedient. Master Martin, on the other hand, our 
elder by a year, had some way or other imbibed the contempt at once 
for fine clothes and for the authorities of the nursery, which is not 
uncommon among his rebellious sex; so the first time it fell to his lot 
to hide, he ensconced himself in the very innermost recesses of the 
coalhole, from which delightful retirement he was dragged, after a 
long search, by his own maid, who had at last awakened from the joys 
of gossippiog and making believe to help in the housekeeper’s room, to 
the recollection that Lady Mary might poesibly inquire after ber chil¬ 
dren. The state of his apparel and of her temper may be more easily 
imagined than described. He, Duke’s grandson though he were, looked 
like nothing better or worse than a chimney-sweeper. She stormed 
like a fury. But as all the storming in the world would not restore 
the young gentleman or his bridal suit to their pristine state of clean¬ 
liness, she took wit in her anger and put him to bed, as a measure 
partly of punishment, partly of concealment;—the result of which was 
that he, the culprit, thoroughly tired with excitement and exercise, 
with play and display, and well stuffed with dainties to keep him quiet, 
was consigned to his comfortable bed, while we pattern little girls hail 
to undergo the penalty of making our appearance and our courtesies in 
the drawing-room, among all the fine foiks of otnr Camacho’s wedding, 
and to stay there, weariest of the many weary, two or three hours be¬ 
yond our accustomed time. With so little justice are the rewards and 
punishments of this world distributed—even in the nursery. 

Not long after this I made my first visit to London, under the aus¬ 
pices and in company of the dear papa. Business called him thither in 
the middle of July, and he suddenly announced bis intention of driving 
me up in his gig—such was the then word for a high, open carriage 
holding two persons!—unencumbered by any other companion, male or 
female. George only, the old groom, was sent forward with a spare 
horse over-night to Maidenhead Bridge (ah! that charming inn is un¬ 
ioned now-a days by the railways!) and the dear papa, conforming to 
my nursery hours, we dined at Cranford Bridge (I dare Bay that that 
hotel, with its pretty garden and its Bortugal laurels, has disappeared 
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and reached Hatchett'* Hotel, Piccadilly (the Hew White Horse 
Cellar of the old stage coaches) early in the afternoon. There a 
steady, civil barmaid undertook the care of me during our stay; but, 
as he had foreseen. I was too much awake and alive with novelty aud 
amusement, too strong in my happiness, to want anybody to take care 
of me, except the dear papa himself. . 

I had enjoyed the drive past all expression, chattering all the way, 
and falling into no other mistakes th3n those common to larger people 
than myself, of thinking that London began at Brentford, and wonder¬ 
ing in Piccadilly when the crowd would go by; and I was so little tired 
when we arrived, that, to lose no time, we betook ourselves that night 
to the Haymarket Theatre, the only one then open. I had been at 
plays in the country, in a barn in Hampshire, and at a regular theatre 
at our new home, and I loved them dearly with that confiding and un¬ 
critical pleasure which is the wisest and the best. But the country 
play was nothing to the London play—a lively comedy, with the rich 
cast of those days—one of the comedies that George III. enjoyed so 
heartily. I enjoyed it as much as he, and laughed and clapped my 
hands, and danced oa my father's knee, and almost screamed .with de¬ 
light, so that a party in the same box, who had begun by being half- 
angry at my restlessness, finished by being amused with my amuse¬ 
ment —Recollections of a Literary Life. 
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MY FATHER’S FIRST LOVE: 

rftfrtl (, TI1E CITliX.*/’ NOW BKIN1I rilBI.ISIIKTi IV 
nr.AC K\vuiip*a Vaoaximi:. 

CHAPTER I. 

“I loit my mother mrly s my father, (» good 
man, br.t who Wat io indolent that he rarely 
atirred from his rUir, and who often passed whole 
daya withont speaking, like an Indian derviab,) 
left Roland and myirlf to educate ouraelyea much 
according to our own taste*. Roland shot, and hunted 
and fished,—read all the poetry nod book* of chival¬ 
ry to be found in my father’s collection, which was 
rich in such matters, and made a great many copied 
of the old pedigreethe only thing in which my 
father ever evinced much of the vital principle. 
Early in life I conceived a passion for graver stu¬ 
dies, and by good luck I found a tutor in Mr. Tib- 
beta, who, but for his modesty, Kitty, would have 
rivalled Forum. He was a second Budarua for in¬ 
dustry, and, by the way, he said exactly the same 
thing that Budn-us did, vlxi' that the only lost day 
in bia life was that in which he was married) for 
on that day he had only had six hours for reading I’ 
Under such n master I could not fail to be a scho¬ 
lar. I came from the univeraity with such dis¬ 
tinction as led me to look sanguinely on my career 
in the world. 

“ 1 returned to my father’* quiet rectory, to 
pause and look about me, and consider what path 
1 should take to fame. The rectory wei just el 
the foot of tbs hill, on the brow of which were the 
ruins of the castle Rolend has since purchased. 
And though 1 did not feel for the ruins the same 
romantic veneration as my dear brother, (for my 
day-dreama were more colored by clasale than 
feudal recollections,) I yet loved to bllmb the bill 
book In hud, and build my baatle* In the air 
amidst Ibe wrecks o( that which time had shatter¬ 
ed on the earth. 

“One day, entering the old weed-growa court, I 
saw a lady, tested on my favorite.epot, sketching 
the ruins. The lady was young—more beautifol 
than any woman I had yet seen, at least to my 
eyes. In n word, I was fascinated, and, as the 
trite phrase goes, ‘spell-bound.’ I seated myielf 
at a little distance, and contemplated her without 
desiring to apeak. By-and-hy, from another part 
of the ruins, which were then uninhabited, came a 
tall, imposing, elderly gentleman, with a benignant 
aspect) and a littls dog. The dog ran up to me, 
harking. Thi* drew the attention of both lady 
and gentleman to me. The gentleman approached, 
called off the dog, and apologised with much po¬ 
liteness. Surveying me somewhat curiously, he 
then began to ask questions about the old place, 
and the family it had belonged to, with the neme 
and antecedents of which he was well acquainted. 
By degrees it came out that I was the descendant 
of that family, and thu yonnger son of the humble 
rector who was now Its representative. The gen¬ 
tleman then introduced himaelf to me as tho Earl of 
Raliaforth, tho principal proprietor in the neigh¬ 
borhood, but who had so rarely visited the coun¬ 
ty daring my childhood and earlier youth, that I 
bad never before seen him. Hi* only sou, how¬ 
ever, a youog man of great promise, had been at 
the eamo college with me in my Brat year at the 
university. The young lord was a reading man 
and a scholar, and vrt bad become slightly acquain¬ 
ted when he left for bla travels. 

« Now, on hearing my name, Lord Rainsforth 
took my band cordially, and leading me to his 
daughter, uij, ‘Think, Elllnor, how fortunate! 
tbla vht ye. Canton whom your brother ao 
often spoke «.> 

“ fu short, my dm. oitUlralus, the ice waa bro¬ 
ken, the acquaintance mads, Lord Rainsfoith, 
•eying he was come to atone for tn, Icug absence 
from the county, and to reaide at Coined (h, 
greater psrt -J the year, pressed ma to visit 
1 did to. I -.rd Ratnsforth’s liking to me Increa¬ 
sed i I wont there often." 

My father paused, and seeing my mother had 
fixed her eyes upon him with n sort of mournful 
etraaWoeav, and had pressed bar hands vary light¬ 
ly together, he b*at down and kissed her fore¬ 
head. 

‘•There i) no cause, my child I" said he. It la 


the only time I ever heard him call my mother by 
that paternal name. But then, I never heard him 
before ao grave and solemn—not * quotation, too, 
—it was incredible j it was not my father speak¬ 
ing—It was another man. “Yet, I went there 
often. Lord Rainaforth was a remarkable person. 
Shyness, that was wholly without pride, (which 
is tar.') and a love for quiet literary pursuits, bad 
prevented his taking that personal port in public 
life for which ho was richly qoallfiedj but his re¬ 
putation for sense and honor, and hie personal popu¬ 
larity had given him no inconsiderable influence 
even, 1 believe, in the formation of cabinets, and 
he had once been prevailed upon to fill a high di¬ 
plomatic situation abroad, in which I have no 
doubt that he was a* miserable at a good man can 
be under any infliction. He was now pleased to 
retire from the world, ar.d look at it through the 
loopholes of retreat. Lord Rainaforth had a great 
teipect for talent, and a warm Interest in such of 
the young as seemed to him to poaseis it. By ta¬ 
lent, indeed, hia family had risen, and were stri¬ 
kingly characterized. Hia anceator, the first peer, 
had been a distinguished lawyer i his father had 
been celebrated for scientific attainments) his chil¬ 
dren, Kilinor and Lord Pendarvia, were highly 
accomplished. Thus, the family identified them¬ 
selves with the aristocracy o( intellect, and seem¬ 
ed unconacioua of their claims to the lower aristo¬ 
cracy of rank. You must hear this in mind 
throughout my story. 

“ Lidy Ellinor shared her father’s tastes and 
habits of thought—(she was not then an heiress.) 
Lord Rainaforth talked to me of my career. It 
was a time when the French Revolution had mads 
stateamcn look round with some arxiely to 
strengthen the existing order of things, by alliance 
with nil in the rising generation who evinced 
such ability as might influence their contempo¬ 
raries. 

“ University distinction is, or was formerly, 
among the populer passports to public life. By 
degrees Lord Rainsforth liked me so well, ns to 
suggest to me n seat in the House of Commons. 

A member of Parliament might rise to anything, 
and Lord Rainsforth had sufficient influence to ef¬ 
fect my return. Dazzling prospect this to n young 
scholar fresh from Thucydides, ard with Demos, 
thenes fresh at fats tongue’s end. My dear boy, I 
wu not than, you see, quite what I am now | in a 
word, I loved Ellinor Compton, and therefore 1 
was ambitious. You know how ambitions the is 
still. But I could not mould my ambition to 
hera. 1 could not contemplate entering the se 
nate of my country ns n dependant on a party or 
a patron—as a man who must make hit fortune 
there—as a man who, in every vote, must const 
der how much nearer he advanced himself to emo¬ 
lument. I was not even certain that Lord Rains 
forth’* view* on politic! were the seme as mine 
would be. How could the politic* of an experien¬ 
ced man of the world be those of an aidcnt young 
student 1 But hid they been identical, I felt thet 
I could not eo ereep into equality with a patron’* 
diughter. No I I wes ready to abandon my own 
more scholastic predilections—to strain avery 
energy at the bar—to carve or force my own way 
to fortune—and, if I arrived at independence, then 
—what then 1 why, the right to apeak of love, 
and aim at power. Tbit wu not the view of El- 
linor Compton. The lew seemed to her a tedious, 
needteta drudgery > lhere.wa* nothing in.il W <»p‘ 
tlvate her Imagination. She Hatched to me with 
that ehetm which she yet retains, and by which 
the teems to identify heraelf with those who speak 
to her. She would turn to me' with a pleading 
look whan her father dilated on the brilliant pros¬ 
pects ofa parliamentary success i for be (not having 
gained It, yet having lived with those who had,) 
overvalued it, and eeemed ever to wish to enjoy it 
through some other. But when I, in turn, epoke 
of Independence, of the her, Ellinor’* face grew 
overcut. Tho world—the world wta with Her, 
end the ambition or the world, which ii ilways 
for power of effect I A part of the house liy ex¬ 
posed to the eut wind. ‘Plant half-way down 
the hill,’ said I, one day. ' Plant I’ ctltd Lady 
Ellinor—‘ it will be twenty years before the tree* 
grow up. No, my dear father, build a wall, and 
cover it with creeptre I’ That war an Hloatration 
of her whole character. She could not wait till 
tree* had time to grow upi a dead well would be 
so much more quickly thrown up, and parasite 
creepers would give it a prettier effect. Never¬ 
theless, she was a grand and qoble creature. And 
1—in love I Not ao discouraged as you may sup¬ 
pose) for Lord Rsinsforth often hinted encourage¬ 
ment, which even 1 could scarcely misconstrue. 
Not caring for rank, and not wishing for fortune 
beyond competence for his daughter, he saw in mo 
all ha requited—a gentlemen of ancient birth, end 
one in whom his own active mind could proseeuta 
that kind of mental ambition which overflowed in 
him, and yet had never bad its vent. And Kill- 
nor I—heaven forbid 1 should say she loved me,— 
but something made me think she could do so. 
Under these notions, suppressing ell roy hopes, I 
made a bold effort to master the influences around 
me, and to adopt that career I thought worthieat 
of us all. I went to London to read for the bar.'’ 

“The bar I is it possible J" cried I. My father 
smiled sadly. 

“Everything seemed possible to me then. 1 
read tome months. 1 began to see my way oven 
in that short time) began to comprehend what 
would he the difficulties before me, and to (eal 
there was that within me which could master 
them. 1 took a holiday and returned to Cumber¬ 
land. 1 found Roland there on my return. Al¬ 
ways of a roving adventurous temper, though he 
had not then entered the army, he had, for mora 
than two years, been wandering over the Conti¬ 
nent on foot. It wu n young knight-errant whom 
I embraced, and who overwhelmed me with re¬ 
proaches that I should be reading for the law.— 
There had never been a lawyer in the family I 1 
knew not exactly wherefore, whether from jeal- 
eusy, fear, foreboding—but it certainly vat a pain 
that tailed ma—when 1 teamed from Roland that 
he hid become Intimate at Compton Hall. Ro 
land and Lord Rainsforth had met at the house of a 
neighboring gentleman, and Lord Rainsfotlh had 
welcomed hia acquaintance, at Ant perhaps f^r my 
tfike, afterward* for his own. 

“ I could not for the lire of me," continued my 
father, “Mk Roland if he admired Ellinor! hut, 
when I found that he did not put that question to 
me,l trembled I” 

11 We went to Compton together, speaking little 
by the way. We stayed there tome days.’’ , 
My father here thrust his hand into his walit- 
coat—all men have iheir little ways, which denote 
much i and when my father thinst hia hind into his 
waistcoat, it was always a sign of some mental ef¬ 
fort—he was going to prove, or tn argue, to mora¬ 
lise, or to preach. Therefore, though 1 was lis¬ 
tening before with all my ears, I beiiev I had, 
•peaking magnetically and mesmerically, in extra 
pair of ears, n new sense supplied to me, when my 
father put his hand into hit waistcoat.. 

CHAPTER 11. 

WIISIIIN MV FATIIIR CONT1N0XS Ills ST0XT, 

“There it not a mystical creation, type, sym¬ 
bol, or poetical invention for meaning! abstruse,, 
recondite, and incomprehensible, which is dot re¬ 
presented by tho femite gender,” said my father, 
baviog his hand qnite buried in bit waistcoat.— 
“There la the Sphynx, and the Enigma, and the 
Chimera, and laie, whose veil no msn bad ever 
lifted i they are all ladies. Kilty, every one of 
them I And to was Persephone, who must'be al¬ 
ways either in Heaven or hell—and Hecate, who 
wu on* thing by night and another by day. Tha 
Sibyle were females | ind so were the Gorgon*, the 
Harpier, the Fnriee, the Fates, and the Teutonic 
Valkyrs, Nornies, and Hein herselft In short, all 
representations of ideas, obscure, inscrutable, and 
portentous, are nonna ftminW.” 

Htaven bless my tether t Angustin* Canton wu 
himself again I I began to fear that the story bed 
slipped away from him, lost In that labyrinth of 
learning. But luckily, u he panted for ^rratb, 
bia look fell on those limpid bine ayen of- roy mo¬ 
dus’*, and that honest open brow of hers, which 
bn* certnjnly nothing Jo common with Sphynget, 
Chimeras, Tates, Furies, or Valkyrs) and, whether 
hia Lust smote him, or his reason made him own 
thaliba had fallen|Ulp e very difipganuops and 
unawwl truig otesmtiou, l.k^pw pot, |ut his 
front relaxed, and with a amila ha te*ained<—“ El- 
liner was the lut person in the world to deceive 


tny one willingly. Did the deceive me and Ro. 
land that we both, though not conceited men, fan¬ 
cied that, If we had dared lo speik openly of love, 
we had not ao dared in vain) or do you, think, 
Kitty, that a woman really can lore (not much, 
pethapa, but somewhat) two or three, or half a 
dozen at a time I” 

“Impossible,” cried my mother. “ And u for 
this Lady Ellinor, I am shocked at her—1 don’t 
know what to call it I” 

“ Nor 1 either, my dear i” said my father, slow¬ 
ly taking hia hand from bia waistcoat, as if the ef¬ 
fort were too much for him, and tha problem were 
Insoluble. “ But this, begging your pardon, I do 
think, that before a young woman does really, 
truly, and cordially centra her affections on one 
object, the suffers fancy, imagination, the desire 
of power, curiosity, or Heaven knowe what,.to 
atimulate, even to her own mind, pale reflexione 
of the luminary not yet risen—parhelia that pre¬ 
cede the tun. Don't judge of Roland u you see 
him now, Pislitralua— grim, and gray, and formal 
—imagine a nature soaring high emonget daring 
thoughts or exuberant with the nameless poetry of 
youthful life—with n frame matchless for hound¬ 
ing eluticily—an eye bright with haughty Are—a 
heart from which noble sentiments sprang like 
■parki from an anvil. Lady Ellinor had an ar¬ 
dent, inqhisitive Imagination. This hold fiery na¬ 
ture must hive moved her interest. On the other 
band, she had an imtructad, full, and eager mind. 
Am I vain if 1 say, now at the lapse of ao many 
years, that in my mind her intellect felt compa¬ 
nionship? When n woman lovei, and marries, 
and settles, why then ihe becomes—a one whole, 
a completed being. But a girl like Ellinor hat in 
her many women., Various herself, all varieties 
plrnse her. I do believe that, If either of ue had 
spoken the word boldly. Lady Ellinor, would have 
shrunk back lo her own heart—examined it, tuked 
it) end given a frank and generous answer. And 
he who had epoken first might have had the better 
chance not to receive a‘No.* Bnt neither of ue 
spoke. And perhaps the wee lather curious to 
know if she bad made an impression, than anxious 
to create it. It was not that she willingly de¬ 
ceived us, but her whole atmosphere wee deluton. 
Mitt come before tha aunrite. However this be, 
Roland and I were not long in detecting eich other. 
And hence arose, first coldness, then jealoney, then 
quirrele.” 

“ Ob, my father your lovo mutt have been in 
deed powerful, to have made a breach between the 
hearts of two such brothers I” 

“ Yet,” said my father | “ it was amidst lbs old 
ruins of the castle, there, where I bed first teen 
Ellinor—that, winding my arm round Roland's 
neck, as I found him seated amongst the weeds and 
stones, his face buried in hit bands—it was there 
that I said—' Brother, we both love this women I 
My nature it the calmer of tha two, I shall feel the 
lota leas. Brother, shake hands, and God speed you, 
for I go I” 

“ Austin,” murmured my mother, sinking her 
head on my father’a breast. 

“And therewith Wo quarrelled. For It was 
Roland who imisted, while tha tears rolled down 
hia eyes, and ho stamped hia foot on the ground, 
that he was the intruder, the interloper—that he 
had no hope—that he bad been a fool and a mad¬ 
man—and that it waster him to go I Now, white 
we Wet A disputing, and words began to run high, 
my father's old aarvant entered the desolate place, 
with a note from Lady Ellinor to me, asking for 
the loan of some book 1 hid praised. Roland saw 
the hand-writing, and white I turned the note 
over end over irresolutely, before 1 broke the seal, 
he vanished. 

“ He did not return to my father'e home. We 
did not know what bail become of him. But I, 
thinking over that impulsive volcanic nature, took 
quick alarm. Andl went in search of him j came on 
hia track ah last) and after many days, found him 
in n miserable college amongst the most dreary of 
the dreary waatea which form ao large > part of 
Cumberland. He was ao altered I scarcely knew 
bim. To be brief, we came at lut to n com¬ 
promise, We would go back to Compton. This 
suspense wsa intolerable. One of us it leut 
■hould take courage and learn hie fate. Bnt who 
should epeak first 1 We drew lots, and tha lot felt 
on me. 

“ And now that I was really to pass the Rubicon, 
now that I wu to impart that aacrst hope which 
Had animated me so long—bean to me a new life— 
what where my sensalioni J My dear boy, depend 
on it that that age la the happiest, when such feel¬ 
ings as 1 felt then can agitate us no more. They 
ore mistakes in Ihe serene order of that majestic 
life which Heaven meant for thoughtful min. Our 
souls should he as stare on earth, not at meteors 
and tortured comets. What could I offer to Elli¬ 
nor—to her father T What bnt a future of patient 
labor 1 And in either answer, whet alternative ol 
misery!—my own existence shattered, or Roiand’a 
noble heart I 

“ Well, we went to Compton. In our former 
visits we had been almost the only guests. Lord 
Rainsforth did not much affect Ihe intercouisn ol 
country tqnires, less educated then than now. And 
in excurie for Ellinor and for ue, we were almost 
(he only men of her own age she uw when in that 
large dull house. But now the London setion had 
broken up, the house wu filled | there wu no len 
get that familiar and constant approach to the mis¬ 
tress of the Hall, which had made us like one fami¬ 
ly. Great ladies, fine people, wets round her j ■ 
look, n smile, a puling word, were u much u J 
hid a right in expect. And the talk, too, how dif¬ 
ferent ! Before, ! could speak on hooka/—I Wu at 
home there I Roland could pour forth hia dreamt, 
bia chivalrous love for the put, his bold defiance 
of tha unknown fhtare. And Ellinor, cultivated 
and fanciful, could sympathise with both. And her 
father, scholar and gentleman, could sympathise 
too. But now—” 


CHAPTER Hi. 

wiixeaiN Mv VATiisa nemos about his db* 
NOUBMIHT. 

“ It is no use in the world,” said my father, “ to 
know nil languages expounded in grammars and 
splintered np into lexicons, if we don’t learn the 
language of the world. It U a talk apatt, Kitty,” 
cried my father, warming up. "It fain anaoltfm 

n spoken anaglyph, my dent I If all the hiero¬ 
glyphs of tha Egyptians had been A B C to you, 
■till if you did not know the anaglyph, you 
would know nothing of the true myntc tea of the 
priesti.* 

“ Neither Rolend nor I knew one symbol-letter 
of the anaglyph. Talk, talk—lalk on parsons We 
never heard of, tbinga we never eared for. All 
set thought of importance) puerile or pedantic 
trifles—nil we thought to trite end childish, the 
grand momentous business of life I If you found a 
little schoolboy, on his half holiday, fishing far 
minnow* with a crooked pin, and you began to tall 
him of all the wondera or the deep, the lews of the 
tides, and tbn antediluvian relies of iguanodon and 
ichthyosaurus—nay, if yon spoke but of pearl fish¬ 
eries, and coral banks, or vrater-ktlplea and naiads, 
would not tha little boy cry out peevishly. ‘ Don’t 
tease me with all that nonsense I let me fish in 
peiee for my minnows.’ I think Ihe little boy U 
right after hi* own way—it was to fish for min¬ 
nows that he came oul, poor child, not to hear 
obout iguanodons and water-kelpiea I 

“So the company fished for minnows, and not a 
word could we tay about our pearl fisharlea and 
coral btulu I And as for fishing for minnows our¬ 
selves, my dear boy, we should have been I sag be¬ 
wildered if you had asked us to fish for a marmajd I 
Do you see, now, one reason why I have let you 
go thus early into the world 7 Well, hut amongst 
these minnow-fishers there was one who fished 
with aa air that made the minnow* look target than 
saimoni. t 

“Trevanion bad been at Cambridge with me. 
We Were even Intimate. He was a young man like 
myself, with his way to make (n the world. Poor 
at I—of a family upon a par with mice—old enough 
but decayed. There wu, however, this difference 
between us. He had connexion* in the greet world 
—I had none. Like me hit chief pecuniary re 
aource waa a college fellowship. Now, Trevanion 
hid established a high repulsion al.th* university | 
but lest te a scholar, though a pretty fair one* than 

Tho anaglyph wu peculiar lo ihe Egyptian 
FrJeate—the hfafafljph generally kaowa to if* well 
cduteled. 


u a man lo rise in life. Every faculty he had wu 
an energy. He r *imed at every thing—lost soma 
things, gained others. He was a great apeaker in 
a debating society, n member of tome politico- 
economical club. He wu an eternal talker—bril¬ 
liant, various, paradoxical, florid—different from 
what he is now. For, dreading fancy, his career 
since hat been an effort to enrb it. But all hie 
mind attached itself to something that we English¬ 
men call loltfi -it wu a large mind—not, my dear 
Kitty, like a fine whale tailing through knowledge 
from the pleuure of sailing—but like a polypur, 
that puts forth ill its feelen for tho purpose of 
citching hold of eomeUiing. Treventon bed gone 
at once to London from the university > his repu¬ 
tation and hie talk daxxied his connexions, not un¬ 
justly. They made an effort—they got him into 
parliament t he htd epoken, he had eucceeded. He 
came to Compton with the Bush of hia virgin fame. 

I cannot convey to you, who know him now—with 
hia care-worn face, end abrupt dry manner,—re¬ 
duced by perpetual gtadiatorabip to the akin and 
bona of his former aelf—what that man waa when 
he first stepped into Ihu erene of life. 

“ You ue, my listener!, that you have to recol¬ 
lect that we middle-aged folks were young then— 
that is to say, we were u different from what we 
are now, as the green bough of summer it from the 
dry wood, out of which we make a ship or a gate¬ 
post. Neither man nor wood comes to the uses of 
life till the green leaves are stripped and tha .up 
gone. And then the usee of life transform ua into 
strange things with other names i the tree it a tree 
no more—it is a gate or a ship | the youth it a 
youth no more, bnt n one-legged eoldieri n hollow- 
eyed statesman; a scholar spectacled and slip¬ 
pered I When Mlcyllus—(here the hind elides 
into the walseoat again I)—when Mlcyllus,” said 
my father, “asked the cock that had once been 
Pythagoras,* if the affair of Troy wet really ta 
Homer told it, the cock replied scornfully, 1 How 
could Homer know any thing uhoiit it 1—at that 
time he waa a camel in Badri*.’ Piaiitrxt.ua ac¬ 
cording to this doctrine of metempaychoaia, you 
might have been a Baetrlan camel—when tha’. 
which to my life was the siege of Troy uw Rolend 
and Trevanion before the wells. 

“ Handsome you can tee that Trevanion has 
been) bnt the beauty of hia countenance then 
wa* In it* perpetual play. Its intellectual eager- 
nesa; and hit converution waa so discursive, to 
various, to animated, and, above ell, eo full of the 
thing* of the day I If be had been a priest of Be- 
rtpls for fifty years, hfi’could not hava kaown the 
Anaglyph belter I Therefore he filled up every 
crevice and pore of that hollow society with hit 
broken, inquisitive, petulant light. Thereforo he 
wu admired/talked of, listened toj and everybody 
said,^ TrevaAlon if a riling man.’ 

“Yet I did not do him then the justice I have 
dona since—for we student* and nlftnct thinkers 
ere apt too much, in our first youth/to look lo the 
depth of iman’i mind or knowledge, and not enough 
to tha tutfau it may cover. There may ha mora 
water In a flowing stream, anly four feet deep, and 
jjutainly more force and more health, than in a 
sullen pool, thirty jtatdi to the bottom I I did not 
do Trevanion juilieo. I did not eee how naturally 
he realised Lady Ellinor’* ideal. I have said that 
she was like many women in one. Trevanion wai 
a thousand rota ip ope., He had learning to pleats 
her mind, eloquence to dizxle bar fancy, beanty lo 
pteue her aye, reputation precisely of the kind to 
allure her vanity, honor and conscientious purpose 
to ulisfy her judgment. And, above all, he wu 
ambitious. Athbitloua not aa ,1—not u Rolend 
wu, huj ambjtioue aa Ellinor wu i ambitious, not 
to realise soma grand ideal in tha silent heart, but 
to grasp tha practical positive 'substances that lay 
without. 

“Ellinor was a child of tha great world, and ro 
wu he. 1 saw not all this, nor did Roland; and 
Trevanion seemed to pay no particular court to El¬ 
linor. 

“ But the time approached when I ought to speak. 
Tha bouse began to thin. Lord Rainsforth had fai¬ 
lure to reaume hi* euy conferences with me; end 
one day walking in hia garden he gave' me the op¬ 
portunity. For I need not say, Pistitratui,” uid ' 
my father, looking at me earnestly, ‘'that before 
any man of honor, especially if of inferior world¬ 
ly pretension!, will open hie heart siriourly to the 
daughter. It Is his duty to apeak first to the parent, 
whose confidence hu imposed that trust.” I bow¬ 
ed my head and colored. 

“ I know not how it wu,” continued my father, 
“hut Lord Raiuiterth turned the conversation on 
Ellinor. After speaking of hie expecUtlona from 
bis son, who was returning hoars, he uid, “ But he 
will of route* enter public life,—wilj, 1 trust, soon 
marry, have a separata establishment, and 1 thill 
see but little of him. My Ellinor I—I cannot bear 
the thought of parting wholly with her. And that, 
to say the selfish truth, is ope reuon why I have 
never wished her to marry a rich man, and so leave 
me forever. 1 could hope that she will give her¬ 
self to one who may be contented to reside at leut 
great part of the yen with me—who may bleat 
me with another ion, not'eteal from me a daugh¬ 
ter. I do not mean that he should wute hli life 
la the country! his occupations would probably 
lead him to Jhondon. I care not whom my lioutt 
is, all I want" is to keep my Aon*. You know,’ 
(he added, with a smile that 1 thought meaning,) 
‘how often, 1 have Implied lo you that I have no 
vulgar ambition for Ellinor. Her portion must be 
very email, for my eilate is etrlctly entailed, end 
I have lived too much up to my income nil my life 
(o hope to uve much now. But her taatea do not 
require expense | and while I live, at leut, there 
need be no change. She can only prefer a man 
whose talents, congenial to here, will win their 
own career,- and ere I din that career may be 
made.’ Lord Ralniforlh paused, and then—how, 
ia what word* 1 know not/—hot oul all buret I— 
my long-iuppreued, timid, anxious, doubtful, fear¬ 
ful love... The strongs energy It had given to a na¬ 
ture till then so rstiring and calm I My recent de¬ 
votion to the law,—my confidence that, with such 
a prize, I could succeed,—it wu but a tianefet ol 
labor from one study to another. Labor could con¬ 
quer nil things, aud^cuetom awaateg thuqju tha 
cot quest. The bar Vu a last brilliant career than 
ihe senate/’But the first aim of the poor man should 
be independenct. In short, Piitetratua, wretched 
-got 1st that 1 wu, 1 forgot Roland in that moment; 
and I spoke u one who felt hli life wit In hie 
words. 

“Lord Rainsforth looked at me, when 1 kid 
done, with t countenance full of affection—but it 
wu not cheerful. 

“'My deu Canon/ said he, tremulously, '1 
own that 1 onca wiahad this—wished it from the 
honr 1 knew you; but why did you to long—1 
never suspected that—not l am sure did Ellinor.’ 
He stopped short, and added quickly—‘ However, 
go and apeak, u you have spoken to me, to Elli¬ 
nor. Go, it may not yat ha too lata, And yet— 
tut go.’ ’ 

“Too late—what meant those word*? Lord 
Itaiuforth had tuned kulily down another Walk, 
and left me alone, to ponder over an answer which 
concealed n riddle. 81owly I took my way towards 
tho house, sad fought Lady Ellinor, half hoping, 
half dreading to find her alone. There wu n UtUe 
room communicating with a conservatory, wbtre 
sba usually sat in tha morning. Thither I took 
my conn*. 

“ That room, 1 see it still I—the walls covered 
with pictures from her own hand, many wen 
aketehu of the hadnta we bad visited together— 
the simple ornament*, womanly hut not effeminate 
—the vary books on tha table that had been made 
familiar by dear associations. Yu, the TWsro in 
which we had r*ad together tha episode of Cfer/** 
do—thCra the jEttkflut In which I translated to 
her UM frorntthtut. Pedantr 1 m these might teem 
to tome i pedantries, perhaps, they were; hut they 
were pr^pfa of that congedality which bad knit 
the man of hooka to the daughter of tha world. 
That room—ft wu the home of mjr heart j Bbch, 
in my vanity of spirit, raeibought would ho tho air 
round a homo to come. 1 looked about me, troubled 
and confused/wd, halting timidly, I saw Ellinor 
before me, Ivan inf bar face on her band, her ebeek 
inert flatbed thaa usual, and tears in her ayes. 1 
approached in silence, and M.1 drew my chair to 
tha tabic, my eya fall on a gtovo on tha floor. It 
waa g man’s glove. < Do you know/ said my father, 
‘thet once, when I was very.yoniig, I saw Dutch 
picture called, The Glove, and tha subject was of 
■murder, There wfix a weeAgrpWfi maiahy pool, 

* Lucian, TU Dr vital i/ JVftylbi. ' ' 1 


a deiolete dismal landscape,.that of Itaelf inspired 
thought* of ill deeds anir terror. And two men, 
ai if walking by chanca,flune to this pool, the fin¬ 
ger of one pointed to a blood-stained glove, end the 
eyes of both were fixed on etch other, aa if there 
were no need of words, vf bat glove told its tale 1 
The picture had long har&ed me in my boyhood, 
bnt it never gave me so Messy and fearful a feel-, 
lug as did tbetrcgl SH ? 

My dear Pisislratus, wSfly of foreboding* in¬ 
volves one of those qaeatienaon which we may ask 
‘why’ forever. Mote chilled than I had been in 
speaking to her father, I took heart at last and 

ipoke jo Ellinor”- , 

My father stopped shopll .the moon had rites, 
and was shining full into the room and on hia face. 
And by that light tha fee* was changed; young 
emotion* had brought beck youth—my father look¬ 
ed a young man. Bnt what pain was there I if 
tha memory clone could raise what, after all, waa 
but Ibe ghost of suffering, what had bean Ua living 
reality I -Involuntarily, I teixed hli hand t my fa¬ 
ther pressed it convulsively, and taid, with a deep 
breath, “It waa too lata; Tnvanion was Lady El- 
linor*s accepted, plighted,- hippy lover. My deer 
Katherine, I doHot envy him nowi look up, sweet 
wife, look up I” 

CHAPTER IV. 

■ “ Ellluor (fat me do t^r Justice) was shocked at 
my silent emotion. No human lip could utter 
more tender sympathy, more noble self-reproach) 
bnt that waa no balm to my wound. So I left tha 
house—eo I never returned to the law—so all im¬ 
petus, all motive for exertion, seemed taken from 
my being—so I went bazjfcjnto book*. And ao, a 
moping, despondent, worthies* mourner might I 
have been to the and of mj days, but that heaven, 
in Its mercy, sent thy mother, Pislstralus, aerosi 
my path; and day and night I bless God and her, 
for I have been, and am—ah, Indeed, I am, a happy 
man I” 

My mother threw heraelf on my father's breait, 
lobbing violently, and then turned from the room 
without a word,—my father’s eye, swimming in 
fault, followed her; ana then, tiler pacing the 
room for some moment* in silence, he came up to 
me, and leaning hit arm oiqmy ehoblder, whisper¬ 
ed, “Can you guere why ^have now told you all 
this, my ion 1” ] 

“Yet, partly! think yeu, father,” I faltered, 
and sat down, for I felt faint. 

“Some sons,” said my lather, Mating himaelf 
beside me, “ would find in tbeir father’* follies and 
errors tn excuse for their own i not eo will you, 
PisUtratns.’’ 

“I eee no folly, no error, sir— only nature end 
rorrow." 

“ Pause, ere you thus think,” said my father. 

“ Great waa the folly, and great the error of indul¬ 
ging Imagination that htd 09 basis—of linking the 
whole Dsefulneia of my life to the will of a human 
creature tike myself. Hearen did not desiga the 
pzreion oC love to be thie tyrant 1 nor la it so with 
the mast and multitude of human life. We dream¬ 
ers, solitary students like me, or half poet* like 
poor Roland, make our owe disease. How many 
years, even after I had regained serenity, as. your 
mother give me a home lock not appreciated, have 
I watted. The main-sptdbf my existence was 
snipped—1 took no note mRsme. And therefore 
now, you eee, late In life the Nemeeie wakes. I 
look beck with regret at power* neglected, oppor¬ 
tunities gone. Gtlvenicaliy I brace up energies 
half palsied by disuse, end you eee me, rather than | 
rest quiet and good for nothing, talked into whet, I, 
dare say, are aid follies, by kn Uncle Jack I And 
now I behold Ellinor egaln; and I eay, in wonder, 
AU this—all this—all this agony, all this torpor 
far that haggard faee, that worldly spirit I So is it 
ever in life. Mortal things fade | Immortal thing* 
spring more freshly with eibry step to the tomb, 

CHAPTER V. 

“ And Roland, air,” aid 1; “ how did he taka 
itt” 

'‘With mil the indigattlonof a proud, unreason- 
able man. Mora indignant; poor tallow, fair me 
than himself. And 10 did ha wound and gall ma 
by What ha said of F.lllnor/+-*nd ao did he rage 
against ma because I would Sot share his rage,— 
that again we quantUad. We parted, and did not 
meat for many year*. Vfoxvao into sudden pii* 1 
•easion of ohr littla fortunes. Hia ba devotad (aa 
you may know) to tha purxha** of the old rnina, 
and tha eommlaaNi in th* army, Which had always 
been his drttm—and so wash bia way, wrathful.— 
My share gave me an excuse for Indolence,—it 
aalisfied *11 my'wafitt ) and when my old tutor 
ditd, and Ida young child become my ward, and, 
■omtUw or other, from-niy Wfard my wife, it al¬ 
lowed me to resign my fellowship, and Uve 
amongst my bookv—atlll aa a book myaalf. One 
eomfort, long before my tnaniagt, I bad concei¬ 
ved | ard that, too, Roland baa tinea said was com¬ 
fort to him. Ellinor became an heireti—her poor 
brother died; and n\l of the estate that did not pass 
in tha' mala liua devolved an her. Thet fortune 
made a golf between ua almost at wide aa htr mar¬ 
riage. For Ellinor, poor and portionless, in spite 
of hat tank, I could have worked, striven, slaved. 
But Ellinor aloft t it would hava crushed me. This 
was a comfort. But still, still the put—that pert 
pelntl aching aense of something tint bad seemed 
the auenttal of life withdrawn from life, evermore, 
ever more. What waa left was not tomw, it wu 
avoid. Had I lived mora with man, and leei with 
dreams and hooka, I should have made my nature 
targe enough to beer the loaeef e afagfa psaaioa.— 
Bal tn solitude wt sbfittk up. NO pint K' much 
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ta man needa the sun and the air. I comprehend 
now why most of onr best end wisest men have 
lived In capitate 1 and therefore again I say, that 
one scholar In a family Is enough. Confiding In 
your sound heatt and strong honor, I turn yon thus 
betimes oq the world. Hava I done wrong t 
Prove that I have not, my child. Do you know 
what a very good man hu said—Lteten and follow 
my ptecapt/not extmqla, ,i- •*■ -**w- 1 -r 

“Tha alata of tho world te such, and to much 
depends on action, that every thing fleemi to any 
•loud to every man, 'Do something—do it—do 
it I”* 



MY FIRST FOLLY.: [AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN.] 

Littell's Living Age (1844-1896); Mar 23, 1850; 24, 305; American Periodicals 
pg. 543 


From Knight's Quarterly Magazine. 

MY FIRST FOLLY. 

[at the aoe op seventeen.] 

In till the pride nnd condescension of an inmato 
of Grosvenor Squaro, I looked upon Lady Motley’s 
“ At Home.” “ Yes,” I said, flinging away the 
card with a tragedy twist of the fingers—“ yes; 
I will bo there. For one evening I will encounter 
tho tedium and tho taste of a villago hall. For 
one evening I will doom myself to figures that 
nro out of date, and fiddles that are out of tune ; 
dowagers who mako embroidery by wholesale, and 
demoiselles who mako conquests hy profession; 
for one evening 1 will enduro tho inquiries nbouL 
Ahnack’s and St. Paul’s, tho talcs of tho wed¬ 
dings that have been nnd tho weddings that are to 
bo, tho round of curtsies in tho ball-room, and tho 
round of beof at tho supper-table ; for one evening 
I will not complain of tho everlasting hostess and 
the overlasting Bdulinger, of tho double duty and 
tho double bass, of tho great heiress, and tho great 
plum-pudding: 

Como on, como all, 

Como dance in Sir Roger's great hall." 

And thus, by dint of civility, indolence, quota- 
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tion, and antithesis, I bent up each corporal agent 
to the tcrriblo feat, and “ would have the honor of 
waiting upon Iter ladyship”—in duo form. 

I went: turned my uncle’s one-horso cliaiso into 
the long old avenuo about an hour after tho time 
specified, and perceived by the lights flashing from 
nil the windows, and tho crash of chairs nnd car¬ 
riages returning from tho door, that tho room was 
most punctually full, and the performers most pas- 
tornlly impatient, Tho first face I encountered 
on my entrance was that of my old friend Villars; ‘ 
I was delighted to meet him, and expressed my 
astonishment at finding him in a situation for which 
his inclination, one would have supposed, was so 
little adapted. 

“ By Mercury!” ho exclaimed, “lam metamor¬ 
phosed, fairly metamorphosed, my good Vyvynn ; 

I have been detained here threo months by a fal 
from Sir Peter, and have amused myself most 
indcfatigubly by humming tunes and reading news¬ 
papers, winding silk, nnd guessing conundrums. 

I have made myself tho admiration, tho udoration, 
tho very worship of all the cotories in the plnce ; 
am reckoned very clover at cross purposes, and 
very apt at ‘what’s my thought liko!’ Tho 
’squires have discovered I can carve, and the ma¬ 
trons hold me indispensable at loo. Come! I am 
of littlo sorvice to-night, but my popularity may be 
of use to you : you don’t know a soul!—1 thought 
so;—read it in your face the moment you camo in 

—never saw such a-there, Vyvyan, look there! 

I will introduce you.” And so saying, my com¬ 
panion half limned, half danced with me up to 
Miss Amelia Mcsnil, and presented mo in due 
form. 

When I look back to any particular scene of my 
existence, I can never keep tho stoge cleur of 
8econd-rnio characters, I never think of Mr. 
Kean’s Othello without an intrusive reflection 
upon the subject of Mr. Cooper’s Cassio; I never 
call to mind a gorgeous scattering forth of roses 
from Mr. Canning, without a painful idea of soino 
cotemporary effusion of poppies from Mr. Hume. 
And thus, beautiful Margaret, it is in vain that I 
endeavor to separate your fascination from the 
group which was collected around you. Perhaps 
that dominion, which at this moment I feci almost 
revived, recurs moro vividly to my imagination 
when the forms nnd figures of nil by whom it was 
contested aro associated in its renown). 

First comes Amelia tho magnificent, tho ac¬ 
knowledged hollo of tho county, very stiff and very 
dumb in her unheeded nnd uncontostcd supremacy: 
and next, tho most black-browed of fox-hunters, 
Augusta, enumerating tho names of her father's 
stud, and dancing as if sho imitated them; nnd 
then the most accomplished Jane, vowing that for 
the last month sho had endured immense ennui , 
that she thinks Lady Olivia prodigiously fade, that 
her cousin Sophy is quite mllante to-night, and 
that Mr. Peters plays tho violin A mcrveiUe . 

“I tun bored, my dear Villars—positively 
bored ! tho light is bad and tho music abominable 
there is no spring in tho boards and less in the 
conversation; it is a lovely moonlight night, and 
there is nothing worth looking at in tho room.” 

I shook hands with my friend, bowed to tbreo or 
four people, and was moving off. As I passed to 
tho door, I mot two ladies in conversation; “ Don’t 
you danco any more, Margaret?” said ono. “0 
no,” replied tho other, “I am bored, my dear 
Louisa—positively bored; tho light ib bad .and tho 
music abominable; there is no spring in tho hoards 
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and less in the conversation; it is a lovely moon¬ 
light night, and tlioro is nothing worth looking at 
in the room.” 

I novor was distanced in a jest. 1 put on tho 
look of a ten years’ acquaintance, and commenced 
parley. “ Surely you are not going away yet; 
you have not danced with me, Margaret; it is im¬ 
possible you can be so cruel!” Tho lady behaved 
with wonderful intrepidity. “ Sho would allow 
mo tho honor—but I was very late;—really, I had 
not deserved it;”—and so wo stood up together. 

“ Are you not very impertinent!” 

“ Very; but you aro very handsome. Nay ; 
you aro not to bo angry; it was a fair challenge, 
and fairly received,” 

“ And you will not oven ask my pardon!” 

“ No! it is out of my way ! I novor do those 
things; it would embarrass me boyond measure. 
Fray, let us accomplish an introduction; not 
altogether an usual ono; but thnt nmttors little. 
Vyvyan Joyousc—rather impertinent, and very 
fortunate—at your service.” 

“ Margaret Orleans—very handsomo, and rather 
foolish—at your service!” 

Margaret danced like an angol. I know sho 
would. I could not conccivo by what blindness I 
had passed four hours without being struck. Wo 
talked of all things that are, and a few besido. 
She was something of a botanist, so wo began 
with flowers; a digression upon China roses car¬ 
ried us to China—tho mandarins with littlo brains, 
and the ladies with littlo feet—the emperor—tho 
Orphan of China—Voltaire—Zayrc—criticism— 
Dr. Johnson—tho groat bear—tho system of Co¬ 
pernicus—stars—ribbons—garters—the order of 
tho Bath—sea bathing—Dawlish—Sidmouth— 
Lord Sidmouth—Cicero—Home—Italy—Alfieri— 
Mctastasio—fountains—groves—gardens—and so, 
as the dancing concluded, wo contrived to end as 
we began, with Margaret Orleans and botany. 

Margaret talked well on all subjects, and wittily 
on many. I had expected to find nothing but a 
romping girl, somewhat amusing, and very vain. 
But I was out of my latitude in the first five minutes, 
and out of my senses in tho noxt. She left the 
room very early, and I drove home, more astonished 
than I had been for many years. 

Several weeks passed away, and I was about to 
leave England, to join my Bistors on tho Continent. 
I determined to look once moro on that enslaving 
smile, whoso recollection had haunted me more 
than once. I had ascertained that sho resided with 
an old lady who took two pupils, and taught French 
and Italian, and music and manners, at an establish¬ 
ment called Vino House. Two days before Ileft 
tho country, I had been till a late hour shooting at 
a mark with a duelling pistol—an entertainment, of 
which, perhaps from a lurking presentiment, I was 
vory fond. I was returning alone when I per¬ 
ceived, by tho light of an enormous lamp, a board 
hy tho way-side bearing the wolcomo inscrip¬ 
tion, “Vino House.”—“Enough,” I exclaimed, 
“ enough! one more scene beforo tho curtain drops 
•—Romeo and Juliet by lamplight!”—I roamed 
nbout tho dwelling-place of all 1 hold dear, till I 
saw a figure at one of the windows in tho back of 
tho houBo, which it was quite impossible to doubt. 
I leaned against a tree in a-sentimental position, 
and began to chant my own rhymes thus 

Pretty coquette, the ceaseless play 
Of th.ne unstudied wit, 

And thy dark eye's remembered ray 
By buoyant fancy lit, 


And thy young forehead's clear expanse, 

Where tho locks slept, as through tho dance, 
Dreamlike, I saw thee flit. 

Are far too warm, and far too fair, 

To mix with aught of earthly care, 

But tho vision shall como when my day is dono, 
A frail, and a fair, and a fleeting one I 

And if tlto many boldly gaze 
On that bright brow of thine, 

And If thine eye’s undying rays, 

On countless coxcombs snine, 

And if thy wit flings out its mirth, 

Which echoes more of air than earth, 

Par other cars than mine, 

I heed not this, yc nre ftcklo things, 

And I liko your very wuuderings; 

1 gaze, and if thousands share the bliss, 

Pretty capricious! 1 heed not this. 

In sooth, I am a wayward youth, 

As tickle as tho sea, 

I And very npi to sneak tho truth, 

Unpicasiug though it bo | 

I am no lover, yet, as long 
As 11 in vo heart for jest or song, 

An imago, sweet, of thee, 

Locked in my heart's remotest treasures, 

Shall ever ho ouo of its hoarded pleasuresj 
This from the scofTer thou hast won, 

And more tliun this bo gives to nono. 

“ Aro they your own verses!” said my idol at 
tho window. 

“They nro yours, Margaret! I was only the 
versifier j you were tho muso herself,” 

“ Tho muse herself !b obliged to you. And now 
wlrnt is your errand ? for it grows late, and you 
must bo sensible—no, that you never will bo—but 
yon must bo awarothat this is vory indecorous.” 

“ 1 am como to see von, dear Margaret;—which 
I cannot without candlesto seo you, and to tell 
you, that it is impossible I can forget—” 

“ Bless mo! what a memory you have! But 
you must take another opportunity for your tale! 
for—” 

“ Alas! I leave England immediately !” 

“ A pleasant voyage to you! there, not a word 
more ; I must run down to coffee.” 

“ Now may I never laugh moro,” 1 said, “ if I 
am baillcd thus ;” so I strolled hack to tho front of 
tho house and proceeded to reconnoitre. A bay- 
window was half open, and in a small neat draw¬ 
ing-room I perceived a group assembled:—an old 
lady, with a high muslin cap and red ribbons, was 
pouring out tho coffee ;—her nephew, a tall awk¬ 
ward young gentleman, sitting on ono chair and 
resting liis legs on another, was occupied in the 
[ study of Sir Charles Grandison:—and my fair 
Margaret was leaning on a sofa, and laughing 
immoderately.—“ Indeed, Miss,” said the matron, 
“ you should learn to govern your mirth ; people 
will think yon came out of Bedlam.” 

I lifted tho Avindow gently, and stept into the 
room. “ Bedlam, madam 1” quoth I, “ I bring in¬ 
telligence from Bedlam ; I arrived last week.” 

The tall awkward young genllemun stared ; and 
the aunt half said, half shrieked—” What in the 
namo of wonder aro you?” 

“ Mad, madam! very particularly mad! mad as 
a hare in March, or a Cheapsido blood on Sunday 
morning. Look at mo ! do I not foam 1 listen to 
mo! do I not rave!—Coffee, my dear madam, cof¬ 
fee ; tlioro is no animal so thirsty as your madman 
in the dog-days.” 

“Eh! really!” said tho tall awkward young 
gentleman. 

“ My good sir,” I began;—but my original in¬ 
sanity began to fail me, and I drow forthwith upon 
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Ossian’s—“Fly! recoivo tho wind and fly; tlio 
blasts htc in tho hollow of my hand, tho courso of 
tho Btorm is mine! ” 

“Eh! really!” said tho tall awkward young 
gentleman. 

“ I look on tho nations and they vanish; my 
nostrils pour tho blast of death : I come abroad on 
tho winds ; tho tempest is beforo my faco ; but my 
dwolling is calm, above tho clouds; tho fields of 
ray rest are pleasant,” 

“ Do you mean to inBult us!” said tho old 
lady. 

“ Ay ! do you moan to insult my aunt ?—really!” 
said tho tall awkward young gentleman. 

“ I shall call in my servants,” said tho old lady. 

“ I am tho humblest of them,” said I, bowing. 

“ I shall teach you a different tune,” said tho tall 
awkward young gentleman, “ really !” 

“ Very well, my dear sir ; my instrument is tho 
barrel organ ; and I cocked my sweet little pocket 
companion in his faco, “ Vanish, little Kastril; for 
by Hannibal, Uoliogabalus, and llolophcrncs, time 
is valuable; madness is prccipitato, and hair-trig- 
gors is the word : vanish !” 

“Eh! roally!” said tho tall awkward young 
gentleman, anti performed an entrechat which car¬ 
ried him to tho door ; tho old lady had disappeared 
at tho first note of tho barrel organ. I locked tho 
door, and found Margaret in a paroxysm of laughter. 
“.I wish you had snot him,” she said, whon she' 
recovered, “ I wish you had shot him : ho is a sad 
fool.” 
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“ Do not talk of him ; I am speaking to you, 
beautiful Margaret, possibly for tho last time! 
Will you ever think of mol perhaps you will. 
But let mo receive from you some token that I may 
doto upon in other years ; something that may bo 
a hopo to mo in my happiness, and a consolation in 

calamity. Something-nay ! I never could 

talk romance ; but give mo ono lock of your hair, 
and I will leave England with resignation.” 

“ You havo earned it like a true knight,” said 
Margaret; and sho severed from her head n long 
glossy ringlet. “ Look,” sho continued, “ you 
must to horse; the country has risen for your appre¬ 
hension.” I turned towards the window. Tho 
country had indeed risen. Nothing was to bo seen 
but gossoons in tho van, and gossips in the rear, 
red faces and white jackets, gallants in Bmock 
frocks, and gay damsels in grogrnm. Bludgeons 
woro waving, nnd torches were flashing, as far as 
tho gaze coiiid reach. All tho chivalry of tho placo 
was arming and chafing, nnd loading for a volley 
of pebbles and oaths together. 

1 kneeled down and kissed her hand. It was tho 
happiest moment of my life ! “ Now,” said I, 

“ au rovoir, my sweet Margaret,” and in a moment 
I was in tho lane. 

This was my first folly. I looked at tho lock of 
hair often, but I never saw Margaret again. Sho 
has becoino tho wifo of a young clergyman, and 
resides with him on a small living in Staffordshire. 
I believe sho is very happy, and I havo forgotten 
tho color of her eyes. 
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MY LADY-HELP. 


OR AUNT LINA’S VISIT. 


BY EXNA DWAX- 


“ You are in •want of an efficient person to assist 
you in taking charge of your domestic affairs, Enna,” 
said a maiden aunt of mine to me one evening. I 
pulled my little sewing-table toward me with a slight 
degree of impatience, and began very earnestly to 
examine the contents of my work-box, that I might 
not express aloud my weariness of my aunt’s favorite 
subject. I had been in want of just such an article 
as an “efficient person” ever since I had taken 
charge of my father’s menage ; and after undergoing 
almost martyrdom with slip-shod, thriftless, good-for- 
nothing “ help” as we Americans, with such delicate 
consideration, term our serving maids, I had come 
to the conclusion that indifferent help 77 was an un¬ 
avoidable evil, and that the best must be made of the 
poor, ihiserable instruments of assistance vouchsafed 
unto the race of tried, vexed housekeepers. 

“ I have just thought,” continued my aunt, “ of a 
very excellent person that will suit you in every 
way. Lizzie Hall, the one I was thinking of, has 
never been accustomed to living out. Her father is 
a farmer in our place, but having made a second 
marriage, and with a young family comingup around 
him, Lizzie very properly wishes to do something 
for herself. I remember having heard her express 
such a desire; and I have no doubt I could persuade 
her to come to you. She is not very young—about 
eight-and-twenty, or thereabouts.” 

I listened to my Aunt Lina’s talk with, it must be 
confessed, indifference, mingled with a little sullea- 
ness, and quieted my impatience by inward ejacula¬ 
tions—a vast deal of good do those inward conver¬ 
sations produce, such mollifiers of the temper are 
they. “ So, so,” said I to myself, “ my Aunt Lina’s 
paragon is a : lady-kelp Of all kinds £ of help’ the 
very one I have endeavored most to avoid; it is 
such a nondescript kind of creature that lady-help;” 
and as I soliloquized, recollections of specimens of 
the kind I had been afflicted with, came in sad array 
before my memory—maids with slip-shod French 
kid slippers, that had never been large enough for 
tfieir feet—Iove-locks.on either side of their cheeks, 
twirled up during the day in brown curl-papers— 
faded lawn dresses, with dangling flounces and 
tattered edging; then such sentimental entreaties 
that I should not make them answer the door-bell if 
Ike, the black boy, might happen to be away on some 
errand, or expose them to the rude gaze of the multi¬ 
tude in the market-house; and I groaned in spirit as 
I thought what a troublesome creature the “lady- 
help” was to manage. During this sympathizing 
colloquy with myself, my aunt went on expatiating 


most eloquenly on the merits of her- protege , Lizzie 
Hall. Some pause occurring—for want of breath, I 
really believe, on my aunt’s side—good-breeding 
seemed to require a remark from me, and I faltered 
out some objection as to the accommodations a city 
household afforded for a person of Lizzie Hall’s 
condition. 

“ Of course,” said my aunt, “ she will not wish to 
sit at the same table with the black servants you may 
happen to have; but Lizzie will not cause you any 
trouble on the score of accommodations, I’ll answer 
for it, Enna; she is too sensible a person not to fully 
understand the difference between town and country 
habits—and if you say so, I will engage her for you 
.when I return to Rockland.” 

My father, who had been dozing over his paper, 
gradually aroused himself as this conversation pro- 
j gressed, and as my aunt made the last proposition, he 
entered into it most cordially, and begged she would 
endeavor to procure the young woman, and send 
her by the earliest opportunity. I remained quiet— 
for I could not say any thing heartily, seeing nothing 
but vexation and annoyance in the whole affair for me. 
The young woman was evidently a favorite with my 
Aunt Lina; and should she not prove a very useful 
or agreeable maid to me, I would receive but little 
sympathy from my immediate family. My father 
is as ignorant as a child of what we poor house¬ 
keepers require in a domestic; and my Aunt Lina, 

I though kind-hearted and well-wishing, is in equally 
as blissful a state. A very indifferent servant, who 
happened to please her fancy, she would magnify 
into a very excellent one; then, being rather opinion- 
ative and “ set, 77 as maiden ladies are apt to be when 
they pass the fatal threshold of forty, I despaired of 
ever convincing her to the contrary. “ However,” 
said I to myself, “I will not anticipate trouble.” 

I had just recovered from a dangerous fit of illness, 
through which my kind, well-meaning aunt had 
patiently nursed me. At the - first news of my sick¬ 
ness she had, unsummoned, left her comfortable 
home in Rockland, in mid-winter, and had crossed 
the mountains to watch beside the feverish pillow of 
her motherless niece, (ireful and kind was her 
nursing; and even the physicians owned that to her 
patient watchfulness I owed my life. How grateful 
was I; and with what looks of love did I gaze on her 
trim, spinster figure, as she moved earnestly and 
pains-taking around my chamber; but, alas! the 
kitchen told a different story when I was well enough 
to make my appearance there. Biddy, a raw, be¬ 
wildered-looking Irish girl, with huge red arms and 
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stamping feet, had quite lost her confused, stupid 
expression of countenance, and was most eloquent 
in telling me, with all the volubility of our sex, of the 
“ quare ways of the ould maid.” 

“ Sure, and if the ould sowl could only have had a 
husband and a parcel of childlhers to mind, she 
would n’t have been half so’ stiff and coacated,” ex¬ 
claimed Biddy. 

Even poor little roguish Ike, with mischief enough 
in his composition to derange a dozen well-ordered 
houses, looked wise and quietwhenmyprim, demure 
aunt came in sight. Complaints met me on all sides, 
however, for my Aunt Lina was quite as dissatisfied 
as the rest. \ 

• “ I found them all wrong, my dear,” she said, “ no 
order, no regulation, every t Ling at sixes and sevens; 
and as for the -woman Biddy, she is quite, quite incor¬ 
rigible. I showed her a new way of preparing her 
clothes for the wash, by which she could save a deal 
of labor; but all in vain, she persisted most obsti¬ 
nately to follow the old troublesome way. Then 
she confuses her work altogether in such a manner 
that I never can tell at which stage of labor she has 
arrived; and when I put them all en traine, and 
leave them a few instants, I find on my return every 
thing as tangled as ever. Method is the soul of 
housekeeping, Enna. You will never succeed with¬ 
out order. I fear you are too easy and indulgent; 
although I have never kept a house, I know exactly 
how-it should be done. A place for every thing— 
every thing in its place, as your gra- dpapa used to 
say. If you insist upon your servants doing every 
thing at a certain hour, and in a certain way, your 
affairs will go on like clock-work.” 

I could not but assent to all these truisms—for I 
felt conscience-stricken. I knew I had always de¬ 
pended in all my housekeeping emergencies too 
much on my talent for improvising,” as Kate Wilson 
merrily entitles my readiness in a domestic tangle 
and stand-still. I had been in the habit of letting 
things go on as easily as possible, scrupulously 
avoiding domestic tempests, because they deranged 
my nervous system; and if I found a servant would 
not do a thing in my way, I would let her accom¬ 
plish it in her own manner, and at her own time—so 
that it was done, that was all I required. I felt almost 
disheartened as the remarks of my precise aunt proved 
to me how remiss I had been, and resolved in a very 
humble mood to reform. But when Aunt Lina con¬ 
tinued her conversations about the mismanagement 
before my father, then I felt the 11 old Adam” stir within 
me. There she surely was wrong. I could not bear 
he should have his eyes opened; he had always 
fancied me a little queen in my domestic arrange¬ 
ments—why should he think differently—what good 
did it do? If he found his dianer nicely cooked and 
served, his tea and toast snugly arranged in the 
library, in the evening, when he returned wearied 
from his office, with bis dressing-gown and slippers 
most temptingly spread out; then awakened in the 
■ morning in a clean, well-ordered bed-room, with Ike 
at hft elbow to wait his orders, and a warm, cozy 
breakfast to strengthen him ere he started out on his 


daily labors—if all this was carefully and quietly 
provided for him, what need of his knowing how it 
was done, or what straits I might be driven to some¬ 
times, from my own thoughtlessness or forgetfulness 
to accomplish these comforts for him. I had always 
scrupulously avoided talking of my household affairs 
before him; but when Aunt Lina discoursed so elo¬ 
quently and learnedly in his presence, slipping in 
once in a while such high-sounding words as “ do¬ 
mestic economy,” “well-ordered household,” “pro¬ 
per distribution of time and labor,” &c., &c., he began 
to prick up his ears, and fancy his thrifty little 
daughter Euna was not quite so excellent in her 
management as be had blindly dreamed. Poor man! 
his former ignorance had surely been bliss, for his un¬ 
fortunate knowledge only made him look vexed and 
full of care whenever he entered the house. He 
even noted the door-handles, as to their brightness, 
rated poor Ike about the table appointments, and 
pointed out when and how work should be done— 
told how he managed in his business, and how we 
should manage in ours. I -was almost distraught 
with annoyance; and, kind as my aunt had been, I 
wished for the time of her departure silently, but as 
earnestly as did my servants. Heaven pardon me 
for my inhospitably and ingratitude. 

“ Now, Lina,” said my father, the morning she 
left, “ do n’t forget the woman you were ‘speaking 
of. Enna needs some experienced person to keep 
things in order. "We shall have to break up house¬ 
keeping if affairs go on in this disordered state. I do 
not know how we have stood it thus loBg.” 

I opened my eyes but said not a word. Three 
months before and my father had been the happiest, 
free-from-care man in the city; now the litile insight 
he had gained into domestic afiairs—the peep behind 
the curtain given him by my mistaken maiden aunt, 
bad served to embitter his existence, surrounding his 
path with those nettles of life, household trifles, vul¬ 
gar cares and petty annoyances. I almost echoed 
Biddy’s ejaculation as the carriage drove from the 
door with my aunt and her numberless boxes, each 
one arranged on a new, orderly, time-saving plan. 

“ Sure, and its glad I am, that the ould craythur 
is fairly off—for divil a bit of comfort did she give 
the laste of us with her time-saving orderly ways. 
And it : s not an owld maid ye must ever be, darlin: 

Miss Enna, or ye ’ll favor the troublesome aunty with 

her tabby notions.” 

Ike shouted with glee, and turned somersets all 
the way through the hall into the back entry, regard¬ 
less of all I could say; and the merriment and light 
heartedness that pervaded the whole house was most 
cheering. Biddy stamped and put her work in a 
greater confusion than ever; and Ike dusted the 
blinds from the top to the bottom in a “ wholesale 
way.” as he called it, and cleaned the knives on. the 
wrong side of the Bath-brick to his heart s content. 
Every one, even the dumb animals, seemed con¬ 
scious of Aunt Lina’s departure My little pel kit¬ 
ten, Norab, resumed her place, by the side of the 
heater in the library, starling once in a while in her 
dreams and springing up as though she heard the 
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rustle of Aunt Lina’s gown, or the sharp, clear notes 
of her voice—but coiled herself down with a con¬ 
soling “ pur,” as she saw only little me” laughing 
at her fears—and my little darling spaniel Flirt laid 
in my lap, nestled on the foot of my bed, and romped 
all over the house to his perfect satisfaction. I 
should have been as happy as the rest also, if it had 
not been for the anticipation that weighed down on 
me, of the expected pattern-card—my lady-help. 

Soon after my aunt’s return home I received a 
letter from her, announcing with great gratification 
her success. The letter was filled with a long. 
preachment on household management, which my 
father read very seriously, pronouncing his sister 
Lina a most excellent, sensible woman, possessing 
more mind and judgment than did most of her sex. 
My aunt wound up her letter, saying— 

“But you will have little order and regulation 
about your house so long as you keep that thriftless 
Biddy in it. Take my advice and tramp her off bag 
and baggage before Lizzie comes, for, from my ac¬ 
count of her, Lizzie is not very favorably disposed 
toward her.” 

Here was a pretty state of affairs to be sure, not 
very agreeable to a young housekeeper who had 
hitherto been her own mistress—my new maid was 
to dictate to me even my own domestic arrange¬ 
ments* My father was earnest in wishing to dis¬ 
pose of Biddy—but on that point, though quiet, I 
was resolute iu opposition. Poor warm-hearted 
Biddy, with all her stupid thriftless ways, I could 
not find in my heart to turn away, and as my cham¬ 
bermaid wanted to go to her relations in the “ back 
states,” as she called the great "West, I proposed to 
Biddy to take her place, so soon as the new woman 
should make her appearance. 

“ If she’s like the aunty of ye,” said Biddy when 
we concluded this arrangement and were talking 
of the expected new comer. “I’ll wish her all the 
bad luck in the world, for it’s hot wather she ’ll 
kape us iu all the time with her painstakings.” 

Not in a very pleasant frame of mind I awaited 
the arrival of my new domestic. Poor girl, there 
was no one to welcome her w r hen she at last came, 
and she stepped into the kitchen without one kind 
feeling advancing to greet her. Biddy’s warm Irish 
heart was completely closed against her, and Ike, the 
saucy rogue, pursed up his thick lips in a most comi¬ 
cal manner when she appeared. But how my heart 
-smote me when I first looked at the pale, care-worn, 
*Siad-looking creature. She was not pretty—her face 
-bore the marks of early care and trial. She might 
have been well-favored in girlhood, but if so, those 
good looks had completely vanished. Her eyes 
were dim, her cheek hollow, and her brow was 
malted with lines stamped by endurance; her whole 
person thin and spare, with hard, toil-worn hands, 
and large feet, showed that labor and sorrow had 
been her constant companions. And how unjust 
had been our hasty judgment of her—for so far 
from proving to be the troublesome, fault-finding, 
airs-taking, lady-help I had fearfully anticipated, I 
found her amiable, yieldingand patiently industrious. 


She had no regular set ways about her, but . worked 
unceasingly from morning till night in every depart¬ 
ment in the house. Not a week passed before I heard 
Biddy, with her Irish enthusiasm, calling on Heaven 
to bless the “ darlint.” She was always ready to 
excuse Biddy’s thriftlessness and Ike’s mischief, 
helping them on in their duties constantly. Good 
Lizzie Hall! every one in the house loved her. 
Yes, indeed, my dear housekeeping reader, all 
doubtful as you look, I had at last obtained that 
paragon, so seldom met with—a good, efficient ser¬ 
vant Lizzie lived with me many years, and when 
I parted with her, as I had-to at last, I felt certain, 
I had had my share of goocT“ help”—that her place 
would never be supplied. 

Lizzie grew very fond of me; and ere she had 
lived with us manymonths told me her whole his¬ 
tory. Poor girl, without beauty, without mental 
attractions, of an humble station, and slender abilities, 
her life-woof bad in it the glittering thread of ro¬ 
mance—humble romance, but romance still it was. 
Lizzie’s father was a farmer, owning a small farm in 
the part of the country where my Aunt Lina resided. 
His first wife, Lizzie’s mother, was an heiress ac¬ 
cording to her station, bringing her husband on her 
marriage some hundreds of dollars, which enabled 
him to purchase his little farm, and stock it. They 
labored morning, noon, and night, unceasingly. 
Lizzie’s mother was a thrifty, careful body ; but, 
unfortunately, she had more industry than constitu¬ 
tion; and when Lizzie was seventeen, her mother 
was fast sinking into the grave, a worn-out creature, 
borne down by hard labor and sickness. Nine children 
had she, and of them Lizzie was the eldest and only 
girl. What sorrow for a dying mother! Before 
her mother’s last sickness, Lizzie was “ wooed and 
won” by the best match in the place. James Foster, 
her lover, was a young farmer, an orphan, but well 
off in life. He owned a handsome, well-stocked 
farm , and was a good-looking, excellent young man. 
Both father and mother cheerfully gave their con¬ 
sent, but insisted that their engagement should last 
a year or so, until Lizzie might be older. As Mrs. 
Hall felt death approaching, she looked around on 
the little family she was to leave motherless behind 
her; and with moving, heart-rending entreaties, be¬ 
sought of Lizzie not to leave them. 

“Stay with your father, my child,” she urged; 
“ James, if he loves you, will wait for you. Do n’t 
marry until the boys are all old enough to-be out of 
trouble. Think, Lizzie, of the misery a step-mother 
might cause with your brother Jack’s impetuous 
temper, and Sam’s hopeless, despairing disposition 
—each one would be hard for a step-mother to guide. 
Be a mother to them, my girl; down on your knees, 
and to make your mother’s heart easy, promise be¬ 
fore God that yon will guide them, and watch over 
them as long as you are needed. Stay with your 
father, and Heaven will bless you, as does your 
dying mother.” 

Willingly did the almost heart-broken girl give the 
required promise—and James Foster loved her all 
the better for it. She wept bitter, heart-achinglears 
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over her dear mother’s grave, but turned steadily to 
the hard path traced out before her; but she was 
young and beloved, and a bright star beamed before 
her—the star of love—to gild her toilsome path; and 
a mother’s smile seemed blended with its bright rays. 
A year or two rolled around—years of hard labor, 
which made Lizzie, who toiled untiringly, as her 
mother had done, old before her time. She was 
noted, however, all over the village for a thrifty, 
industrious, excellent girl. James Foster was a 
pattern for lovers; every spare moment he gave to 
her. What few amusements she had time to enjoy 
he procured for her; and as the village people said, 
they -went as steadily together as old married people. 

Lizzie’s father was a narrow-minded, selfish man, 
caring very litile for any one’s comfort but his own, 
and at times was exceedingly cross and testy. Un¬ 
fortunately, he took great interest in politics, and 
was quite an oracle in the village bar-room. He was 
bigoted and “ set” in his opinions, considering all 
who differed from him as enemies to their country, and 
called them rascals and hypocrites freely. His wife 
had been dead about two years, when a presidential 
election came on. James Foster, unluckily, had 
been brought up with different political opinions 
from Mr. Hall; but, being viery quiet and retiring in 
his disposition, he never 'tod rendered himself 
obnoxious. Of course, Mr. Hall took great interest 
in the approaching election. He became very am¬ 
bitious of his township giving a large vote on'the 
side to which he belonged—and he usfed every means 
to obtain votes. .Elated with fancied success, he 
swore one day in the tavern bar-room, that he would 
make James Foster abandon his party, and vote to 
please him. Some, who knew Foster’s quiet but 
resolute disposition, bantered and teased Hall, which 
wrought him to such a pitch of excitement that, on 
meeting James Foster a little while after in front of 
the tavern, he made the demand of him. Foster at 
first treated it as a jest; then, when he found Hall 
was in earnest, decidedly,but civilly, refused; and in 
such a manner, as to put at rest all further conver¬ 
sation. Enraged, Hall instantly turned, swearing to 
the laughing politicians that surrounded the tavern 
steps, and who had witnessed his discomfiture, that 
he would punish Foster’s impudent obstinacy. Ac¬ 
cordingly, full of ill, revengeful feelings, he returned 
home, and forbade his daughter ever permitting 
Foster to step over the threshold of the door—com¬ 
manding. her instantly to break the engagement. 
She used every entreaty, expostulated, temporized— 
all was of no avail; indeed, her entreaties seemed but 
to heighten her father’s anger; and at last, with a 
fearful oath, he declared, if she did not break the 
engagement with the purse-proud, hypocritical 
rascal, she should leave his house instantly. She 
looked on the terrified children, the youngest only 
five years old, and who clung weeping to her knees, 
as her father threatened to turn her out of doors, 
never to see them again;-and she thought of her 
mother’s last words—her decision was made; and 
with a heavy heart she performed the self-sacrifice. 

“Don’t say you will never marry me, Lizzie,” 


urged her lover; “I can wait ten years for you., 
darling.” 

But Lizzie was conscientious; her father had ex¬ 
pressly stipulated there should be no “half-way 
work—no putting oil';” all hope must be given up, 
she never could be his—and forever she bid him 
farewell. James tried to argue with and persuade 
her father; but the selfish, obstinate old man would 
listen to nothing from him. Poor James, finding 
both immovable, at last sold-off his farm, and all his 
property, and moved away into a distant state; he 
could not, he said, live near Lizzie, and feel ihnt she 
never would be his wife. Men are so soon despairing 
in love afiairs, while women hope on, even to death. 
Poor Lizzie, how her heart sunk when the sight of 
her lover was denied to her; and she felt even more 
wretched than she did at the moment of her mother’s 
death. Nothing now remained to her in life but the 
performance of stem, rigid duty. Two or three 
years passed by, and one by one her charges departed 
from her. One brother was placed with a farmer, 
and the others were apprenticed to good trades. The 
little white-headed "Willie, who at his mother’s death 
was a tiny, roly-poly prattler, only two years old, 
was becoming a slender, tall youth. Lizzie felt proud 
as she looked at her crowd of tall boys, when once 
or twice a year they would assemble at home; and 
on a Sunday’s afternoon, at twilight, on her way to 
the evening meeting, she would steal down into the 
quiet church-yard, and kneeling beside her mother’s 
grave, ask, with streaming eyes, if she had not done 
well. Such moments were fraught with bitter 
anguish; but a heavenly peace would descend on 
her, and she said tier trials, after the agony was over, 
seemed lighter to bear. 

“ But I was blessed in one thing, dear Miss Enna,” 
she would exclaim, “not one of those darling boys 
was taken from me, and all bid fair to turn out well. 
God surely smiled on the motherless, and gave me 
strength to perform my labor of love.” 

At last there moved to the village a woman of the 
Dame of Pierce; she opened a little milliner’s shop, 
and soon made herself busy with, the afiairs of others, 
as well as her own, becoming quite a considerable 
person amongst the villagers. She was a widow 
with two or three children—a girl or two, and a boy— 
little things. She was a stout, healthy, good-looking 
woman, “rising forty,” with a clear, shrill voice, 
and good, bright black eyes in her head. She soon 
steadied these bonnie eyes at the widower, Lizzie’s 
father, and not in vain; for after hailing him indus¬ 
triously, as he passed the door of her shop, with 
questions about the weather, or the crops, he at last 
managed to stop without the hailing; and after a 
short courtship brought her and her children to his 
own home. How Lizzie rejoiced that her brothers 
were now all out of the way. Her last pet, "Willie, 
had, a fewroonlhs previous to the new marriage, been 
sent to a printer in the neighboring city. She never 
thought of herself, but commenced with redoubled 
industry to assist in taking care of the new family 
But her constant industry and thrifty habits were t 
silent reproach to the step-mother, I fancy, for shelef 
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no stone unturned to rid herself of ihe troublesome 
grown up daughter. She tried every means, threw 
out hints, until at last Lizzie perceived her drift. Even 
her father seemed restrained and annoyed by her 
presence; and when she proposed to him that she 
should do something now for herself, in the way of 
support, he made no opposition; on the contrary, 
seemed relieved, saying the times were hard, and he 
had always had an expensive family. At this time 
my dear Aunt Lina obtained her for me. Blessed 
Aunt Lina 1 how we all loved her for this good act; 
even Biddy said, 

“Well, the owld toad wasn’t so bad. afther all. 
She had some good in her, for she sent ihe angel to 
our door—good luck to her forever.” 

And what parted Lizzie from us? Ah, there is the 
romance of my story—the darliDg little bit of senti¬ 
ment so dear to my woman’s heart. Lizzie lived 
with me five years. In the meantime her father had 
died; the thriftless wife had broken his heart by her 
extravagant habits, and Lizzie and her brothers never 
received a penny of their mothers little fortune. 
One evening, my father, on handing me the letters and 
papers, said, “ Amongst those, Enna, you will find a 
letter for Lizzie, which has come from the far West, 
clear beyond St. Louis—what relations has she there ?” 

I could not tell him, but gave the letter to Ike, now 
grown into quite a dandy waiter, to take to her. I did 
not feel much curiosity about the letter, thinking it 
might be from some cousin of hers; but wheal retired 
to bed that evening, she came into my room, and throw¬ 
ing herself down on the soft rug beside my bed, by the 
dim light of my night-lamp, told me all her happiness. 
The letter was from James Foster—he still loved her 
as dearly as ever. He had heard by chance of her 
father’s death, and her situation, and said if she was 


ready to marry him, he was still waiting. He wrote 
of his handsome farm he had cleared with his own 
hands, and the beautiful wild country he lived in, 
telling her he hoped her future life would be free from 
all care. All thi-, and even more, dear reader, he 
told her—in plain, homely .words, it is- true; but 
love’s language is always sweet, be it in courtly 
tongue or homely phrase. 

And James Foster came for her; and in our house 
was she married. My father presented the soft mull 
dress to the bride, which Kate Wilson and I made, 
and assisted in dressing her, and stood as her bride- 
maids. Aunt Lina, Biddy, the stamping, good- 
hearted Biddy, and dandy Ike, were all there, rejoicing 
in her happiness. Her husband was a stout, strong, 
hard-featured, but kind-hearted man, and looked upon 
his poor, care-worn, slender Lizzie as if she were an 
angel. We all liked him ; and her whole troop of 
brothers, who were present at the ceremony, greeted 
him with hearty words of friendship. Three he per¬ 
suaded to accompany them out to the “new home” 
—the farmer, the shoemaker, and the little white- 
headed. Willie, Lizzie’s pet—declaring all the time 
that his house and heart, like the wide western valley 
where he lived, was large enough :o hold them all. 
They all went out onefeafter another; and when I 
last heard from Lizzie, she was very happy, sur¬ 
rounded by all her brothers; and she told me. of a 
little darling girl, whom she had named after her 
dear Miss Enna. My father and I often talk during 
the winter evenings, when silling very cozily 
together in the warm library, of taking a summer’s 
jaunt to Lizzie’s western home. I wish we could, 
that I might see my lady-help as mistress of her own 
household; and what is still better, a happy wife, 
mother, and sister. 
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MT THREE WOOINGS. 

CHAPTER I. 

It was a most unjustifiable proceeding 1 I 
can say nothing in extenuation of my con¬ 
duct ; nothing even to qualify it; but since 
confessions are the fashion, I will “ make a 
clean breast of it,” and relate the whole story, 
trusting it may prove at least a warning voice 
to the few—for I hope there are not many— 
who have been placed in my strange position 
—that of the accepted lover of three charm¬ 
ing girls.at the same time 1 

Yes, fair reader, you may well shake those 
silken curls at m' 2 ; such was the astounding 
fact. 

It was long ago—I will not say how long 
ago, for I am not going to narrate my whole 
history; only such passages of it as are con¬ 
nected with what has been defined as “ an 
episode in.the life of man, though it forms the 
whole history of woman.” 

The daughter of my private tutor was my 
first love. 

Where is the man who did not fall in love 
with the daughter of Ids private tutor? al¬ 
ways supposing he had a private tutor, and 
that private tutor had a daughter. 

Her name was Jiose May, and she was like 
a May-rose, so fresh, so fair, so blooming, so 
artless. 

Of course, all her father’s “ young men ” 
fell in love with her; she was used to that; 
and it was not only her vanity that was flat¬ 
tered by my attentions. Attentions? That 
was an odd word, for they only consisted in 
my inattention to every thing else. It was 
no use carving her name upon the trees; I 
found they were all scored over witli it al¬ 
ready. It was no use sending her valentines; 
Dr. May saw all her letters. It was no use 
playing the flute, nor even the key-bugle, for 
she said she did not like music, though her 
voice, when she taught the school-children 
their Hundredth Psalm and their Evening 
Hymn, was as sweet as St. Cecilia’s might 
have been. At last, I found a way to her 
heart. 

Hose was fond of sketching from nature, 
and so was I. Jt is true that the gable-ends 
of her roofs were wandering upward and 
downward in search of some unknown vanish¬ 
ing-point ; and her chimneys had a trick of 
looking over into their neighbors’ windows, 
like the leaning tower of Pisa; "but I gave 


her some hints about this, and was soon in¬ 
stalled her drawing-master. 

This insured me many a pleasant stroll 
with her; and I cut her pencils, and carried 
her book; and we often sat and looked 'at 
the same oak-tree without much progress in 
its outline. At last I made a discover} 1 . 

I took up a drawing-book which I was not 
intended to see; it was snatched out of my 
hands, and the May-rose became a blush-rose 
on the spot; but I gained my point at last. 
I opened the book, and there were indubitable 
proofs that the talent of my lovely pupil lay 
not in gables and in oak-trees, but in portraits. 
There was I myself, in a variety of attempts, 
the cravat particularly elaborated; but the 
profile could not be mistaken (reader, I have 
an aquiline nose): the nostril was left out al¬ 
together ; the eye but faintly indicated, though 
there were long eyelashes, like stitches in 
netting, round it; the hair made one think of 
the “ ancient thatch upon the lonely moated 
grange; ” but still it was my hair; and the 
eyebrow unmistakable. 

I turned to the May-rose in unspeakable 
happiness. J am not sure what I did— 
whether I kissed my own portrait or her 
hand or fell on my knees ; but I know that 
soon after we were engaged—irrevocably en¬ 
gaged. She was sixteen; I was eighteen. 
We knew our own minds perfectly; we had 
gone through this bleak world alone, unloving 
and unloved, except by a few fathers and 
mothers and maiden aunts; w&had found the 
one only being'who could understand and ap¬ 
preciate us—we loved; we were betrothed. 

I went to Oxford, and passed wretched 
years in anguish and suspense, occasionally 
relieved by boating, driving coaches—there 
were coaches in those days—hunting, wine- 
parties, and a very little reading. I went 
through my little go creditably. My only 
wish in life was to have a tolerable living, 
which my father would purchase for me, and 
marry the May-rose. 

I have promised not to write an autobiog¬ 
raphy, and will only touch lightly and briefly 
on what was any thing but a light matter to 
me : my father failed in some mining specula¬ 
tions just about the time I was to leave col¬ 
lege. I had no prospect then of his being 
able to purchase a living for me; and my 
dreams of a parsonage and the May-rose grew 
fainter. 

My. uncle, the general, took a fancy, though 
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a very precarious one, to me. I went down, 
at his invitation, to his place in Hampshire. 
The fancy took root and flourished. I wonder 
at it, for I went with a thorough determina¬ 
tion to contradict him in every thing, lest he 
should suppose I wanted to curry favor with 
him. He had made his fortune in India, in 
the days when fortunes were made therej 
and he was bent upon one of two things— 
either that I should.accept a writership and 
go to Madras, or marry his ward, Justina 
"Warner, who was to have three thousand a 
year, and was just seventeen. 

Of course, I resolved to do neither; and in 
order to clench the matter, finding Miss 
Warner was expected at the Birches, asked 
on purpose to meet me, I immediately wrote 
a most pathetic epistle to the May-rose, accom¬ 
panied with a turquoise and pearl ring in the 
shape of a “forget-me-not,” renewing my 
vows of unchangeable fidelity. To this I re¬ 
ceived a tender reply, written on pink paper, 
with a stamped border, which found its home 
in my left waistcoat pocket; and what de¬ 
lighted me more was a lock of her exquisite 
fair hair, and a heart’s-ease ring, which just 
fitted my little finger, where I forthwith in¬ 
stalled it. 

Alas! was it the presentiment of danger 
that made me thus barricade my heart and 
guard my hand with that little special con¬ 
stable of a heart’s-ease ringp I know not, 
hut I felt that I should be violently attacked 
by the said Justina Warner, especially as my 
uncle, who was enthusiastic in her praise, de¬ 
scribed her as “ a splendid girl; ” “ such a 
horsewoman! Just see her ride Sky-rocket 
ncross country, that’s all; stops at nothing. 
Then such a mimic ; so clever, slie takes off 
people to their faces. And as to caricatures! 

-” Here he ended in an admiring laugh, 

which quite abashed me by anticipation. 

The Mnv-rose softly blushed upon my im¬ 
agination in contrast to this hoyden; and I 
pressed the hand with the ring on its little 
finger fervently on my left waistcoat-pocket 
containing the pink letter. 

Justina came. Directly the ringing of gate 
bells, clapping of doors, lifting of trunks, and 
other notes of arrival, assailed me, I rushed 
out into the shrubbery—“ into the free air ” 
as I called it; but it was not free to me, for 
there I met my uncle, with a very red face, 
hurrying in to receive her. He gasped out: 


“Where are you off to, you young scape¬ 
grace ? Don’t you know Justina’s come P ” 

I was turned back like a whipped hound, 
and followed my uncle to the backdoor by 
which he was entering; there, however, I saw 
a way of escape—the back-stairs which led to 
my bedroom. Hegardless of consequences, I 
rushed up the steps, overturning a pail and 
mop in my way, reached my room without 
further accident, bolted the door, and threw 
myself on a chair, literally panting with the 
sense of escape. 

My room looked towards the back of the 
house into the stable-)*ard. I could not make 
up my mind to face the formidable Miss 
Warner at luncheon, and waited till I trusted 
she would be disposed of, either to go out 
with my uncle, or retire to her own room ; so 
I remained where I was, beguiling the time 
with the dear little pink letter, which I had 
by heart, and thinking of the dear little 
writer. Suddenly I heard my utide's voice 
close under my window; a groom.was called, 
and desired to bring out a newly purchased 
horse, to show Miss Warner. 

“ Oh, no; I’d much rather go in and look 
at him,” said a high, clear, but not unpleasing 
voice. “ Besides, I want to see all my old 
friends. How’s Sky-rocket,Thomas? Where 
do the H. H. hounds meet this week ? Gen¬ 
eral, are you up to a run, or will you only 
ride with me to see the meet ? I hope you 
won’t send that nephew of yours with roe in¬ 
stead, because I have a strong presentiment 
that he is a spoon.” 

My uncle laughed long and loud, then said 
“No, no; not quite that; but he certainly 
wants you to put a little life into him. He is 
a nice lad- enough.” 

“ A nice lad 1 Oh, yes, I can just fancy. I 
suppose he walks out by moonlight, and al¬ 
ways shuts the door softly, and sits with his 
feet under his chair, and says, ‘Yes indeed’ 
and ‘ You don’t say so! ’ A regular muff, I 
dare say. But where are the pointer puppies ? 
I must see them first and then the new 
horse.” 

Here the conversation took a canine turn, 
and relieved my angry blushes. I was vio¬ 
lently incensed ; indeed, -in the agitation of 
the moment, I actually tore in pieces the 
precious pink letter I had in my hand. ThU 
misfortune rather calmed my feelings—on the 
principle of counter-irritation, I suppose, for 
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I was much annoyed to lose the valued relic. 
I got out my desk, and sat down to write to 
the May-rose, but somehow or other, I could 
not get on. There was every now and then 
a loud, but very merry, and not unmusical 
laugh under my window, that disturbed me, 
and I began to wonder what this virago looked 
like. I hated her most intensely, and the 
very hatred gave me an interest in her. 

I began several sheets to the May-rose, 
and found, that after writing, “ Dearest and 
loveliest Hose," or “Sweetest and fairest 
Hose," etc., I had nothing to say to her, but 
to relate the incidents of Miss Warner’s ar¬ 
rival. I tore up the letter in disgust, at my 
own stupidity, and began to think it only 
wanted an hour of dinner, and then I could 
not avoid meeting the detestable Miss Warner. 
For that hour, I continued my voluntary cap¬ 
tivity, afraid of encountering the enemy, if I 
went out; but I employed the time in select¬ 
ing what I considered to be the most know¬ 
ing-looking of my cravats and waistcoats. 

I never had bestowed so much time and 
thought upon my dress before; yet it was not 
so much the wish to please, as the fear of 
ridicule. I wondered, as I never did before, 
whether my long, straight hair did not really 
give me a “ spooney ” look, and whether a 
green or a purple waistcoat might not make 
me look pale and “ moonstruck.” A white 
cravat I entirely avoided, for having sported 
one Dr. May’s on a grand occasion, Hose 
had said—though this was before we were en¬ 
gaged—that it made me look like a footman. 

At last the second bell rung, and in spite of 
all I could do, my heart beat violently, and I 
felt my cheeks flush as I entered the drawing¬ 
room. To my horror and consternation, Jus- 
tina was there alone. I felt so utterly dis¬ 
mayed, that my first impulse was to retreat, 
and shut the door again; but in doing this, 
in my confusion, I shut in the paw of a Skye 
terrier that had followed me into the room. 
Nettle began to howl; Miss Warner flew to 
the rescue, seated herself on the floor, and 
began to soothe the whining animal, and ex¬ 
amine the wounded foot. This- she did with¬ 
out taking the slightest notice of me, who 
stood by rather sulkily, feeling as if I ought 
to apologize, and yet, as it was my own dog, 
I did not see why I should, unless I did so to 
Nettle, who was certainly the aggrieved party. 

“You are giving yourself a great deal of 


trouble," said I, feeling I must say something. 
“ He is not much hurt.” 

“ You might have broken his leg, and per¬ 
haps you have," she Baid, still intent on the 
dog. “ I never saw any thing so awkward. 
Why could you not have come in at once, and 
not taken fright at me ? 

“ I ? I was looking for my uncle,” sajd- I, 
much abashed; “ otherwise I should ’’- 

“ Nonsense I Tell the truth at once, if you 
wish to please me.” 

How I longed to tell her I did not wish to 
please her, but had not courage. 

“There, you darling little pet, you’d tell 
the truth if you could speak, wouldn’t you ? 
Is it your dog? What’s its name? You 
don’t deserve such a dear dog, and not to care 
whether you crush it to death or not 1 I wish 
you’d give it to me; I have taken a great 
fancy to the dog.” 

Here was a poSer! Give her my dog ? I 
would as soon give her my heart and hand— 
and I mentally resolved on seeing her go 
through a very unpleasant process indeed, 
before I did that. Give her Nettle ? Why, 
I could not make up my mind to give the 
dog to Rose, though I knew she would have 
liked it above all things. She always said it 
was “a duck." I uttered not a word; and 
Nettle, who had left off howling, and was now 
licking his wounded foot and Miss Warner’s 
-hand alternately, still sat in her lap, looking 
up to me and wagging his tail occasionally, 
in a forgiving manner. 

At this juncture, in came my uncle, and the 
butler followed him to announce dinner. 

“ What’s the matter now ?” said he, stop¬ 
ping opposite to .Tustina, who sat close to the 
door, Turkish fashion, with the dog in her lap. 

“ Nothing at all, general,” said she, rising 
with graceful ease, and still holding Nettle in 
her arms. “ This poor dog has been hurt in 
the door; and as a recomjiense for my skill 
in doctoring him, your nephew has been so 
polite as to give him to me. Is not that good 
natured ? ” 

She said this with an air of such genuine 
delight, and my uncle looked so pleased with 
me, as he said : “ Upon my word, then, I sup* 
pose you have made acquaintance without 
me?" that I was again tongue-tied, and of 
course my silence was acquiescence. It waB 
quite a relief to me when seated at dinner 
with the lights—for I had scarcely had a sight 
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of Miss Warner’s features in the dusk of the 
drawing-room—it was quite a relief to me, 
that she was not pretty. She was small, and 
slight, and exquisitely formed; her eyes were 
magnificent—dark hazel, with long black 
lashes; her hair as dark as night, but its 
thick tresses were carelessly arranged, and 
did not show off the really beautiful shape of 
her head; her complexion was that of a bru¬ 
nette j her mouth too large for beauty, though 
her teeth were like pearls: in short, she was 
one of those women who do not strike at first, 
hut grow into beauty as you learn them by 
heart. Some might call her plain, and some 
few might think her beautiful. I was de¬ 
termined to think her detestable, and to give 
her no encouragement j but as the dinner and 
evening proceeded without her appearing to 
take the least notice of me, I was at a loss 
how to manifest my intention. 

The general was bent upon drawing out her 
talents and accomplishments, showing her 
caricatures, and making her sing. She sung 
admirably; and though I appeared entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in the Hampshire Mercury,m<\. though 
my uncle’s favorite songs were not mine, 
yet I could not help feeling a charm in them. 

To Justina’s singing I was determined to 
apt the “ deaf adder ; ” but it was no use— 
the spell was on me j it was music, not this 
song or that, which she sung. There waB 
something in the perfectly trained, though 
not powerful, voice, that gave a promise, a se¬ 
curity to the ear that it would not be wounded. 
It was music that seemed to vibrate to some 
cord within me—it was music that made me 
feel almost as if I were singing it myself, so 
perfectly in unison did it seem with my inner 
being. I had leaned back in my arm-chair, 
and concealed my face with the newspaper. 
Justina, peeping over the top of her music- 
book, I suppose, thought me asleep, and half 
in merriment, half in mortification, suddenly 
clattered down the music-book-upon the keys, 
making a tremendous orchestral crash. The 
newspaper dropped from before my eyes, in 
my sudden start at the shock. Justina saw 
that I was actually in tears; there wag no 
time to conceal the fact. The general laughed, 
Justina did not; she looked very red, and 
very much astonished and disconcerted, and 
sat at the piano without attempting to pick 
up her book or resume her playing. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” Bhe said, quite 
humbly. 


“ Pardon I Indeed, I should think so,” 
said the general, “ for shocking our nerves in 
that way.” 

“ Well, I won’t do so any more,” she said, 
rising from the piano, and giving an odd, in¬ 
quiring look at me. 

“ Do you mean to say that you won’t sing 
any more?” said I, eagerly starting up. 
“ Oh, you must—you will.” I had risen, and 
was assisting her to replace the music-book. 

“ I had no idea you were so fond of music,” 
she said in a low voice, quite unlike her for¬ 
mer manner. “I thought you disliked it.” 

“ And that was the reason you played and 
sung, then ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, think I dislike it still, and go 
on playing and singing.” 

“ Are there any songs you particularly— 
dislike ? ” 

“Yes; hut if you sing them—as I suppose 
you would, if I name them—I should be sure 
to like them.” Here she jumped up from the 
piano, and clapped her hands, running up to 
my uncle. 

“ General, general, why did we not have a 
bet? A compliment; your nephew has ac¬ 
tually paid- me a compliment—given me his 
dog, and paid me n compliment. Is not that 
pretty well for the first day’s work ? ” I was 
utterly confounded and exasperated. 

“ Bold, vain, conceited coquette,” thought 
I; “ but no more worth a serious monjent’s 
consideration than a musical snuff-box, which 
I shall make play for my amusement.” 

Let the reader experienced in such matters, 
which I confess is not even now my case, im¬ 
agine a succession of such scenes for a fort¬ 
night. I was by degrees occupied, interested, 
curious, piqued, provoked, mortified, flattered, 
and finally captivated. Yes, reader with the 
dark braids and soft eyeB, do not look up re¬ 
proachfully; it was a fact. Of course, it is 
needless to assure you that I did not succumb 
without a struggle; the final and conquering 
blow was given by the appearance of a rival. 

My uncle, the general, was too much of an 
old soldier to encourage any such poachers on 
his own estate, but there was a county ball, 
from which Miss Warner would not be absent. 
I had grown by this time to think her not 
only pretty, but absolutely beautiful. There 
was a variety in her dress, her looks, and her 
humor, that did not seem design, but a 
kind of adorable caprice, that was quite en- 
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chanting. She never did, or said, or looked, 
as you expected she would. 

At this ball there were officers from Win¬ 
chester, and dandies from London, and squires 
and eldest sons from the neighborhood. 
Miss Warner was known as a fortune, as a 
capital horsewoman, as a beautiful waltzer, as 
a wit, and as “ capital fun.” It was not the 
fashion to call her a beauty; yet, when she 
came out, looking her best, and perfectly well 
dressed, people were surprised into saying, 
she was “ quite pretty ” to-night. How often 
an established beauty, one shade paler than 
usual, is thought “ looking quite plain ! ” 

Well, this was one of Justina’s triumphal 
nights. She was in white, with scarlet pome¬ 
granate blossoms in her dark hair, and loop¬ 
ing up her dress. I could not waltz, and suf¬ 
fered an unknown and intense torture in 
seeing Justina whirled past me in the arms of 
one man after another through the dance. 
She evidently seemed to enjoy it. 

"Don’t you dance? ” said she to me, dur¬ 
ing a pause. “ You have not asked me. But 
perhaps you would like to.be introduced to 
some other girls.” 

“ I do not dance,” said I with dignity; 
“and I despise every one, every man , at 
least, that does.” Her partner here claimed 
her, and she was again whirled away. 

“ So Sir William Ilycroft is caught at laBt! ” 
said a sharp feminine voice in the circle near 
me. 

“ Yes, so they say,” was the response; “ and 
a lucky man, too. Rich as he is, and a young 
baronet, he was looking out for money.” 

“But what has Miss Warner? She is 
much too pretty for an heiress,” said the other 
voice. 

I knew that it was Sir William Bycroft, 
who was then in the heat of a deux-temps 
with Justina. 1 watched them, with the eye 
of a hawk. The dance was over, and he was 
leading her to the supper-room; she turned 
her head, as if looking for some one. I 
thought it was for her temporary chaperon, 
Lady Bycroft, mother of the baronet; but 
she Still looked about till she glanced at me. 
Her cheek flushed, and she gave me an un¬ 
mistakable sign to come to her. I advanced 
coldly and doubtingly. "O Gerald!” she 
exclaimed—this was the first time she had 
ever called me by my Christian name, end it 
thrilled me like the music of her songs— 
“ where is the General ? I so particularly wish 


you would take me to him—can you? ” She 
almost placed her arm within mine, as she 
withdrew from the discomfited baronet. He 
could only bow acquiescence, and looked dag¬ 
gers and pistols at me. As soon as we 'had 
left him, she said : “Pray, forgive my familiar 
address just now. I saw you looked horrified 
at my calling you ‘ Gerald.’” 

“ No, Justina,” said I; “not in the least. 
I am never surprised at any caprice in you.” 

“ Thank you. But it was not entirely ca¬ 
price ; it was to get rid of that man. I thought 
you would allow me for once to take the lib¬ 
erty of using your name.” 

“Why, they say you are engaged to him, 
and I have seen you dance with him all the 
evening.” 

“ What was I to do if nobody else danced ? ” 

“ Everybody asked you.” 

“ Well, and I danced with everybody; and 
now I have done—I don’t mean to dance any 
more.” 

“ I was in hopes you would once, one dull 
quadrille with me.” 

“ Why did you not ask me, then ? I thought 
you despised dancing.” 

“I only hate those that dance with you.” 

The quadrille was forming, and we stood 
up. She was in no haste to find the general, 
and never had she so fascinated me. Sir 
William came up again to take her to supper, 
and he looked bitterly mortified when she 
coolly refused. 

“You are scarcely polite to him,” said I 
magnanimously. 

“ I did not intend it. His mother has most 
impertinently made his proposals to me, and 
he has taken it for granted they were ac¬ 
cepted ; so I have 6et him down and given 
I him his answer; and I wish to goodness, 
Gerald, you could waltz, and then I should 
not have any trouble; but to refuse a man 
point-blank, and then let him clasjt one round 
the waist, is rather awkward.” 

“ And if I had been able to waltz ? ” 

“Why, then, of course, I should have 
waltzed with no one else.” 

This “ of course ” both bewildered and en¬ 
chanted me. I sat next her at supper—a 
regular country-ball sitting-down supper. The 
general was opposite, and her chaperon, Lady 
Rycroft, completely distanced. I don’t know 
how many glasses of champagne I drank, but 
I made several puns, and felt witty enough to 
have written Vanity Fair. Then came a 
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sentimental fit, and I quoted Byron, and swore 
“ there was none of Beauty’s daughters with a 
magic like Tier," and that she walked in 
beauty like the night. I have a suspicion that 
I must have said something even more tender 
and “ compromising ” still. 

Instead of laughing at all this, ns was her 
wont, Justina received it with an air of beati¬ 
tude; and just as we were making our way 
to the cloak-room—the general following dis¬ 
creetly in the rear, she said in a low voice: 
“You have made me so very, very happy, 
Gerald, this evening, I must tell you so.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” said I, venturing to press 
the little hand resting on my arm. “ How 
so ? ” 

“Oh, of course you know what I mean! 
only you men are such tyrants—you will 
never be satisfied without making us acknowl¬ 
edge our slavery.” 

“ What can slavery have to do with you— 

and me; unless, indeed”-- and here I 

floundered for a compliment. 

“ Oli, spare yourself the trouble of telling 
me you are my slave, when all the time, you 
only wanted to make me yours.” 

“What can you mean ? ” 

“ O pretty innocence! Why, I mean, if it 
must out, that it makes me ten thousand times 
happier to find, after all, you—you love me, 
in spite of yourself, and though you were de¬ 
termined to hate me, than if you had come 
prepared to make love aux beaux yeux dema 
cassette, like all the other men. I was just as 
resolved to dislike you too; and yet you see.” 

IIow could I interrupt her otherwise than 
by again pressing the little band ! 

She went on: “ But, Gerald, you must not 
think me very strange and bold (I dare say, 
you do. though, already !) if I 'give you one 
bint: I shall be obliged to tell the general 
immediately about Sir William llycroft, as he 
will be sure to hear of it. ■ I expect to be ter¬ 
ribly blamed, unless—unless you or I tell him 
also what has passed to-night: lie is sure to 
be delighted at that , you know.” 

She said this in a hurried, agitated manner. 
I scarcely know what I said in answer; I was 
again taken for granted. The general joined 
lis almost immediately, and we stepped into 
the carriage for a long drive home, which was 
effectually a tete-a-tete, as the general was 
fast asleep very soon ; and as Justina leaned 
forward to talk to me in whispers, and allowed 
me to hold her hand in mine, I forgot every 


thing but herself and the strange, unexpected 
confessions, that she had liked me from the 
very first, though she had been quite deter¬ 
mined not to do so. 

As soon as we arrived, I hastened to my 
room,, not venturing to encounter the general. 
In the morning, however, I was doomed: he 
was alone in the breakfast-room when I came 
down. I quite longed to see Justina also, 
but she did not appear. Any thing would 
have been better than an explanation with 
him. He began by clapping my back, shak¬ 
ing my hands, poking my ribs, and every 
English equivalent to an embrace—calling 
me “ Lucky dog,” “ Sly fox,” and other con¬ 
gratulatory epithets. At last I gained cour¬ 
age to ask him what he meant. 

“Mean! Why, what the devil do you 
mean ? ” 

I muttered something about a mistake, and 
that Miss Warner must have misunderstood 
me. I will not attempt to describe the explo¬ 
sion that followed, which subsided into the 
question: “ Do you mean to say, then, you 
won’t have her ? ” 

I could not answer “No; ” I blushed every 
shade from red to purple, but I could not say 
“No.” I thought of the May-rose, and a 
curacy; I felt in my waistcoat-pocket for the 
pink letter, no longer there; I looked at the 
turquoise ring, but I did not say “No.” 
“ What a fool the boy is! ” said my uncle with 
an almost hysterical laugh of relief, “ You 
put me quite in a fright by your confounded 
shyness.” 

With these words, he left me ; and wlnle 1 
was revolving some means of escape, I saw 
Justina’s little blood-mare, and the horse I 
usually rode, led up to the door ready for 
mounting; and she herself came flying down- * 
stairs in hat and habit, a remarkably becom¬ 
ing dress to her, while her clear voice sounded 
through the spacious hall: “ Gerald! Gerald! 
are you not ready? ” 

So I found myself taken for granted again; 
and against my will, or rather without my 
'will, was soon cantering down the lane by 
her side, as usual. At first I resolved to be 
so sulky that she should be obliged to ask me 
for an explanation; then I would confess all' 
about the May-rose, and throw myself on her’ 
mercy; but nothing of tliis happened. I 
could not but be flattered by the change in 
her manner: all her pert flippancy had disap¬ 
peared—she was all gentleness and winning 
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softness; so I 2 >ut off my confession till we 
turned back. “ When we get upon the 
. downs,” said I to myself. But on the downs 
we had a gallop; and she had a fight with 
the little mare, to make her leap over a furze- 
hush, which incident we talked of as we rode 
home. I waited, in vain for an apropos to 
the May-rose. “ Well,” thought I, “ I am de¬ 
termined to speak as soon as we get into the 
turnip-field.” In the turnip-field, however, 
out flew- a covey of partridges, which made 
us both devoutly wish we had guns. I began 
some bitter remarks upon the cruelty of the 
wish in her, and my horror of sporting-iadies 
in general. , Instead of being affronted, as I 
hoped, she said, with great sweetness: “ O 
Gerald, I shall give up all that sort of tiling 
now. It is just that which makes me so sure 
you really like me, that I am—now, don’t 
deny it—exactly the reverse of all your no¬ 
tions of'what ‘lovely woman’ ought to be.” 

“I don’t intend to deny it.” 

“ Well, that’s candid, at any rate. Now, 
describe what your ideal Jove ought to have 
been,” 

Here was an opportunity. I had nothing 
to do but paint a flattering likeness of my 
May-rose—not having a miniature of her in 
my bosom ready to produce—and boldly de¬ 
clare that it was my ideal and my real love— 
my betrothed. But somehow dr other, before 
we got to the end of the turnip-field, the con¬ 
versation took another turn, by my admiring 
the droop of Justina’s feather over the broad 
edge of her hat; and the general on his fat 
cob coming to meet us, took a load from my 
heart, as I thought I must now put it off till 
to-morrow. 

CHAPTER II. 

In the morning appeared another pale-pink 
and very tender letter from Hose; luckily for 
me, it waj brought up to my room, instead 
of being laid on the breakfast-table. I grew 
desperate, and forthwith packed my port¬ 
manteau, ordered the coach to be stopped at 
the end of the lane, rushed down the avenue 
to meet it, got inside,-with a vague fear of 
being seen and stopped if I ventured on the 
box, and did. not feel safe till I arrived at 
home—for I had still a home, changed, sad¬ 
dened, humbled as it was, and a good, dear 
mother, and a kind-hearted, loving sistei;. 

“ Such fun, Gerald,” said my sister Jane, 
the next morning, “your old friend Hester 


Bering, is going to' be married to cousin 
John.” 

" What! John Hartland ? I never heard a 
word of it,” 

“Yes; but listen. They are all going to 
tourat tiie Rhine—the Hartlands and Derings 
—and have asked me to go with them, and 
you too. I was going to. write this very day, 
only I was afraid you found it so pleasant at 
the general’s, that you would mot come away; 
and mamma did not much like my going 
unless you could accompany us. But now 
you wili'go, won’t you ? ” 

I needed not much persuasion. The Rhine? 
—I wished it had been the Nile or the Ganges, 
tp have taken me further away from my em¬ 
barrassments. Thus the cowardly weakness 
of my nature lecf me away into fresh troubles, 
rather than look the present ones in the face. 

What a lovely evening it was! how the 
tints of the sunset lingered on the heights, hs 
we stood upon the “ Rhenish strand! ” 

Hester Dering was an indefatigable 
sketclier, and her fiance, Cousin John, very 
much preferred clambering to the highest 
point he could see, “ to look for a view,” to 
lingering by her side whilst she was drawing; 
so that, in our rambles, I was constantly left 
to escort her, my sister Jane and Cousin John 
taking little excursions here and there, and 
bringing us word of wonderful “ prospects,” 
whose picturesqueness they' generally meas¬ 
ured by their extent. 

Hester had finished her sketch in the deep¬ 
ening twilight. “Now, Gerald,” said she, as 
she put up her penoils, “I shall he able to- 
talk to you. I have been very, very much 
interested in all you have been telling me; I 
hope you have not thought me indifferent be¬ 
cause I went, on drawing?” 

‘‘ No,” said I, offering my arm, which she 
took direfctly—“No. I like to talk to you 
while you are drawing, because you don't look 
at me.” 

“ An odd reason,” said she laughing. 
“Have you no better? ” 

“0, yes! Because wo, are such very old; 
friends, Hester, and I don’t feel the least 
afraid of you. You nre not satirical, though' 
you are so clever; and then you are engaged,, 
you know.” 

“ The best reason of all, you think; and no< 
wonder, modest Master Gerald, considering 
all the mischief you have done. But ser* 
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iously, Gerald, what will you do, when we get 
home again, with these two engagements of 
yours ? Which of the two—for I have tried 
in vain to discover—do you really love?—I 
don't say love best, as one would ash a 
child if it loves its nurse or its sugar-plums 
bes 1 , for there cannot be the least comparison 
in a true love.” 

' 11 Well,” said I, “ you may laugh at me as 
you will, but I solemnly declare I don’t 
know,” 

“ Then I fear you love neither the one nor 
the other. Rose May W'as decidedly your 
first love. 

" Oh, as for that, I was desperately in love 
at ten yearB old, for a whole holiday, with a 
certain fairy queen of seven, a3 perhaps you 
may remember, Miss Hester.^ 

“ Meaning me, I suppose! Yes, those were 
happy days, Gerald! Do you remember that 
tool-house in the garden, which we made be¬ 
lieve was an enchanted palace, and the gar¬ 
dener’s dog was the dragon to guard me, 
when I was the enchanted princess, and you 
the knight-errant ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” said I with a sort of a bitter¬ 
ness. “ You see that Rose May was decid¬ 
edly not my first love.” 

“ Gerald, you puzzle me,” said she, shaking 
her head. “Tell me sincerely—do you, or 
doyounot, wish to marry either of these girls ? ” 

Hester Dering had a way of looking up 
suddenly into one’s face— 

Few her looks, but every one 
Like unexpected light surprises. 

Her eyes were more soft than bright, and 
more dreaming than penetrating. As to their 
color, I never knew what it was—I never 
thought about it; but those rare looks of hers 
were like no other looks. They plunged into 
one's soul; and when she fixed that intent 
gaze upon you, I defy any one to tell her a 
falsehood. 

I felt myself color as she looked at me; my 
eyes sunk under hers ; then a sudden thought 
like an electric shock, thrilled through me. 
“ Hester, why do you want to know ? Tell 
me, sincerely, how does it interest you ? ” 

It was her turn to blush crimson, and to 
look down, sideways, anyway, to avoid my 
eager gaze. She did not immediately an¬ 
swer, and her lips seemed forming inarticu¬ 
late words, none of whiclj were what she 
meant to utter.. At last, with a little pettish 
gesture, quite unlike her usual quiet manner, 
she said: “ Gerald, you are unkind and un¬ 


reasonable. You have talked to me for ail 
these pleasant weeks with the openness of an 
old friend, and now you speak as if my in¬ 
terest in you were mere curiosity, or imperti¬ 
nent interference.” 

1 scarcely knew which astonished me the 
most—the unjust accusation, or the agitnted 
manner in which it was made. I knew not 
how to reply, especially as she took her arm 
from mine, and walked on quickly. I fol¬ 
lowed and exclaimed : “ Hester, deai-Hester, 
what on earth have I done to offend you 
thus ? Ask me what you will, and I tell you. 
I have no idea of. any thing but gratitude for 
your kindness in advising me. No one knows 
me so well ns you, and I am led to tell 
you things, and talk to you as I can to no one 
else in this wide world.” 

She had slackened her pace, and I walked 
on by' her side. 

“ Why, then,” said she softly, “ did you ask 
me why and how I was interested in asking 
you the question I did ? ” 

“ Forgive me, if I for an instant, one single 
instant, mistook you. Forgive my absurd 
presumption—be still my sister and my friend.” 

“ You have a sister,” she replied, slightly 
smiling; “ and you ore, I think, more than 
provided with young-lady friends; and I”— 

“ Yes, yes ; you, Hester, are engaged, and 
it is only the m'ore kind of you to have time 
to think of me at all.” 

She smiled sadly, and again gave me one 
of her sudden inquiring looks j but when I 
offered my arm, she did not take it, and we 
spoke no more, but continued silently walk¬ 
ing side by side. At a turn of the path, a 
sudden hurst of laughter assailed us from 
Jane and Cousin John. 

“ What exceedingly agreeable company you 
two must be ! ” said he. “ We just watched 
you, for fun, behind this bush, and I’ll be 
hanged if you have spoken a word jhese ten 
minutes.” 

I felt exceedingly irate, and Hester, who 
had quite regained her composure of manner, 
said: “ Your surveillance was very well timed, 
and you were fortunate to escape the pro¬ 
verbial fate oflisteners.” 

“ How severe you are, Hester,” said he. 
“ Of course, I was only in joke! ” He offered 
her his arm, but she did not take it, while 
Jane and I followed at a little distance. 

“ Poor Cousin John ! ” said Jane, in a 
sort of'a half-soliloquv. “I hardly think 
they quite suit each other.” 
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“ Why not, June ? ” said L 
“ Oli, I don’t know ! Hester is so clever.” 

“ Anti John Hart]and is not.” 

“ Well,” she. replied, “I don’t think that, 
but just in the same way. He is almost 
afraid she is not good tempered.” 

“ Did lie tell you so ? ” 

“Not to complain of her, for he believes 
she is devotedly attached to him, and would 
not for the world make her unhappy ; but 
she certainly is very odd. Now, John Hart- 
land must be the best creature in the world 
not to be annoyed at her always talking to 
you. Don’t you wonder he is not jealous? ” 
“I never thought about it. He knows 
what old friends Hester and I are.” 

“Yes; but still lie said that some people 
would not like it, and that if he had not had 
me to walk about with while Hester sits 
drawing, it would have been another thing.” 

While my sister ran on thus, ].' was ponder¬ 
ing deeply. I had often vaguely thought so, 
but it now came over me with a deep con¬ 
viction, that Hester Dering and John Hart- 
land were as opposite as the poles. Could 
they love each other ? Would they marry, 
after all ? Then with a longing, aching curi¬ 
osity, I asked myself, Does Hester love him P 
I longed to be again alone with her, and 
wondered I had never observed all this before. 

I was entirely absorbed in watching her. 
Did she, then, neglect me? Had all her in¬ 
terest in her early friend ceased ? I thought 
so, for she grew more and more reserved and 
distant, and now evidently avoided being 
alone with me. As for John Hartland, I 
could see no great change in him, except that 
he looked piqued and annoyed sometimes 
after an interview with Hester, at which I felt 
a quite inhuman gratification. My sister 
Jane was equally sought by the two, and 
almost always made a third, in their walks. 
Was the change, then, only in me ? Nothing 
makes time appear so long as travelling; the 
succession of new images and impressions 
makes us live months in every hour. 

It was scarcely a week after the conversa¬ 
tion I have recorded, and yet ( I looked back 
upon the time of Hester’s confidential man¬ 
ner as to some long bygone days. I had 
taken to sketching now, but she had left it 
off. It was an excuse to me to go long, 
-onely walks and excursions; on one of these 
1 had left the party entirely, and was to re¬ 
join them in a few days. During this soli- 1 


tary journey, communing with my own heart, 
it made me some strange revelations. Hes¬ 
ter’s questions haunted me for ever: Did I o- 
did Inot wish to marry either lioseor Justina? 
and my heart answered loudly, and without 
hesitation : No, no.. The image that filled 
my every thought and feeling was Hester’s ? 
Why had I not tried to solve that problem 
which always haunted me ? Did she love 
John Hartland ? If not — 

Unable to bear this uncertainty longer, I 
returned to join the party a day before I had 
intended. They were at Boppnrt. My 
habitual shyness prevailed, and I would not 
go at once to them there, but remained in the 
neighborhood ; and then, with my camp-stool 
and sketching materials, I wandered on to a 
spot where I had last watched the artistic 
pencil of Hester Dering I scarcely knew if 
my vivid fancy decived me, hut there in the 
identical spor, sat Hester. She was alone; 
and till I approached her quite near, she had 
not seen me, I had no reason to suppose 
my presence would be such an overpowering 
surprise to her; and she was too courageous 
and self-possessed In general for the plea of 
weak nerves; but when she had started up 
with a glow of pleasure in her face to greet 
me, she suddenly grew pale, and trembled so 
violently, she was obliged to sit down again. 

I threw myself on the grass by her, and 
held her hand. All my variously rehearsed 
speeches, by which I should probe her secret, 
all my own confessions fled. I could say 
nothing but,— 

“ Hester, I could not stay away any longer. 
You don’t want me ; jrerhaps you never will 
want me ; but you must let me see you some¬ 
times, when you are married ; even you must 
let me see you, though you will not talk' to 
me as we used. I cannot live without 
that ” — 

All my fine speeches and searching ques¬ 
tions, without committing myself, came to 
this. 

I held her hand to my face, and covered 
my eyes with it; I did not venture to look at 
her, as she sat raised just above me on a turfy, 
bank. The hand trembled in min'e, but she 
did not draw it away, though I waited In vain 
till she should speak. 

“ Speak to me, Hester,” said I. “ Tell me 
only that you will forgive this vehemence; 
that you will be to me as you were, and coun¬ 
sel me, and let me talk to you as you did long 
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ago; and yet not so very long ago neitlief, 
if one counts by time only. I have been so 
miserable sine*you have changed your man¬ 
ner to me, I promise never again to forget 
that you are engaged—that you are another’s.” 

Gerald,” she said—“ Gerald, look at me; 
look up.” 

I quite started at the sound of her voice, it 
was so very sweet and gentle. I met her eyes 
bending down upon me, softly and timidly, 
not as she bad ever looksd before; and she 
smiled as I bad never seen her smile, 

“ It has indeed seemed long since you went 
away—two days ago,” she said; “ and so 
much has happened that it might have been 
two years. Gerald, I am free; it is all broken 
off, and ought never to have been! I am free 
now to talk to you as before, and help you to 
find out which of the two ”- 

I started to my feet, bewildered with the 
unmeasurable joy of this most unlooked-for 
change. She had risen too, and her hand 
was still clasped in mine. 

“ Free, free! ” I gasped out. 11 Then, 
Hester, you are mine, and mine only! ” 

" I clasped her in my arms, and held her like 
a recovered treasure, never to be parted with 
more. I did not want her to speak then ; I 
was satisfied to feel her dear head resting on 
my shoulder, and her heart beating against 
my own; but she broke from me as with an 
effort, and said :— 

“ Ah, Gerald, how can I believe you after 
all you have told me of others?” 

But she did believe me, notwithstanding. 

My 'sister Jane, coming 'out in search of 
Hester, was the first to interrupt us. She 
was by no means astonished to see me back, 
and did not look much disturbed by tlie 
events that had occurred in my absence. 
John Hartlaud had left the party, and re¬ 
turned to England. His father and aunt, 
who evidently suspected something had gone 
wrong, though it was not yet disclosed, looked 
any thing but pleased to see me again, nor was 
my reception much better by Mr. and Mrs. 
Dering. In short, for a shy man to feel 
himself so entirely de trop, was cruelly em¬ 
barrassing. Nothing I did was right; and 
all the little contre-temps inseparable from 
travelling, were ascribed to my bad manage¬ 
ment, with sundry hints that John Ilartland 
would have contrived things better. The 
Bunshine of HeBter’s presence, however, sup¬ 


ported me, and I did not feel all my impend¬ 
ing ills till we arrived at Folkestone, and the 
party necessarily separated. 

Briefly let me pass over the events of the 
next few weeks. I found the 'general estab¬ 
lished in his house in Upper Harley Street. 
My interview with him was not so stormy as 
Iliad anticipated; even when I told him of. 
my determination not to marry liis ward, he 
said I need not trouble myself—that I did not 
deserve her. He concluded I meant to marry 
old May’s daughter, and in that case, he 
should cut me off with a shilling, and not 
even send me to India. I said I had not the 
least intention of it. So much the better, he 
replied, for lie now had it in his power to give 
me a capital apppointment in Indio, but not as 
a married man. I took the plunge at once, 
and told him of an engagement to Hester 
Dering. This was too much for his patience, 
and I must confess that, under the circum¬ 
stances it was no wonder. I will not repeat 
all the abuse lie lavished on rov adored Hes¬ 
ter and myself, for a couple of jilts, the one 
as bad as the other. He said nothing should 
induce him to countenance such villainy and 
such treachery to my own cousin, John Hart- 
land. I left the house under his severe dis¬ 
pleasure. 

My mother, to whom I confided my dis¬ 
tress, could give me no consolation. My 
uncle, since my father’s death and pecuniary 
misfortunes, was the arbiter of our destinies. 
Hester’s parents.would not hear of our mar¬ 
riage, and were exasperated at her giving up 
John Ilartland, whose fortune was consider¬ 
able. I was taunted on all sides with my 
three proposals, and not allowed even to see 
Hester. I wrote to her 1 privately, through 
the medium of my sister Jane; hut in reply 
to some desperately wild scheme of mine, 
tending to Gretna Green, living in deserts, 
working for our bread, etc., she wrote me a 
letter, which I thought selfishly cold and 
reasonable. In it, she advised me to do the 
only thing left for me, which was, to concili¬ 
ate my uncle by accepting his assistance in 
the only way he would give it, and trust to 
time and constancy for the rest. I was so 
much hurt by this, as I considered, cold- 
hearted advice to leave her, and g*to India, 
that I would not answer the letter. I took 
the advice it contained, however, and accepted 
the appointment, everything being so speedily 
arranged that I escaped all leave-takings, ex- 
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cept of my mother, sister, and uncle. My 
heart seemed paralyzed, and I scarcely felt 
even curiosity as to the effect of my depar¬ 
ture on on those who had lately so deeply in¬ 
terested me. I felt as if a part of my life 
was over—that it was the past, and I did not 
wish ghost or shadow of it to mingle with 
my future. And thus I began my career in 
India. 

CHAPTER III. 

Fifteen years of my life in India were 
over; another “ past ” had closed behind me. 
The incidents of this time were so distinct, 
and so totally unconnected with the previous 
years, that it would not be difficult to believe 
that they scarcely belonged to the same in¬ 
dividual. Soon, very soon after my leaving 
England, the death of my beloved mother 
took away almost the only link that bound 
me in intimate associations with home. 

My sister Jane had been married not long 
before this event to John Hartland. Between 
him and myself there had never been much 
cordiality} but I was glad that my sister was 
suitably married and provided for. She wrote 
to me but seldom, and seemed as resolved not 
to tell me any news of people who bad once 
so much interested me, as I was not to ask 
for it. My poor mother bad been my cor¬ 
respondent, and I felt her letters were her 
occupation—that she was with me while she 
wrote, and her presence seemed with me as I 
read her letters. But with my sister it was 
different j hers were shorter letters, and apol¬ 
ogies for want of time, and its being “ only 
half an hour to the post,” and the baby teeth¬ 
ing, “ and dear John waiting for her to go 
out,”—all, in short, that so forcibly tells .the 
absent he is the last of all to be attended to, 
that “ time ” is to he had for every thing hut 
to write to him. This disgusted me at last, 
and the home-communications were “ few and 
far between ” enough. r 

It has been necessary to state thus much in 
order to explain that after fifteen years, 
bronzed by a tropical sun, and with iron-gray 
hair, I turned ray thoughts homewards, with 
scarcely the certainty of one friendly face to 
greet me, or one hand to clasp mine. The 
desolnteness of this coming home dismayed 
me; my thoughts turned vividly to the past, 
and I forgot the flight of years. The general 
—I omitted to mention him—was still living, 
but almost childish. It wai understood that 


he would leave all lie had to the Hartlands, 
who lived near him. To this I was tolerably 
indifferent by a singular event, a history in 
itself. I had become possessor of considerable 
wealth, bequeathed to me by a native of high 
caste, to whom I had been enabled to render 
some services. Then it was that I felt that 
longing desire for home in the abstract, which 
in the reality was so dreary to me; and then 
it was that the singular fact of my triple en¬ 
gagement came hack upon me, and I took a 
somewhat hazardous resolution : I wrote a 
letter to each of the three women to whom I 
had been betrothed. Reader with the silken 
curls, do not smile and shake your head. I 
did this seriously and candidly. I knew not 
what had become of either of these women, 
who had in turn engrossed my youthful fancy. 
Strangely enough, not one trace had I of 
their destiny; hut giving my simple, blushing 
May-rose the prior claim, I wrote to each, 
offering my hand, if they, that is, either of 
them, choose to accept it 1 

It was some puzzle tome how'to get the 
letters conveyed to them ; hut a lawyer friend 
who was sailing for England, and to whom I 
confided the delicate mission, furnished with 
what slight clues I could give him, undertook 
to find out “ the parties,” and to communicate 
to me the result. 

This was something for me to look forward , 
to; I had put my destiny out of my own 
power, and that strong life of the affections, 
in which alone I could live, clung rather to 
these old associations than to any new ties. 

I had acquired the habit, too, of wailing, I 
will not say patiently, but of looking forward 
as those only can do who live in colonies, and 
with whom every transaction depends on.a 
distant poet; the answer to the simplest ques¬ 
tion or the commonest decision being a matter 
of months of waiting. This habit of looking 
forward to a distant day is only learned in 
banishment, and perhaps it makes the time 
pass more quickly. At last a letter arrived 
from Williamson; I eagerly tore it open, and 
found two enclosures, sealed, and addressed 
to me. There was one in a hand I recog¬ 
nized instantly, even though its character was 
changed : it was that of the May-rose; hut a 
much freer, more careless hand than formerly, 
with inordinately long tails to the y's aud g’s. 

I gazed long on the superscription, remem¬ 
bering all the neatly written notes, on pink 
paper, that had once so gladdened my eyes; 
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then I looked at the seal, and tried to guess 
the contents. The seal had a widow’s lozenge 
on it. Next, with a strange perversity to pro¬ 
long suspense, I examined the other letter. 
It was not the writing of Hester Dering: 
that I saw at a glance; it was that of Justina. 
I held one in either hand, as if weighing them 
in a balance, and wondered, as I had wondered 
fifteen years ago, which of the two would de¬ 
cide my fate, hesitating which I should open 
first. The first love prevailed, and I tore 
open the seal of Hose’s letter. It was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Who would have thought It! So you are 
really and truly in the land of the living, and 
not entirely used up in that horrid hot coun¬ 
try ! (I glanced at the signature, it was 
‘ Hose ’—or I should have though it more 
likely to be Justina). Pray, come back again,” 
it went on. “Je suis enchantee, ravie, de¬ 
lighted, charmed to hear you are likely to be 
in town this season, which will not be quite 
over, if you make haste. I did not go out all 
last year, because I was in weeds, and was in 
such very bad spirits, of course, nfter my be¬ 
reavement. Ah, my dear friend, great has 
been my affliction, and so very kind of him to 
leave me so well off. But that will not in¬ 
fluence you, I am sure, as you did not know 
it, and shall not make any difference to me, 
though I cannot afford to marry upon noth- 
: ng, as I have my position to keep up, and all 
thnt, and don’t much like a mere Mr., after 
being Lady Coddleton, though only a knight. 
But I remember you very well, and never can 
forget—and you promised to he good-looking, 
though such a boy then ; and I was very un¬ 
happy, and you don’t deserve I should forgive 
yon. I am sorry for one thing in your letter, 
which is, that I must send a positive answer, 
for who' knows what you have turned out ? 
As to myself, I am very much admired, and 
always taken for twenty-five; so I should not 
like you to mention to anybody, whether it is 
off or oil, how long ago it was since we met. 
So, my+denr friend, if it must be positive, my 
answer is- Oh dear! I can’t quite com¬ 

mit myself by saying yes. So, pray excuse 
me; and with kindest regards, believe me, 
yours, affectionately, Hose. 

“2 j .jS.—I forgot to mention that I have 
one sweet little angel-pledge of married life. 
She is a wild bird, and very tall of her age.” 

“ Good heavens, how altered ! ” I exclaimed, 
throwing down the letter. “ Is this the sim¬ 
ple, artless May-rose! Surely more than fif¬ 
teen years of worldliness and folly must have 
passed over that heart.. She is free indeed, 
but what a blessing she has not accepted 
me!” 


Before I read the answer from Justina, I 
turned to Williamson’s letter. Vain had been 
all his inquiries after Miss Dering—all that 
he knew was that she had gone with her father 
and mother to live in that very vague locality 
—“ abroad.” Some one had told him that 
she was dead—another, that she was married, 
and it was her mother who was dead—then 
he heard it was her father who was dead— 
and last, and with more probability, that her 
mother was dead, and her father had married 
again; but of herself, personally, he could 
learn nothing. 

Let Justina’s letter speak for itself:— 

“ My Dear -Sir, —In alluding to the days 
of sin and folly which you designate as 1 happy 
youth.’ I see too great a probability that you 
are still unconvinced of the great fact of 
man's utter misery. I am surprised at your 
thinking of so important an affair ns marriage 
without an inquiry into the state of my soul, 
and it shows me the lamentable condition of 
worldliness you are in. I am happy to say 
that till last February twelvemomh I was 
allowed to multiply my transgressions by liv¬ 
ing to the world, so that, up to the moment 
of my conversion, I was misled by no false 
moral motives. A single sermon from that 
truly pious minister, the llev. Samuel Smalley, 
showed me the evil of my ways. If you can 
give me any satisfactory account of yourself, 
which I much fear, from your letter, will not 
be the case, I shall be happy' to confer ‘with 
you on the subject you mention when you re¬ 
turn. I am still unmarried, hut I devote all 
my lime and means to the enlightenment of 
such unhappy friends who are still groping in 
darkness, in which I am aided by the truly 
delightful mind of Mr. Smalley. A most in¬ 
teresting cose has just fallen under our view 
—a worldly, beautiful, and rich widow, whose 
conversion under Providence we hope to 
effect, and which will be a bright jewel in the 
saintly crown of pious Mr. Smalley and my 
humble self. The name of this daughter of 
Phiiislia is Lady Coddleton, a neighbor of 
mine in Hampshire. As to that unhappy 
darkened individual, the genera!, my late 
guardian, nothing will induce him to listen to 
any exhortations to improve bis frame of 
mind, and the Rev. Mr. Smalley has sub¬ 
mitted to more indignities from him than I 
can mention without pain. As you ask for a 
positive answer to your proposal of marriage, 
I will'tell you candidly that-1 accept it, and 
shall receive you (D. V.) when you arrive ns 
my affianced husband.—I beg to remain sin¬ 
cerely yours, Justina ‘Warner.” 

I read this epistle through once, and I 
confess the effect it had on me was to provoke 
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the heartiest fit of laughter I hatfltnown for 
many a day. I*read it again, and was rather 
sobered by the announcement at the end; 
this was the only part of it that was charac¬ 
teristic—the only part I could realize ns being 
written by the lively, high-spirited brunette. 
I remembered well the scene at the ball, 
when she had taken my compliments au pied 
de la lettre, and nlmost insisted on my “ tell¬ 
ing the general ” on the spot. The same 
kind of nervous sensation came over me, and 
I again wished I had not “ committed my¬ 
self.” Then I read the letter a third time, 
and failed to realize its contents. I could not 
imagine one word of it to have been written 
by Justina—the Justina of other times. I 
dwelt upon this so long, that from a sort of 
vogue curiosity grew up a positive anxiety on 
the subject. I was anxious to see Justina 
again. I wondered if she had grown old- 
fashioned-looking and dowdy, and wore bon¬ 
nets to match her letter—if she talked like 
it, and had left off slang. But the interest 
was of some use ; it was a point to look to, 
in the uncertain, misty horizon of “going 
home.” I thought even complacently of her 
change of ideas; with a little softening down, 
how delightful a woman might Justina be! 
Certainly a dash of seriousness was just what 
she wanted; and if she had now n little too 
much, it was a fault on the right side. I felt 
obliged to Mr. Smalley, or whoever had been 
die cause of it; and visions passed through 
my mind of some tokens of respect, in the 
shape of a present—should it be an inlaid 
writing-desk, or a shawl for his good old wife, 
or a set of splendid chessmen ? 

These thoughts engaged me during my 
preparations for a prompt departure, and on 
the overland journey home. As I got nearer 
England, the old memories and associations 
revived more strongly. I told myself again 
and again that fifteen years had passed, and 
•every thing was changed; but all that inter¬ 
vening time witli me had been spent among 
other thoughts and feelings; nothing in my 
own life had acted upon the previous impres¬ 
sions ; it was completely separated from them, 
and I felt as if the other two parts should fit 
into each other, just leaving out the intermedi¬ 
ate fifteen years of my Indian fife, as though 
they had been only a dream. I had not a 
single intimate friend in England, and I have 
related how entirely I was without correspond¬ 
ents. My first visit was to my sister, Mrs. 


Hartland, to whom I had written on arriving. 
They all seemed very glad to see me, and I 
soon made myself at home. I asked many 
questions about old friends, and especially 
about Hester Dering. All that Jane knew 
was that her mother was dead, and her father 
had married again. The step-mollier was an 
atrocious woman. Hester had borne with her 
long, and yet had refused many good offers 
of marriage. At last she went to live with 
her aunt, and my sister had for many years 
lost sight of her. 

I felt a delicacy in mentioning Hester to 
Hartland, Nothing should have induced me 
to name her; but when we were left alone 
after dinner, lie suddenly exclaimed, with all 
the simplicity of a child: “By the by, Gerald, 
what confounded mistake of yours was that 
about Hester Dering? "Why didn’t you 
marry, after all? She was a deuced nice 
girl, at that time, I remember.” 

After this, I did not scruple to try and get 
some information from him on the subject; 
but he knew nothing in addition to what his 
wife had told me, except that her father had 
had a terrible “ smasli ” in his affairs, and had 
died suddenly. Neither John Hartland nor 
my sister had any acquaintance with Lady 
Coddleton, beyond knowing she bad taken a 
house in the neighborhood for the summer 
months. I found they were not even aware 
of her identity with the Hose May of my early 
days, and I did not enlighten them. Of Jus¬ 
tina, they told me much ; and I soon discov¬ 
ered the information was tinctured with a 
little jealousy of her great interest with the 
general. They both disliked her in their dif¬ 
ferent ways—Jane, because she had a vague 
idea that she stood in the way of the prefer¬ 
ment of herself and children; and John 
Hartland, because Bhe had once caricatured 
him in the hunting-field. 

I therefore took all they said with the 
allowance of a heavy discount for the general’s 
disputed purse; and in my own case, I ob¬ 
served that as soon as they had ascertained I 
was more than independent (how much more, 
I did not divulge), and had no designs on 
the inheritance, they grew quite fond of me, 
and were delighted to see me back. A rich 
bachelor-uncle from India is an acquisition not 
to be despised in a family of growing-up 
daughters. 

Justina Warner had taken for her abode 
an estate of about two hundred acres, called 
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Whitethorns, adjoining that of the general. 
She had at first had a model farm, and kept 
the land in her own hands, trying every 
variety of invention in patent implements, 
and infallible plans for improving the soil; 
but there was no patent to make the crops 
come up and the corn ripen three weeks after 
it was sown ; and she got tired of staying so 
•long in the country. She built a school, and 
for two whole months, persevered in attend¬ 
ing to it herself, and actually cut out with her 
own hands the pattern of the Red-riding-hood 
capes, in which the girls were to he pictur¬ 
esquely attired. Then her engagements in¬ 
terfered, and it grew to be a Sunday, and not 
a week-day school. Then the season came 
on, and she must go to town, so that a school¬ 
mistress was hired to supply her place; and 
perhaps the little scholars did not lose very 
much by the exchange, although they were 
allowed to say coold and slioold, t-o, toe, and 
p-u-tjjpuf, making it rhyme to but-, and though 
their missing 7i’s were not always called for. 

Fortunately, before her property had be¬ 
come seriously impaired by experimental 
farming, a tenant was found for the estate; 
and heartily tired of ploying the squiress, 
Justina went to Paris, Rome, Naples, and 
Vienna, never missiug London seasons, and 
all their dissipations. After an absence of 
some years, she had returned to Whitethorns, 
but it was not there that she had received 
and answered my proposal from India; she 
had received it during a visit to Cheltenham, 
which had become a favorite place of resort 
to her since she had, as she said, “ given up 
the world.” 

Although I had been very impatient and 
curious to see my affianced bride, yet strange 
as it may seem, I continued at my sister’s, 
within a few miles of Whitethorns, for several 
weeks before I could make up my mind to 
present myself. I felt that it was inevitable, 
but I also felt it was very much as if I had to 
pull the string of a shower-bath, or touch the 
wire of an electrical machine. 

My long residence in India had greatly in¬ 
creased my indolent predilection for “ a quiet 
life; ” and it seemed to me that in returning 
to the associations of my boyish days, I re¬ 
turned to my uncomfortable sensations of 
boyish shyness. ' 

It was rather a relief to me, therefore, that 
come indispensable business called me to 
London, from whence I meant to go at once 


to the general's j and when there, of course, 
pay my devoirs to Justina.* I was escorted 
to the railway station by a whole bevy of 
nieces and nephews, and had multitudes of 
Commissions to execute for them all—from 
riding-hats and feathers of the last wide-awake 
fashion for the elder girls, to the largest 
Noah’s Ark that ever was made for little 
Teddy, and a rocking-horse with a real skin 
for Jem. 

CHAPTER IV. 

While I waited at the railway station, a train 
in the contrary direction to the one for which 
I was waiting stopped at the station. There 
were no passengers to alight or depart, and 
it did not stop half a minute. I looked 
vaguely in at them as they looked vaguely 
out—it was again in motion; the hiss and the 
snort and the grunt of the mighty animal, all 
a novelty to me, excited my attention; but 
through it all 1 heard n sound, a voice, a sud¬ 
den exclamation, and my name was spoken in 
a tone I should have recognized anywhere. 
A face looked out from one of the carriages 
—it was her face—Hester’s ! I could not tell 
if she was altered; I only saw it was herself, 
and she was gone. The train whirled on, and 
I sood like one bewildered. 

I was roused by the ringing of another 
bell, and a bustle among the porters; the up- 
train was arriving: My first impulse was to 
start off in the direction in which I had seen 
Hester going; hut the utter impossibility of a 
clue to where she was going stopped me. 
Still, I had seen her; she lived; she had rec¬ 
ognized me, and this was such unutterable 
happiness, that I thought nothing of obstacles, 
and almost forgot my ticket and other neces¬ 
sary preliminaries before I took my seat in the 
train for London. 

I had the carriage to myself till we stopped 
at the next station. There a britzska was 
waiting, in which sat a lady so muffled in furs 
and veils that I could not distinguish her fea¬ 
tures, for I had not yet become accustomed to 
the desolate feeling that I was unlikely to 
to meet any face I knew. A footman and 
“ a little foot-page ” were busied in bring¬ 
ing luggage ; then there entered the carriage 
where I sat a dapper little French damsel, 
bearing a load of cloaks and cushions, which 
she arranged very carefully and daintily on 
the seat opposite to me, with a smiling, 
"Pardon, Monsieur, si je vous derange. 
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The page then handed her n basket, which 
might have contained a sleeping infant, so 
carefully was it passed from one to the other, 
and so warmly enveloped in a satin wadded 
coverlet. A sharp snarling bark betrayed its 
inmate—a very small white poodle, that ap¬ 
peared to entertain an unequivocal dislike to 
travelling, however commodiously his journeys 
were arranged. The bell rang, the dog 
barked, and the little French abigail was in 
great trouble. 

“Toinette, Toinette, mamma wants you 
directly,” screamed a child’s voice. 

“ What can I do with Mouton ? He’ll 
jump out if I leave him,” said she in veritable 
distress. 

“ I will take care of the dog,” I replied. 

She scarcely stopped to thank me, but 
sprung out of the carriage to assist her mis¬ 
tress, whom I expected to find some helpless 
invalid, and scarcely changed my opinion ns 
I saw the bundle of shaws and veils approach 
which I had seen in the brilzska. 

“No time to loose, ma’am; train just start¬ 
ing,” exclaimed the guard. 

But the lady did not hurry her languid, 
haughty pace. I thought, however, that it 
was only in bravado, for she jumped into the 
carnage lightly enough. She drew hack 
when she saw me, and said : Toinette, did I 
not desire you to get me an empty carriage 
all to myself?” 

“ Yes, miledi; but monsieur is so very 
amiable, and take such good care of Mouton.” 

At this moment, my thoughts travelled 
many years back, and I remembered my first 
introduction to Justina, and her appropriation 
of my Skye terrier. I saw her again as she 
sat on the floor coaxing the woundpd animal, 
and her long wild curls dropping to the 
carpet. I fell into a reverie, and forgot to 
observe whether the lady of the shawls and 
cloaks had lifted her . veil. A tall lank girl, 
about fourteen years old, dressed in very 
short petticoats and a child’s flapped hat, had 
also taken her place in-the carriage by the 
side of Mamselle Toinette.. This young lady 
was evidently not on good terms with Mouton, 
and frequently elicited a snarl by sundry sly 
pinches, an amusement she seemed greatly to 
enjoy. 

“ Look, ma—look how cross he is; how he 
hates me.” 

“ Zilte darling,” returned the lady, sooth¬ 
ing the snarling favorite — “Zitte beauty! 
has zou got a naughty cruel sister! ” 

“La, ma! how can you talk so! Sister, 
indeed! ” 

“ Rosamond, child, yon are quite beyond me 
—you are so boisterous. I shall be so glad 
when your new governess comes. Toinette, 
have you got my salts P Dere den, sant we 
be glad, Mouton, zou love, saut wre be left in 
peace ?” 


It was very strange, but in the tender ac¬ 
cents, pronounced in a jargon supposed to be 
suited to canine comprehension, I seemed to 
to lieRr, a tone that vibrated in the past. 

The languid, fine-lady voice in which she 
addressed her daughter dissipated the illusion, 
but it always returned when she talked to 
Mouton. “ Surely, surely, I had heard that 
voice.” I became quite anxious that she 
should raise her veil, and it was not very long 
before my curiosity was gratified. The 
thicker veil thown off, there was a pink bon¬ 
net enveloped in a .shower, or what, I believe, 
ladies call a Jail of blonde ; under that there 
were roses, and a fall of ringlets ; under these 
there was a highly rouged cheek, then there 
was a double chin, for the lady was fat, un¬ 
mistakably, unmanageably fat, in spite of 
staymakers. For one moment, I turned away 
almost disappointed; I had never seen the 
face before. My world was a world of 
strangers—if they were not friends of twenty 
years’ standing, they were nothing to me—I 
had no acquaintances. 

I was soon deep in .the past, my thoughts 
following Hester Dering, whom I had so dis¬ 
tinctly recognized, and was determined some 
way or other to trace. Again I was aroused 
by the tone of the fat lady coaxing her dog— 
she’ was looking my way too, and smiling. 
Her teeth were white and even ; she really 
was a very fine woman, especially when the 
knot of her pink bonnet-ribbon rather con¬ 
cealed the double chin. That smile again—- 
the cheek puckered into certain well-known 
dimples. Yes, I had recognized her! It was 
the May-rose, very full blown indeed; and 
the pale stripling girl at her side was her 
daughter. How strange it all seemed ! She 
had not recognized me, and I resolved not to 
make myself known, unless she discovered 
me herself. I had the precaution, therefore, 
to disguise my voice—that, sure nnd change¬ 
less token of identity, and began by making 
friends with Mouton, who received my ad¬ 
vances rather sulkily, and eyed me suspic¬ 
iously, ns though detecting something amiss 
in my sudden huskiness. Sundry civilities 
then passed ns to the putting up or letting 
down of windows,, the interchange of Punch 
and the Illustrated News. Fair Rosamond 
was reprimanded for indulging in a loud 
aside to Toinette as to my personal appear¬ 
ance ; my brown face and gray hair I heard 
discussed. 

“ Rosamond, Rosamond, he quiet. Oh, 
what a blessing it will be when your governess 
comes ? Won’t it, Mouton ? ” 

Then turning to me : “ It is such a difficult 
nge to manage; you would hardly believe 
bow. tall she is of her age, and how young she 
is! ” 

“ I should hardly think her more than six 
years old, to look at her mother,” said I. 
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“ Oh, you flatter me: she is only just 
eleven—such a May-pole. Do you know 
this part of the country ? ” she continued, 
quite graciously. “That large house on the 
hill is Sir Lindesay Wolsey’s, a cousin of Sir 
William Coddleton’s. Oh, I forgot”—with a 
languid .smile—“ you do not know me—Lady 
Coddleton ! ” and she gave a sort of a self-in¬ 
troductory hend. I bowed, and felt I ought 
to say something; but as I was not prepared 
with a fictitious name, X said something about 
honor and pleasure, and then, rather ap¬ 
ropos to nothing, asked if she knew whether 
Miss Warner’s place was in this part of the 
country. 

“Oh,” said she, “ do you know her? She 
is a neighbor of mine, and 1 see a great deal 
of her in the country. You know, one must 
patronize one’s country neighbors.” 

I looked at the portly Lady Coddleton, not 
at the May-rose, and smiled internally at the 
idea of her patronizing Justina Warner j in 
fact, I felt rather angry at her presumption. 

“ When I knew Miss Warner,” said I “ she 
did not require much patronizing.” 

“ Oh, they say she was quite gav when she 
was young j but ever since I have known her, 
she is just a mere humdrum—no style, no 
fashion about her. Yon never saw such 
bonneLs as she wears. And then one meets 
nobody at her house but missionaries, and 
low-church preachers, and district-visiting old 
maids, and converted Jews, and that kind of 
people ; nobody one ever saw before, or ever 
wished to see again. That odious Mr. Smalley 
too! ” 

" ITa! ” said I. 

Lady Coddleton stopped, and seemed sud¬ 
denly to recollect that I was a stranger; but 
once in the talking vein, it was not difficult to 
set her off again. 

“ Perhaps you arc evangelical,” she said; 
“ and if so, of course you have heard Mr. 
Smalley.” 

“ No,” said I—" no; I have only heard his 
name.” 

“ Of course, I dare say, you have heard he 
is going to be married to Miss Warner ? ” 

“Married!” exclaimed I, quite startled 
out of my prudence. “ I thought—I fancied 
ffie was a married mail.” 

II Is be indeed ? You don’t say so ! ” said 
the lady, with the eager, satisfied air of a gos¬ 
sip who has just got n new hit of scandal. 

“ Well, I always thought there was something 
slv and underhand about him; and I am 
quite sure lie wears a wig. But I think, as a 
friend, somebody ought to tell Miss Warner.” 

“ Oh, pray don’t think,” said I—“ don’t im¬ 
agine I know any tiling about it, or about him. 
JBut why should Miss Warner be told ? ” 

“ Oh dear, I thought you knew that it is said 
she is going to be married to him. Nobody 


ever knew lie was married before. Did dey, 
Moutpn, ittie darling ? ” 

She always softened off the edges of her 
speeches by a tender appeal to Mouton. I 
was rather astounded by what I beard, and 
had a very pardonable curiosity to bear more; 
but I was afraid of any direct questions, lest 
I should be interrogated in my turn. Miss 
Rosamond came to my aid. 

/“ La! ma, it is not Mr. Smalley at all that’s 
to marry Miss Warner. Don’t you know it’s 
the new parson ? ” 

“Parson! Rosamond, who taught you such 
a vulgar expression, and what should sucli a 
child as you know about it ? Mouton is quits 
shocked at you.” 

“ Pray, let us have Miss Rosamond's news, 
however,” said I. 

“ No, I won’t tell you now,” said the pre¬ 
cocious young lady, “ though I do know a 
great deal more; Nurse Andrews told me; 
and you know, ma, her husband is Miss War¬ 
ner’s coachman.” 

“So,lie is,” said Lady Coddleton with an 
air of conviction. “ Well, dear child ? ” 

“ Why, old Mr. Fullerton has got a new 
curate at Stoke Leigh. Such a nice young 
man, Nurse Andrews says he is; only he likes 
to he called a priest and not a curate; and he 
has church ever so many times a day; and he 
won’t dine out on a Friday; and Miss Warner 
wanted to convert him—I don’t know what 
for, nor what to; and so Mr. Howard tie Lacy, 
that’s his name—such a pretty name, is not 
it ?—Mr. Howard de Lacy has quite cut out 
Mr. Smalley—and John Andrews is always 
going tip to the parsonage witli notes and 
game, and sometimes little baskets of fruit 
and flowers; and John Andrews thinks ”- 

The gossiping came to a sudden end by the 
stopping of the train. I was so anxious to 
avoid recognition that, after a very hasty offer 
of my services, which I scarcely waited to 
have accepted or declined, I quitted the car¬ 
riage, feeling a strange sensation of relief in 
thus leaving the woman who had been the 
object of my early, and, as I then thought, 
my unchanging, love. The rewas something 
humiliating in feeling myself, mid seeing ler 
so altered. The change in her, the loss of 
the the whole identity so complete—nothing 
left even to interest me. Simplicity and'mera 
prettiness, had these been, then, the only 
charms she had ? Now, she was an empty, 
vain, and vulgar woman. O May-rose, 
would I had not seen thee again, thus over¬ 
blown, thus divested of all bloom. These 
thoughts recurred, with others not less 
gloomy, as I sat at my solitary dinner at the 
hotel. The account I had heard of Justina 
was not pleasant, but somehow I was sensi¬ 
ble of a certain feeling of relief as I recalled 
it. One thing was certain—her engagement, 
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if such she considered it, with me was as yet 
unknown, and the vision I had seen of .my 
beloved Hester made me Jong to be free again. 
I was rather annoyed at Lady Coddleton not 
having recognized me—was I then grown 
Buch’an oid fellow, such a 
“Jjiim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous 
bird of yore,” 

that I was not to be known again P I was not 
five-nnd-forty yet, but then the climate—the 
climate. A new idea came to me, which I 
was resolved to work out. • I almost laughed 
aloud as it presented itself in various bearings, 
and then my constitutional shyness, which 
seemed to have returned upon me with al¬ 
most boyish force, or rather weakness, made 
me look upon it with dismay. My idea'was 
to act upon the change in my appearance 
made by fifteen years’ sojourn in' India, and 
to present myself like a lover in a vaudeville, 
to Justina Warner as some other personage 
than myself. The difficulty was in the per¬ 
sonage I should represent. After various 
cogitations, I resolved on a very matter-of- 
fact course, winch was to write a letter to 
Miss Warner, introducing an imaginary friend 
of my own, and pleading indispensable busi¬ 
ness to excuse my own delay in visiting her 
at Whitethorns. 

All was satisfactorily arranged—“Miss 
Warner would be delighted to see any friend 
of mine,” and had fixed the day for my visit. 

Behold me, then, rather nervous and very 
shy, disdaining a black patch, and trusting to 
my Indian bronzing for disguise, following the 
name of Mr. John Wood into the drawing- 
room of Justina’s house. Tlipre was a sound 
of many voices, and it was a relief to me to 
see quite a large party assembled. I gave 
my name to the servant, and a lady at the 
further end of the room rose and advanced to 
meet me. Justina Warner, was it indeed 
herself? The jetty and luxuriant hair which 
had been her chief characteristic, was closely 
confined uudev a cap of almost Quaker-like 
dainness—there was n sharp, angular look in 
ler whole figure, and something alarmingly 
decided in her countenance. At the time I 
speak of, the fashion of femnle attire was full 
and flowing, even beyond the requirements 
of the strictly graceful—flounces, furbelows, 
and hanging sleeves were the order of the 
day: this made the absence of all such orna¬ 
ment the more conspicuous in Justina’s ap¬ 
pearance. Site wore a black or dark silk 
dress clinging close to her thin spare figure, 
which made her look like a very elderly char¬ 
ity-girl. 

She advanced to meet me, and as she 
spoke, her voice reminded me so strongly of 
the past, that I was instantly alive to the 
necessity of disguising my own. There was 


one sudden, quick glance at mv face, but it 
subsided into a blank coldness. I was pro¬ 
vided with an ear-trumpet, and I wore spec¬ 
tacles. I could have wished there had been 
more feeling in the tone with which she 
shouted to me her inquiries after my health- 
and asked when she should see me at White, 
thorns. Seeing she*dkl not the least recog¬ 
nize me, I apologized for my own absence with 
great unction, and gaining courage to look 
round, I discovered in one of the party Lady 
Coddleton. This considerably complicated 
the “ situation ; ” but a sense of amusement 
came to my relief, and helped to free me from 
embarrassment. 

Lady Coddleton bowed and smirked, and I 
took refuge by her side. Justina said ; “ Oh, 
you know my good neighbor, Lady Coddle¬ 
ton, Mr. Wood—will you take her into din¬ 
ner ? ’’ 

Of course, I could do no less than bow ac¬ 
quiescence ; and found myself with the over¬ 
blown May-rose by my side at the dinner- 
table, rather embarrassed by having to keep 
up my character of deafness, as site only re¬ 
quired a listener, and I was afraid to trust my 
voice more than I could help, fearing it might 
be recognized.” 

Justina took the head of the table, and at 
her right hand was a tall, thin, youngish man, 
who had handed her in. His features were 
finely formed, and his countenance pleasing, 
though somewhat melancholy. The peculiar 
character of his dress made me immediately 
recognize him as the “ nice young clergyman 
who liked to be called a priest. 

“ Mr. Smalley Vs cut out indeed,” said Lady 
Coddleton to me confidentially. “ I do wonder 
which will say grace.” 

I affected not to hear this remark, but 
bowed in polite deafness. 

I was intently watching Justina, and ob¬ 
served a tall, stout, florid-faced man, with very 
black hair, whom I took for the butler, fidget¬ 
ing, behind her chair. She looked annoyed 
and disconcerted, ancl turned, as I thought, 
to give him some particular order about icing 
the champagne. His reply was in a low 
tone j and with an air of deference and humil¬ 
ity, he laid his hand on his waistcoat, and 
raised his eyes to the ceiling, all of which I 
thought was an odd pantomime for a butler ; 
but still more was I surprised to see him take 
the vacant seat at the bottom of the table, 
opposite to Justina,looking round with an air 
of meek triumph as he did so, and waving his 
hand in a patronizing way to the tall, thin, 
mau at Miss Warner’s right, who forthwith 
said grace, and all sat down to table. 

“ Well, this is something new! ” said my 
loquacious neighbor. “ Nobody ever sits there 
but the general ; and now there is Mr. Smal- 
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ley sitting nt the bottom of the table, and Mr. 
Howard ae Lacy at the top. Which is it to 
be, I wonder ? How odd my meeting you in 
the train! But you have not asked after 
Mouton—poor, dear, little Mouton. I have 
brought him here with me. We stay till next 
week. I have brought the child too. Poor, 
dear Miss Warner is always so kind in asking 
her and her governess too.” 

“ Soup ? ” 

“ No, thank you. You see I can talk while 
you eat your soup;” and thus she ran on, 
making me almost wish myself deaf in reality. 

“Lady Coddleton,” said Mr. Smalley, 
blandly, from the end of the table, “ might I 
have the honor, the happiness of a glass of 
wine with you ? Which do you take ? Cham¬ 
pagne ?—not that I should presume to dic¬ 
tate.” 

As he said this, he bowed over the table, 
and raised his eyes to hers in a very insinuat¬ 
ing manner. I thought I saw a quick glance 
towards Miss Warner, as if to watch the effect 
on her; hut she was earnestly engaged in 
talking to Mr. Howard de- Lacy, and the 
coquetry of Mr, Smalley failed in its effect. 
Lady Coddleton bowed languidly, and pre¬ 
ferred champagne. Still doubling himself 
over the table, Mr. Smalley continued, raising 
the whites of Ids great round eyes to hers: 
“ May I presume to ’ope you are well taken 
care of? Is there nolliing lean assist your 
ladyship to P and in all humilarty and sincer- 
nrty, might I solicit an introduction to your 
agreeable neighbor?” 

Lady Coddleton did not look quite so dis¬ 
gusted at this address as I expected she would. 
Though a fnlling-star, Mr. Smalley had been 
a star, so she introduced me to him, which I 
affected not to hear, I saw him bowing to 
empty space, while I pretended to be examin¬ 
ing the dish opposite to me. 

“ Mr. Smalley wishes to be introduced to 
you, Mr. Wood,” said Lady Coddleton, again 
raising her voice. t 

I bowed this time in reply; and Mr. Smal¬ 
ley said behind his hand to Lady Coddleton : 
“ Is your friend serious ? ” 

She elevated her pencilled eyebrows. 

“I mean,” he continued, “is he a Chris¬ 
tian ? ” 

“ Very fortunately, he is deaf,” said Justina 
Warner from the top of the table, “ or lie 
might not approve such a question, made in 
such a public manner.” 

The eyes were now thrown beseechingly nt 
Justina. 

“ In all humilarty,” he began, “ I beg par¬ 
don, if I linve offended; hut I ’oped Miss, 
Warner would have felt and sympathized with 
my nnxiarty on meeting a stranger pilgrim in 
the land, to ask, in all sincerarty, whither he 


is bound—whether he is a brand—whether he 
is a 6heep or a goat.” 

Justina rather slinrplj\answered: “There 
is a time for all things, Mr, Smalley.” 

And I could not help remembering a time 
when- she would have laughed outrlgfit at 
such a speech. 

Nothing very interesting occurred during 
dinner. Mr. Howard de Lacy scarcely spoke 
above a whisper with Justina. When the 
Indies retired, Mr. Smalley took a vacant seat 
next me, providing himself with two dishes of 
candied fruits within reach, and helping him¬ 
self to bumpers,every lime the bottle passed. 

I found He Lacy frank, though timid, intel¬ 
ligent, though with strong prejudices. He 
interested mo Very much; and the more so, 
ns I had been prepared for a mere priestly 
coxcomb—n species of vanity most especially 
abhorrent to me—because its meanness ana 
littleness appear doubly despicable while shel¬ 
tered under a sanctuary that is in itself in¬ 
violable. 

We were the first to obey the summons to 
the drawing-room, and continued in conversa¬ 
tion as we entered. He grew abstracted, 
however, and, I saw him color as he glanced 
to where Justina sat. “Thpt is all right,” I 
thought. “ I will try and find out if he cares 
for herself or her fortune.” 

Sealed at a round tnble, a fair assemblage 
of pink cheeks and white muslins, were busily 
engaged iir sewing and making a variety of 
coarse garments lor poor people ; nor these 
only, hut an infinite choice of what are coiled 
fancy articles for a baznnr. Not that I found 
this out by intuition, for I was considerably 
puzzled as to what was the possible object of 
their employment—the strange shaped pieces 
of. red cloth I saw cut and stitched, and the 
small dolls in very unpicturesque nudity. 
Then the confusion of tongues that prevailed, 
the constant appeals to Miss Warner. “O, 
Miss Warner, where shall I find any thing to 
make a sack for my chimney-sweep? He is 
such a lovely chimney-sweep! ” “ Three 

fiannel petticoats and six pen-wipers, a baby’s 
cap, and a spectncle-wiper: is that enough for 
one lot ? ” “ And the bouquets! we’ll make 
them pay plenty for the bouquets; haif-a- 
crown apiece—shall we, Miss Warner? and 
take no change ? ” Justina sat a little apart 
and was evidently bored. I noticed all this 
as we entered the first* drawing-room, which 
opened into the one in which they sat, before 
our entrance was perceived. De Lacy was 
standing irresolute, not venturing to approach 
Justina, when the further door opened, and a 
voice was heard :— 

“ Ah, my young friends, how lovely is your 
diligence lit the cause of chararty! Oil, that 
the worldly-minded and the scoffers would but 
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consider and bring it home to their own buz- 
zoms! 

“ ‘ How doth the little busy bee ’ ”- 

At this period of the discourse, Justina rose 
suddenly, and walking towards the place 
where Mr. de Lacy and I stood—“ I daresay,” 
said she somewhat abruptly to me, “ you have 
no such things as fancy-fairs in India, and I 
think our mutual friend told me you had been 
with him in Indin.” 

I felt myself color as I said: “Yes; we 
were very much together. Our Indian ladies 
are much too indolent and languid for any 
thing of the sort. To be busy, is quite an un¬ 
known word with them.” 

“ lie kind enough,” she continued, “ to tell 
something real and practical as to the state of 
their minds. I have had it in contemplation 
to raise funds and send out missionaries 
among the ladies of Calcutta.” 

A glass-door leading to the lawn stood 
open, and Justina led the way into the garden, 
leaving her young fancy-workers to themselves 
and their own counsels. 

'“But how would you choose your envoys 
or missionaries, that they should he different 
from those of the established church, and 
what authority would they bear among a class 
much the same as your own in England?” 
said De Lacy, mildly interposing. He had 
joined us as we passed out. 

“Ah, yes,” said she, “it would be difficult 
to choose them. Why should they noj be 
women ? ” 

He laughed outright. It was a hearty 
laugh, without the least tincture of a sneer, 
and I liked him for it. The infection caught 
me, and I laughed too. 

* “ What! you, too, find my notion merely 
ridiculous,” said Justina, but not angrily. 

“ Forgive me,” said I, “ but there is some¬ 
thing in me, an old'Indian, irresistibly ridic¬ 
ulous in your charitable noLion of sending out 
a freight of governesses for the fashionable 
ladies at Calcutta. Why not send your mis¬ 
sionaries to Paris or Rome, or—charity be¬ 
gins at home—to London or Brighton, or 
still nearer home ? ” 

I could not resist glancing towards the &nd 
of the room, where, through the open win¬ 
dow, might be seen Lady Coddleton reclining 
on an ottoman, dividing her conversation be¬ 
tween Mouton and an anti-fancy-fair lady, on 
a visit in the neighh.n - hcod. 

Justina answered my glance by saying: 
“You are right; and it is curious enough 
that she has got just such a missionary as she 
wants, if she did but know it." 

“ Mr, Smalley ? ” said I, glancing towards 
that gentleman, who was still at the bazaar- 
table, piously flirting with the silken curls 
and white muslins. 


Justina’s brow darkened for a moment, hut 
the shade gave place to one of those gleams 
of irresistible amusement, that brought her 
back to me completely as in days long past. 
Miss Rose, or, as her mother called her, Ro¬ 
samond Coddlfeton, hud joined the group at 
the table, and, at tins moment, had selected a 
chimney-sweep doll, which she held up, and 
made gesticulate in ludicrous imitation of 
that reverend gentleman’s action. 

Justina held up her finger, and called Rosa¬ 
mond to her, who came looking very discon¬ 
certed, till she detected Miss Warner’s invol¬ 
untary smile. 

“No,” Justina replied to me, “not Mr. 

Smalley, but - Rose, my dear, where is 

Miss Marston to-night ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, I wish you would ask her to come 
down, dear Miss Warner. She stays moping 
up stairs, and she won’t come down, now 
there’s company. I declare I’ll go up stairs 
again, if she won’t, and stay there." 

“Now,” continued Justina to us, “this 
young woman, this Miss Marslon, is just a 
specimen of ”- 

“Woman’s mission,” ventured Mr. de 
Lacy. 

“ No, no! I will not be laughed out of my 
notion this time. Besides, Miss Marston is 
perfection.” 

“ What a dreadful womaa she must he ! ” 
said I. “ She would never do in India.” 

“Now, I am quite determined to introduce 
her to you,” said Justina: “you shrill seel 
am in earnest.” 

“ Call Miss Marston a dreadful woman! ” 
exclaimed Rosamond indignantly. 

“ Oh, but,” said I, “ I have such a horror 
of governesses. I always think of my sister 
in her hack-board ”- 

Justina suddenly, for she was quick in all 
her movements, left the lawn, and entered the 
house with Rosamond, 

De Lacy looked at me searcliingly; then 
said with a strong effort: “ Forgive me, if I 
presume too much on our short acquaintance; 
but there is a question I must ask you ; you 
are the friend of-Tell me, is it true—that 

is, if it is not a matter of confidence—is it 
true that Miss Warner is engaged to your 
friend ? 

“ I will answer yon candidly,” said I. “ A 
sort of engagement was made while my friend 
was in India: it rests with Justina Warner to 
cancel that engagement if—if she lias repented 

it, as one of her hasty decisions. Will you 
be equally candid with me? You are inter¬ 
ested in the question. Do you think, can 
you imagine, it is Miss Warner’s wish to can¬ 
cel that engagement ?” 

He blushed through his paleness like 
schoolgirl. 
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“Forgive my plainness,” I continued, “but What had become of poor Howard de 
I have strong reasons for urging a decided Lacy I know not, but I found myself alone 
course. Will you tell me, then, plainly, if with Justina Warner. She said in her old 
Miss Warner were free, would you propose quick manner, and with a sort of mutinei ie 
to her yourself P ” , that rather alarmred me. 

He stepped back, quite in alarm. “ My- “ And so you have come down in this melo- 
self! Oh, I should never venture. I never dramatic fashion to renounce me Ibrever? ” 
could bear her refusal, and the scorn with “Not quite,” replied I, laughing. “Iam 
which she miglU overwhelm me—me, a poor quite ready to fulfil our engagement, if—if 
younger brother, she would think, seeking to you do me the honor to insist on preferring 
marry an heiress. I have sometimes ven- a battered, scorched, gray-haired old Indian, 
tured to wish she were poor.” I to any one else in the world.” 

“ But have you never tried to ascertain—■ She glanced at me askance, with eyes that 
have you no notion how she stands affected looked very mischievous, in spite of the prim 
towards you P ” cap, to see if I was in earnest, then she turned 

“ No—o. Oh, no—not the least.” her head away. 

Yeti saw his pale face brighten up, and a “ Forgive me, dear Justina,” I continued, 

sort of hopeful gleam flit across it, which told “ and hear my justification. Since that decis- 
another tale. ion, by which we both agreed to abide, I have 

“And suppose I should try to ascertain it ascertained the existence of one—of the one 
for you ? ” —in short, the only woman—the—I mean 

He looked at me with doubtful wonder, Hester Dering.” 
and then snijj calmly but resolutelyNo; “Thank you!” said Justina, with the little 
you have surprised from me a secret which I reserved manner that belonged to the prim 

never meant to betray—you, a stranger. I cap, “ for that balm to my vanity. I thought 

do not deny it, I love Justina Warner more perhaps you had gone distraught by a vision 
deeply than she is tile least aware of. She of your first love, Hose May, whp, I dare say, 
treats me as a friend ; she has never seen in exists somewhere too.” 
me a pretender to her hand if she did, I “Do you not know, then,” exclaimed I, 
might forfeit that position which is now so who Hose May is ? And she, too, passes me 
dear to me. I love Justina Warner, but she as a stranger—it is truly heart-rending.” 
shall never know it.” , All this lime I was thinking of Hester’s ex- 

“ At least not through any other than your- ciamation— she had known me at once. Just 
self,” said I, turning round,for there stood Jus- at tins moment, there loomed upon us, at the 
tina Warner just behind us. end of the garden-walk, capacious Ladv Cod- 

De Lacy clasped his hands over his eyes, dleton, who had condescended to place the 
nnd looked ns if he longed to make one bolt tips of her fingers on the arm of Mr. Smalley, 
over the garden-wall. Justina looked discon- who was carrying Mouton on the other, 
certed, but not displeased: no, I am certain she “ There!” said I—“con you conceive it* 
was not displeased; and though the flush of possible that was once my May-Hose ! 0 

animation and joy brought back herself in her world! O life! O time! ” 
young days to my fancy, yet not even my Justina was almost too astonished to reply 

vanity could take umbrage. She was turning at first; then she said: 
to go, but I caught her hand. “ Is it possible, Gerald ? And you, too, 

“ Let me take the privilege of an old whom I did not know, and myself—should 
friend,” I said—“ a very old friend-”—There you not have known me?” 
was the same quick look at my face. “Oh, yes,’ said I—“anywhere. Take off 

“It is!—it must be. How could I be so that odious cap, and you will look just like 
blind ? Gerald! what a silly trick you have yourself. As you have been talking to me 
played me; I never will forgive you! ” now, I quite wondered I had thought you nl- 

“ Not quite so silly either,” I replied, still tered at first. It is the mind that never nl- 
retnining her hand: “ I have made great dis- ters, and now you are your own natural self, 
coveries by it. I have found out that I am You have quite forgiven me, have you not, 
fifteen years older; that such as I am now, Justina? And if I may venture any advice 

you only consider yourself hound to me in -But here comes poor De Lacy again. 

honor, and frankly, and freely, and truly, I He will perhaps advise you better than I 
give you back your promise.” can.” 

“ What! you will not have me ?” said she, “ He is so young!” 

and looked out of her dark eyes with the “ And yet you, with that buoyant, youthful 

merry, gypsy smile of the old days. She character, which he so well understands, are 
would have turned away, before I could an- younger still. I believe he sincerely loves 
swer, to join the rest of the party.' you; but he is poor, noble-minded, and Sen- 
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Bitire : lie shrinks from the idea of seeking 
you for your fortune.” 

I did not rvait for her reply, but turned 
down another alley, and left the two together. 
I felt happy and relieved that I was free, and 
my task of tracing Hester Dering was now, I 
thought, easy j though, from the failure of all 
former efforts, I was at a loss how to com¬ 
mence my search. Pondering on this, I 
wandered on still in the garden alone, till a 
bell, ringing from the house, made me turn 
my steps mechanically that way. A voice 
near me roused me from my dreams; it was 
that of Bose Coddleton. 

“ There now, Miss Mars ton, there’s the tea- 
bell j and do, pray, come into the drawing¬ 
room ns soon us we have taken off our bon¬ 
nets. I shall go in now, and get my hair 
done smooth. I wish ma would let me have 
it turned up. I am sure I am much too old 
Icy: plaits, only ma likes me to look quite a 
child, I know.” 

The young lady darted off, jumping over a 
flower-bed, and scrambling through the 
shrubs, leaving her governess to follow; and I 
could not avoid meeting her as she walked lei¬ 
surely along the narrow path of the shrubbery. 
We were close to each other before I looked 
up to observe her, and there—was it truth ? 
Was it a dream, or the image that had so 
strangely filled my mind P It was really and 
truly Hester Dering. She stood not one mo¬ 
ment irresolute ; her recognition of me was as 
instantaneous as my own of her; then with a 
smothered cry, she fell into my arms, and 1 
clasped her close to my heart, as if I feared 
to lose her again. 

The tea-bell had rung in vain, and the 
closing evening alone reminded us to return 
to the house. 

Hester had passed through a life of sorrow 
and suffering since we hail parted. I must 
only here briefly say what had led her to her 
present position. 

Her mother had died, and her father mar¬ 
ried again, foolishly, a young and frivolous 
wife. Her own marriage seemed the only 
chance of escape from a miserable liome; but 
she refused all solicitations on this point, and 
by so doing, so entirely offended her father, 
that he made no opposition to her residing 
with the aunt (for her uncle was dead) with 
whom she had been before travelling that 
memorable summer. With her aunt she 
passed some tranquil years, till she was sum¬ 
moned to attend her father’s death-bed, He 
died of apoplexy, and never spoke after she 
arrived. His affairs proved to be in the 
greatest disorder, and except the settlement 
made on his widow, all that remained for 
Hester was a mere pittance. 

Most unhappily, too, the kind aunt, who 


had been more than a mother to Hester, suf¬ 
fered as well ss herself from the ruin of Mr. 
Dering, all her fortune, at her husband’s 
death, having been placed in bis hands for 
investment. Thus reduced in circumstances, 
Hester had again to decline the renewed ad¬ 
dresses of a very disinterested admirer; but 
she would not leave her aunt, whose health 
was in a very declining state; and removing 
to London, that wilderness where they might 
be the most unknown, Hester added to their 
small means of subsistence by selling her 
paintings and teaching music. 

At last, her aunt died; and till then she had 
never lost courage, nor felt entirely alone. 
She did not tell me—perhaps she has not 
told me yet—all she suffered at this time; 
sickness, poverty, and a despondency that 
made her unable to use the means that had 
before supported them both. They had 
changed their name with their fallen circum¬ 
stances ; aud it was through the means of 
one of her musical pupils that Hester at last 
obtained a place as governess with Lady 
Coddleton. 

“ Aud so, you knew me directly, Hester,” 
said I, “in spite of my brown face and gray 
hair; and neither of the others did. And 
you, I don’t see that you are the least altered, 
though you have had a whole life of suffer¬ 
ing to wear you down, while they hrjve never 
had a care nor a trouble but of their own 
making. How is this?” 

“ Because, I suppose, we knew each other 
by the soul, which * tiie others,’ as you call 
them, never did. That never alters, dear 
Gerald, that never grows old.” 

Hester and I were soon after married, and 
afterwards spent some time abroad. I had 
desired 'Williamson to write me at Florence 
if any very desirable purchase of “ house and 
land ” should come to his knowledge. He 
presently wrote accordingly, to tell me that 
Miss Warner’s pla.ee. Whitethorns, was to be 
sold, and in his opinion, would just suit me. 

I hurried to Hester with the letter, in 
which there was not a word of Justina, nor 
any reason given for the sale of her property. 
I then looked vaguely through the English 
newspapers. They were full of tidings of 
fearful interest, for it was at the height of the 
Crimean war—that sudden reality of horror 
which brought such bitter experiences of sor¬ 
row, privation, disease, suffering, and “sun¬ 
dry kinds of death,” into a class in England 
with whom all this had before been as mere 
words. I had but few friends for whom to 
feel a personal anxiety, and Hester took the 
paper from my hands to look for marriages. 
An exclamation of amused surprise escaped 
her. 

“ O Gerald! guess who is married! ” 
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“ Justina Warner, of course.” 

“ Oh, you forget tliat marriage was fixed 
for the week after we left England. Guess 
again. 

“ No— tell me.” 

“ Well, then, Lady Coddleton to the Rev. 
Samuel Smalley.” 

I ought not to have been surprised, hut 
somehow the identity of Lady Coddleton with 
Rose May (lashed suddenly across me, and I 
felt almost personally insulted that she had 
made so foolish a choice: I felt literally 
ashamed of her and of my successor. Hes¬ 
ter was lenient in her judgment, but could not 
discuss the subject without laughing. 

• Wc lmd returned to London, and almost 
the first visit we received at our hotel in Al¬ 
bemarle Street was from Howard de Lacy. 
He was duly preceded by his card, or I should 
scarcely have recognized him, so worn he 
looked, so altered, and there was an ominous 
hectic in liis hollow cheeks. I felt sure there 
was something wrong, something amiss; yet, 
with that strange reserve only comprehensi¬ 
ble between two shy Englishmen, we neither 
of us-pronounced the name of Justina. 

Hester came suddenly in upon us, and at 
once exclaimed: “But Justina, why is she 
not With you? Is she well? Tell me where 
I shall find her?” 

It was some moments before he replied— 
the two red spots on his cheeks grew redder, 
and then quite pale. “ Miss Warner,” said 
Ire, “ is in the Crimea.” 

“ In the Crimea ! ” repeated I, 

1 “ Not married! ” exclaimed my wife, 

He wrung my hand, and was quite unable 
to speak. At last lie said : “ Gerald, she is a 
noble crenture ! I am not worthy of her, and 
ought not to complain, As you have been 
abroad, and have not perhaps seen the news¬ 
papers, it must come on you strangely 
enough; and the name of Florence Nightin¬ 
gale would tell you nothing. Her story 
seems, indeed, to belong to the age of saints 
and martyrs, and to give a touch of beauty 
and dignity to ours, a glory of courage and 
devotedness. But of Justina—do not ask me 
to tell you the details of how it all came about. 
She is one of the hospital nurses at Scutari,” 

“But, after all,” I said, “ your engagement 
continues? She will return; and then”- 

He looked move disconsolate than ever. 
“ No,” said he, “ all is over betweeen us. The 
letters she has written to me since her depar¬ 
ture have dissolved our engagement.” ■ 

I was struck with his pertinacity in refusing 
every hope drawn from suggestions of caprice 
or instability in his admired Justina. He 
seemed determined to think her resolution ir¬ 
revocable, and was so engrossed with the idea 


of her Bticrifice of himself, that he scarcely 
wished to see her come down from the ped¬ 
estal where he had placed her. ' , 

“ Poor De Lacy,” said I, as he closed the 
door; “ he will not live long: he looks as if 
he were going into a decline.” 

“ I don't think so,” said Hester, and she 
looked as incredulously hard as Barbara Al- 
leyne herself; “ at least, not for the love of Jus¬ 
tina Warner.” 

Two years after this, when Hester and I 
were quietly settled in our English home, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard de Lacy came to pay us a 
visit of a “ parson’s week.” Mrs. Howard de 
Lacy was very fair, very girlish, with the clear 1 
transparent freshness and mild eyes of one 
of Francia’s Madonnas. She was a distant 
cousin of her husband’s, and they were so 
much alike that perhaps it was the only rea¬ 
son they had never before appreciated eagh 
other. Howard still colored at the name of 
Justina Warner—a name never changed. 
She has kept a resolution at lasf: 

She returned from her pilgrimage among 
the last of the brave Jady-nurses, “ a 6adder 
and a wiser” woman, but a much happier 
one. This time, it had not been the mere 
spurt of enthusiasm—a simply benevolent 
amusement; it had been a reality; charity, 
baptized iitthe fiery chalice of self-sacrifice. 

Justina Warner had found at length her 
vocation, and a worthy ainr for her active 
energies. Her charities are not confined to 
one department—she helps the poor, teaches 
the young, and cures the sick. Truth, how¬ 
ever, compels me to state that hers is not such 
a complete reformation from all eccentricity 
and whim as I should feel proud to present 
my readers ns a moral at the conclusion of 
this story. There are no such sudden trans¬ 
formations in real life. Yet few acquainted 
with Justina Warner as she is, would..wish 
her different from herself. You would never 
even wish her younger—the handsome, 
cheery, matronly spinster! No husband in¬ 
vented on purpose could possibly have made 
her happier than she is. She lias succeeded 
to a noble fortune, on the depth of the gen¬ 
eral, and she has learned the lesson how to 
use it nobly, for she has studied the wants of 
others. 

We are all getting far into the “ middle 
ages” now, and often talk of these bygone 
days over Christmas fires and on summer 
holidays. We also talk of future ones;- and 
there is a marriage on the tapis betweeu my 
second daughter, Justina’s godchild, and 
Howard de Lacy’s eldest son. I did not 
half like it at first, but it was Miss Warner 
who insisted on gaining my consent. 
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keeps half so* aristocratic company as sat down to table every day in we 
boording-house of Mrs. Maples. And capital fan we had in spite of all onr gran¬ 
deur,—every one found his own wine; and although the military grandees on the 
right and left of the landliddy were prodigiously dignified, it was astonishing how 
condescendingly they joined me in flooring as much good port as I chose to 
order, after they had finished a half pint of Cape, which was their joint-stock 
allowance after the cloth was drawn. They drank amazingly, especially the 
Field-Marshal, and I perceived I was rapidly getting into his favour. At last, 
one day, he told me that he really took a great interest in my fortunes, and would 
give me a hint that might make a man of roe for life. ‘Oh,’ soys I, * any thing you 
plasc. I’m nineteen years of age, and sue feet two without my shoes, so let us 
have the hint you mention as early as possible.'’ 

‘ Oh, it’s only a slight idea I have in my bead. Have you observed a very 
elegant looking young lady along with the Honourable Mrs. Snaggst” 

*• * What; the pale-faced crctur with the sort of squint in her eye?” 

•* ‘ She tuts an agreeable cast—you’ve observed her! Well, mum’s the word; 
forty thousand down, ’pon honour, and immense interest at the Horse-Guards 
besides.’ 

‘•‘Howl’ 

“‘Why, you sec, her father. Honourable Tom—fine fellow as ever walked— 
poor—proud—high blood—low pocket—married city heiress—lots of money— 
tobacconnist somewhere in the east.—Dash for a while—horse races—lorf— 
opera. Stop, says the old tobacconist,—no moretof the rhino. My friend—he 
was a friend of mine—the Honourable Tom—polled up just in time to keep in 
with old Pigtail—lived steady—politics—bought some boroughs—obliged the 
duke—Pigtail died—lots of coin—Honourable Tom oif like a rocket again— 
squandered immensely—drank—caught cold—«iicd—we must all die—and left 
this one child—widow—interest at the Horse-Guards and all—poor Tom!’ 

All the time the Field-Marshal was bolting out these sentences, he kept 
constantly pulling away at my bottle; and as example is always very infectious 
so did I, till the divil a drop was left in the half-dozen I had ordered. That 
night at tea you can have no idea of the attintions that were lavished on me by 
Mrs. Maples and the Honourable Mrs. Snaggs. The Field-Marshal was loud in 
my praises, for the quantity he had drunk made him particularly eloquent. 1 
heard him saying to the widow. ‘Fine fellow, Captain O’Looney—long line of 
ancestors—kings of Ireland long ago. Uncle of his, Terence O’Looney—friend 
of mine—commanded a corps of observation on the Rhine—fine fellow—fifty 
thousand men—fell on him unawares—heavy Bavarians—what could he do— 
sword in hand—died beside me—noble soldier!’ 


“ * I’feith I do—I never saw a more tell-tale emmtenanee in my life.* 

“ * She certainly is a lovely woman—of the most delicate feelings; and I 
sure you. Captain O’Looney, last night she was completely overcome.* 

“ * So I expected,’ says I; ' but, upon my aooL "tis too bad to be teBug all 
these things before people in this way. There should be no tales out of school 
“ ’ Right,' says the Field-Marshal—* mum’s the worth In things of that sort 
it is cursedly indelfc ) to blab.’ 1 

“ When we wefi? all going on in this free and easy way, talking over our 
dissipation, as*I thought.'of the night before, a message came to me that 
Mrs. Snaggs would be happy to see me in her dressing-room.’ 

'“The devil!’ says I, ‘what does the ould lady want with me thereT’ 
“‘Mum’s the word,’ said the Field-Marshal—‘family secrets. Ah, what 
would the Honourable Tom have said if he had lived 1 Great foctunethe 

O’Looncys. Poor Terence—commanded on the Rhine.’ * 

“ In the mean time I had followed the servant up stairs, and .was ushered into 
a small room, which was only big enough to hold a sofa and a chair. Mrs. 
Snaggs was lying gracefully extended on the. sofa, and motioned me to sit down 
beside her. By the powers! thinks I, this is rather serious. There’s no say. 
ing what this tippling ould woman manes to be after. ..'However, down I sat, 
and she began— 

“ * You are not surprised, my dear O’Looney, at my having sent for you here 1’ 
“ ‘ Och, not the least,’ says I—‘ how do yoa find yourself this morning 1’ 

“‘ Agitated of course. But, my dear friend, it is high time to proceed to 
business. You are an Irishman!’ ' 

“ 1 How the divil did you find it 5ut V 

‘“You are the head of the family of the O’Looneys 1” 4 

“ ‘ Like enough,’ says I. 

“‘And bold of course the possessions of the name! 1 
“‘To be sure.’ 

“‘Then, My dear Captain O'Looney, I accept you with all my heart.’ 
“When she said this she laid hold of my band, and aqueezed it as if it had 
been a lemon ’ 

“ ‘ Indeed! ’ said 1, 4 then, by my faith, yonlre one of the jolliest old women 
I ever met with—and what will you do with me after you have accepted roe 1 ’ 
“ ‘ Do wuh you!—after your declarations lest night on the landing—we shall 
send for a special license immediately.’ 

“ ‘ On the landing! And was it you I fell in with on my way to bed last 
night!’ 

“ ‘ Ob, no—my feelings had overcome me before, but my daughter has told 


NIGHTS AT MESS. 

Chap XII. 

Shortly after this the gentlemen on the right and left of Colonel O’Looney 
took their leave and withdrew. There was also a break in the line here and 
there perceptible on looking down the table, which gave it rather a straggling 
appearance in the eyes of that roost orderly commander. So. having given the 
word to fall m more closclv, and ordered fresh glasses and another importation 
ofLafitte, he settled himself firmly in his chair with an attitude that plainly ex¬ 
pressed bow little it was bis intention to be in a hurry to leave it. There is a 
ftmI deal of eloalienee in the wav a man settles himself down On his chair. On 
looking at the colonel, surrounded with oceans of claret, and lifting bis flaming 
forehead half way up to the roof, you thought of the Bass rock or Gibraltar, and 
mtgbt as soon have an expectation oT their vacating their seats as of the colonel’s 
quitting his. When to this you added his commanding presence, jovial coun¬ 
tenance, and prodigious strength, and recollected his unequalled feats, not only 
with the decanters, but with knife and fork, you will agree with the remark of a 
pleasant, quiet, petit-maitreish, young gentleman who sat upon my left, that the 
gallant chairman formed an excellent representative of the Feediau Jove.* I 
have forgot my classics; but if you have not, perhaps you will see the resem¬ 
blance. We all drew closer together—a nice family party of his “ boys,” as he 
called us, amounting to a couple of dozen; and as there were now no strangers 
(for by this time I had come to be considered as almost one of themselves), the 
mists of formality cleared gradually off the features of our host, and revealed the 
landscape of his good-humoured face, waving with a rich harvest of drollery and 
fun. All the little knots into which we bad’divided ourselves were combined 
into one compact body. He who spoke at all now spoke to the whole company; 
and the next party you happen to belong to, you will observe how very silent 
this makes the most eloquent of the talkers to twos or threes. For my own 
part, though not overburdened with the vice of modesty, I declare if. by any 
chance, I am overtaken by an unexpected calm in the conversation, in the middle 
of a sentence addressed to my next neighbour, I find great difficulty in bringing 
it to a conclusion. There ought to be some general rules laid down for the re¬ 
gulation of these matters,—that in a party of more than twelve it shall be highly 
penal for the eleven who have been busily talking to stop short all of a sudden, 
and turn their two and twenty eyes upon a blushing, hammering blockhead like 
myself, who was merely humdrumming some nonsense into the car of his friend. 
On other hand, it ought to be punishable with salt and water, or even expul¬ 
sion, for any one, unless duly qualified, to seize the eats of a whole party. If 
there are only five or six of you, you must yield as soon as you can to your fate, 
and listen—but even then only in his ram—to the braying of the most atrocious 
donkey but if your number reach even the youngest of the teens, let no man 
monopolize the conversation unless you be so minded. Cough, hem. shuffle, 
speak against him as if for a wager; and if none of all these bints will satisfy 
the proser. take up a decanter—an empty one of course—and fracture his os 
frontis. No jury would give more than a farthing damages, when they were 
made aware of the provocation. There is also another plan, not so certain as 
the decanter, but still one which rarely fails, and that is, to insist on the orator 
delivering the rest of his dissertation on his legs. It is wonderful what effects I 
have seen result from this. The flo wenest talker becomes dumb the moment he 
leaves his chair—the story expires in an unintelligible succession of hums and 
has ; and, in fact, I have so often seen the instantaneous cessation of all the 
powers of prosing on the relinquishment of the seat, that I hate for a long time 
believed there is some mysterious connexion between oratory and the portion of 
the body for which chairs were intended. These remarks come in most admira¬ 
bly just now, because they are not 8t all applicable to the glorious Colonel 
O’Looney. At all times, and m all positions, be was equally delightful. Some¬ 
times, I have no doubt, he was less amusing than others: sometimes rather dull, 
and sometimes'—foe the troth is not to be concealed-—he was as stupid as any 
red-coated biped in the service; but, at all times, bis conversation was welcome 
—at all times listened to without a murmur. 0 beautiful effects of a temper like 
his, perpetually good, and of a disposition overflowing with kindness! For, 
after all, bad as some sour-faced hypocrites pronounce our human nature, how 
uniformly do we make allowance for the imperfections of the brave, the gene¬ 
rous, the good, and give to benevolence, integrity, and friendship what we deny 
to rank or riches, or even wit! 

“And pray,did any of you boys iver live in a boording-house!” said the 
Colonel, looking round the table with an eye that told us he wanted no answer 
to his question, but that it was just his way of beginning one of his adventures. 
“ Not a bad Bort of place at alL I ean tell you, a fashionable boording-house, 
whin the landliddy knows what’s what, and keeps up the credit of her establish¬ 
ment” 

“ Keeps up the credit colonel! gives tick you mean!’’ 

“ I mane no such thing, Harry Verner; and I fine yon a hamper.—that is to 
say, you’ll send round the bottle without helping yourself; for interrupting me in 
the very beginning of my story. The first leave of absence I iver had from the 
regiment I spint at a very genteel boording-house. in a street but I forgot the 
name of it running ont of Bedford Square. The landliddy, who had once been 
a beauty, presided at her table as if she had been the Queen of Love, attraded 
by a strong detachment of smiles and glances, not forgetting a prodigious ac¬ 
companiment of mis and graces. N iver was sich bowing and winking, and all 
manner of other polite attintions, as she bestowed upon me. I really began to 
t f ink “ w something mighty particular in my handsome countenance: but 
thought I, if she is such a fool as to take a fancy to me it’s none of my fault and 
she s amazingly welcome, if she don’t force me to fen in love with her in return. 
But the ould beauty had no intintion of the sort. If any body was m love with 
her at all, it was two white-headed ould fellows who regularly flanked her every 
day at dinner, and made fine speeches to her as she was hilping them to the very 
best pieces of the fish. One of these ould men was GenenlSIiin. and the othei 
Field-Marshal Snook, in the service, he told us, of the El<« *n ral Prince ol 
Hesse. We were a very distinguished company, I assure you; and when 1 
compared myself with the lofty people I met there, I began to be confoundedly 
sorry I was not in the service of the Prince of Hesse myself. What was a poor 
comet compared to a field-marshal and a general 1 We had ladies of the party 
too.—some old and some young; but all, according to our landlady's account, 
the daughters and cousins of the nobility. I am not at all sure th« the King 
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“Mrs. Maples the landliddy sat on the other side of the widow, and chimed 
in whenever there was a pause in the Hcasian commander's not very continuous 
discourse,—'Very gentlemanly young man, indeed—I consider myself particu¬ 
larly lucky in having so very select a party of gentlemen. We are always very select 
in this establishment. Captain O’Looney, I bear, is very rich. General Sim 
says he has heard of the great O’Looney estates—very well-informed man. 
General Sim—very.’ By some means or other, what with nudging some to 
leave one seat, and some to leave vacant another, it so happened that I found 
myself sitting chcck-by-jowl with the interesting young lady with the squint, and 
the influence at the Horse-Guards. It struck me that all these fine speeches about 
myself might just as well have been spoken out of ear-shot; but a young fellow is 
not very particular on these points, especially after three bottles of porr-wtne. 
There were Miss Snaggs and I fairly seated together on a sofa,—a good way re¬ 
moved from the other people, and it isn’t every body’s luck, I can assure you, to be 
left side by side with forty thousand pounds. The young lady sat as quiet as a 
mouse, and in those days I was no great hand at small-talk even after dinner. Up 
to this very hour I think it is a most appalling service to begin a conversation with 
a lady that you have never seen before- But for my part I was always confound¬ 
edly modest, and I am afraid it is too late for roe to improve. But my two mili¬ 
tary friends, and especially the generalissimo of the Hessian armies, came very 
opportunely to my assistance, and proposed, as we had a most agreeable evening 
down stairs, that the ladies should participate a little in our enjoyments. Mrs. 
Maples took the hint in a moment, and ordered tumblers and other appliances 
into the drawing-room. Emboldened by all these preparations, I recovered from 
my vuatzaise hemic, and turned to my cross-eyed companion with a look of as 
much admiration as a vision of the Horse-Guards enabled me to assume. 

“ ‘ And, pray, madam,’ says I, ‘ what's your opinion of a glass of brandy and 
water!’ 

“ ‘ Particlar comfitable,’—minced the lady. 

“ ‘ Och then and you’re a very sinsible young lady as iver I met in my life.’ 

“ ‘ Captain O'Looney.' interrupted the Honourable Mrs. Snaggs. ‘ you’re over- 
poweringly amusing; Adelinda is quite delighted with yonr remarks.’ 

“ * Quite charming, I do declare,’—said Mrs. Maples, pretending to conceal a 
laugh. 

“‘Ah! wild dog—wild dog.’said the Field-Marshal.—'All the O’Looncy’s 
—wild—witty—polite—just like his uncle Terence commanding on the Rhine— 
funny rogue—poor Terence!’ 

“ In the mean time we had set to rather ferociously on the tipple, and for a 
lady of her polished manners I never met with the equal of Mrs. Snaggs in the 
art of cocking her finger. A good stout rummer seemed a mere plaything in her 
hand. It disappeared like winking, as the vulgar say, or as some poet or other 
tells us— 

‘ Or like the snow fells in the river, 

A moment seen, then melts for ever.’ 

I sat all this time next to the heiress, and it is really wonderful what effect an 
extra tumbler or two have in adding to the charms of beauty. Bacchus and 
Venus arc surely brother and sister, and a very pleasant family they are. Well 
—I had no bashfulncss now, but made as great a fool of myself as was to be ex¬ 
pected. The squint of my nght-hand neighbour bad disappeared, and no wonder, 
for the devil a bit could I see whether she had any eyes at all. I just saw when 
I looked at her that there was certainly a face surmounted with a cap, but by 
this tune I had lost all perception of the features ~ which the countenance was 
composed. I felt certain she was amazinglv beautiful, and bad every reason to 
conclude she was, like her mother, amazingly thirsty. But, however, such en¬ 
joyments as these can’t last for ever. The old lady on my left became very 
talkative; so did the ’general, and so did my worthy friend the commander- 
in-chief. The ladies at length left us, and how long after that we continued our 
potations u is impossible to say. All I recollect of the matter is, that on bundling 
up stairs to my bedroom I poshed against somebody on the landing. There was 
a sort of scream—out went my candle—and after a great deal of palaver with the 
person, whoever it was I had encountered. I suppose I found my way to my 
chamber, for I wakened in bed next morning with a total forgetfulness of every¬ 
thing that occurred. 

“ Before I had well finished dressing, the Field-Marahal of Hesse entered my 
room. 

“ ‘ Well, my boy.’ be said, 4 you’ve captured the citadel m glorious style. Ah. 
—I remember—on the Rhine—castle here—our camp there—no bustle with 

gnns—no trenches—lines—eircumvallations—word given—assault_off we go 

—up the hill—over the wall—into the market-place—flag on ramparts—the 
city’s ours, hurra ’—Egad, you carried the honourable Mira Snaggs by a eoup-de- 
main .—And as to her mother’- 

•“She was earned loo. I suppose, for she’s the devil and all at squeezing the 
soul out of a brandy-bottle.’ 

“‘Amiable woman the Honourable Mrs. Snaggs,’—replied the commander— 

‘ weak health—stomachic affection—recommended by her physician—but come, 
breakfast is waiting'—•* happy happy pair, sone but the brave, none bnt the brave 
—none but the brave deserve the fair.” 

“ ‘pie ould fellow went down stairs roaring this at the top of his lungs, and 
certainly when I entered the parlour you’d have thought mmeth jng very won¬ 
derful had happened. All the whole partv had their eyes turned to me with 
such a funny expression, that I began to fanev I badtzeally performed some very 
astonishing achievement the night before. A chair bad been kept for me next 
to Miss Snaggs, into which I was handed with a great deal of ceremony by the 
two old warriors. The young lady kept her eyes firmly fixed on the table-cloth, 
and as I concluded from this that she was father of her tippling per- 

formances of the night before. I resolved » spare her blushes, and not say a 
word upon the subject. Her mother was not at the 

“ * The Honourable Mrs. Snaggs,’ said Mrs. Maples to me, * will join us very 
soon. She is scarcely equal to meeting us so early.’ 

“ * No,* says I, ‘ it is scarcely to be expected.’ 

“ * Last night was a very frying one to her nerves.’ 

. “ * Not a doubt of it,’ says I—‘ my own hand is not so steady this morning as 
it ought to be.’ 

“‘There, Miss Adelinda, there’s a confession for you. Axe you yourself 
quite free from tremors after so agitating an evening !’ 

‘I endeavour to overcome my trepidation as much as possible,’ replied 
Miss Adelinda. * But it is very natural m one so young, and in my peculiarly 
delicate situation.’ 

“ * What is natural. Miss Snaggs!’ says I. 

‘"Why, that I should feel particularly uncomfortable.’ 

“ ‘Ah. I dare say yon do,’ says I; * but you’ll be more up to such things by 
you’re as practised a hand at it as yonr mother.’ 

. General Sim. who was usually rather a silent member of the company, here 
joined in the conversation. , 

“ ‘Mrs. Snaggs is certainly more accustomed to such occurrences tba&cher 
daughter. When we look at her countenance we can't be surprised at its hap¬ 
pening every night.’ 

“Ah, very true.’ says I; she hears the marks of it in her face.’ 

“ ‘ Do you think so really ?’ says the General. 


me all.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, wbat did she tell ye !’ says I, * for upon my word I’ve forgotten every 
syllable.’ 

“ ‘ Sir!—forgotten!—these are but poor subterfuges. I hold you bound to 
me by a regular promise, and of course you will break it at your periL’ 

“‘A promise of what!’ says I. 

•“Of marriage.’said she. ‘But my friend General Sim win explain it to 
! you better than I can.’ 

“ ‘ The deuce he will!’ says I. ‘ Then you may tell General Sim, that if ho 
says a word to me about marrying such a funny, foolish, ould liddy, I’ll break 
every bone in his body, and shoot him into the bargain.’ 

“ 1 left the ould woman when I bad said this, and walked down into the 
breakfast parlour. Hie whole party were there still, with the exception of Ge¬ 
neral Sim. 

‘“ Here is a pretty piece of business,’ said I; ‘ Mrs. Maples, the ould liddy 
up stairs has not recovered from the effects of last night’s punch yet.’ 

“ ‘ Sir!’ said the landlady, ‘ I don’t understand your allusions—the honour of 
this establishment’- 

“ ‘ Is all in my eye,’ said I; ‘and as to marrying any of the party—as ould 
Mrs. Snaggs wishes me to do—I have no intintion of the sort, I assure ye.’ 

“ Here Mira Adelinda gave a faint shriek, and squinted at me with all her 
might. 

“ ‘ Have you no regard for the young lady’s feelings!’ said Mrs. Maples.— 

* How do you feel, miss!’ 

“ ‘ Particlar uncomfortable,’ replied the young lady, and was quietly marched 
out of the room by Mrs. Maples. 

“ ‘ Hem—hem—mum’s the word,’ said the Field-Marshal—‘ in general cases— 
bnt really, poz—this is a peculiar case—you must marry the lady.’ 

“ ‘ What is it you mane, ould man!’ said I, for I was now in a mortal pas¬ 
sion. 

•“You must marry the lady—or—hem—the friends of the family will de¬ 
mand satisf’- 

“ ‘ Is it satisfaction they’re after! With all the pleasure in life,’ says I. ‘Ill 
shoot the whole batch, tobacconists, honourables, and all 1’ 

“ ‘ Hem—mum’s the word'—said the Field-Marshal, as he slunk out of the 
room. ‘ I shall certainly mention what you have said to General Sim. Brave 
man General Sim—excellent shot-’ 

“In about half an hour, whan I was busily packing np my trunk, a tap came 
to my door, and oo opening it the Field-Marshal slept into the room with a very 
dignified expression on his prodigious features. 

“ • Servant. Captain O’Looney—sorry—very—to be messenger—hostile mes¬ 
sage—hem—mum’s the word in matters of war—General Sim, angry at shame¬ 
ful conduct—satisfaction—pistols to-morrow morning, or many the lady.’ 

“ ‘I’ll meet him with allmy.heart,’ said I; ‘and I didn’t give him credit for 
being so much of a gentleman; for between ourselves—mum’s the word, as you 
say, among friends—curse me if I didn’t believe that if he was a general at all 
he was a general dealer, and that your connexion with the Hessians arose from 
your being a maker of Hessian boots.’ 

“ * Hell—the devil—boots ! what do you mean V 

‘“Very little, most noble Field-Marshal; but if you have delivered your 
message, and got your answer, I advise yon to be off before I can say Jack Ro¬ 
binson, or I'll kick you over the bannisters, though yon had the principality ol 
Hesse on your back.’ 

“ ‘ Hell! kick—bannisters' you shall answer—bnt mum’s the word.’ 

“ It was the finest fun in the world to see the Field-Marshal’s fright, hut how 
was I to get a second—for not a single soul in all London did I know that I could 
apply to. and there was no time to send to the regiment. 

“ I was quite disconsolate on account of this misfortune, bnt at last I bethought 
me that as all things were to be had in London, either for love or money, if 1 
could not get the assistance of a friend in any other way, I would Lire one. 
Now at the Ould Slaughter’s Hotel, where I had dined once or twice, there was 
a divilish bluff jolly looking ould fellow of a waiter—I knew him, by the cast of 
his eye and the size of his calf, to be an Irishman; so I accordingly betook my¬ 
self to St. Martin’s Lane, and entered into a conversation with my friend Joe. 
It was agreed that, in consideration of five guineas, Joe should sport himself as 
a gentleman next rooming, and accompany me as my second to Battersea Fields. 
Things were arranged entirely to my satisfaction. I gave Joe & crown to regale 
himself in the mean time, and*went hack again to the boording-house to make a 
final settlement with my friend Mrs. Maples. 

“ On going into her private parlour, she received me with the haughtiest man¬ 
ner she could put on. 

“ * Ah; Captain O'Looney, you have broken the heart of a dear innocent sus¬ 
ceptible creature.’ 

“ ‘ Pray, madam,’ says I, ‘ who is the injured lady you allude to !’ 

“ ‘ Miss Snaggs.’ 

“ 4 Are you sure it’s miss ! for, ’pon my soul, I fancied it was the ould lady.’ 

“‘How can you say so, sir! Mrs. Snsggs is a widow, oppressed with the 
loss of the best of husbands,—and the young lady, the dear sweet charming 
Adelinda ’ 

“-* Is rather partial, like her mamma, to a comfortable nightcap.’ 

“‘A nightcap, sir!’ 

“ ‘ Yes, and a divil of a strong one, too—half and half, and not a thimbleful 
less.’ 

“ ‘Really, Mr. O'Looney, ’tis too bad to take advantage of a lady having ad¬ 
mitted you to her dressing-room, to quiz the particulars of her head-dress.’ 

“ But it’s useless going through the whole of our conversation. I paid her all 
she demanded, except a trifling compensation she said she expected for my being 
in all probability the cause of her losing such distinguished members of her esta¬ 
blishment as the honourable Mrs. Snaggs and her daughter. 4 And the property 
of the family, you are aware. Captain O’Looney’- 

“ Is very large, indeed, said I, * and lies next to the O’Looney estates, which 
were left to me by General Terence, my'uncle, who served under Field-Marshal 
Snook on the Rhine. Och, our properties, I suspect, are pretty much on a par; 
but if any of the ould snobs that live in this boording-house of voura have any 
thing farther to say to me, tell them I am to be found at the Ould Slaughter’s, 
and so good day to ye. madam.’ 

“Nothing occurred that night.' My friend Joe the waiter seemed quite to 
understand the business I wished to employ him on, and I went very comfortably 
to bed, determined to shoot ould Sim through the liver for being such a Tom 
Neddy as to think I believed any of his lies and balderdash.’ 

“ Next morning at peep of day I was up and in the coffeeroom. My second 
had figged himself out in his Sanday clothes, and such a divil of a buck bad 
never been heard of since the days of Adam. He bad on a pair of the tightest 
fitting buckskins yon ever saw, that pinched him so cursedly at the knee, that be 
walked without even daring to Lend the joint, exactly as if bis legs bad been 
two straight stout pieces of wood. His top boots were knowingly wrinkled 
almost down to the ankle, leaving about a foot of the calf of his leg sticking ont 
like an enormous Yorkshire pudding tied in at both ends. Before proceeding to 
the field, he continued his professional avocations, and brought me a dish of 
coffee, in which, by some mistake,! suppose, he had emptied a noggin of brandy 
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5 S= 'T7 m? ik. While I wss drinking it, and waiting for the coach, Joe em- 
a-' 1 **? very busily in aetting the £o&eepoom in order- He scrubbed the 
brushed the door; and while we were both thus employed, we did not per- 
u>> the entrance of my honourable fnend the FiddrMaxabal. 

<e '^Senant, Captain O’Looney. Unpleasaurbusiness this—hateMood—come 
' ‘ f'end the General to aee if yoa won’t compromise.’ 

• What do you mean by e compromise !” sahtT - 
.••Wby, if you won't marry the lady, make some compensation—feelings 
.—.wounded sensibility—five hundred pounds or so.’ - t « 

Who told you to say all this !’ 

.1 • General Sim. Brave man General Sim/ 

.■•Then I’ll give yooany honour as a gentleman, the moment I’ve shot your 
the General, l’lljan a ball into your body, yoa miserable braggadocio old 

^yfth'is moment my friend Joe, who had been rummaging in the bar, came 
, 1 . "looking as fierce as a 1km. 

and botheration,’ says Joe, * what’s the meaning of this 1 The coach 
t c r " m f r up the lane, and well finiah the jewel directly.’ 

11 -He looked at the Field-Marshal as he said this, but suddenly I remarked a 
lt c bange in his countenance. He broke out into an immoderate fit of-laugh- 
r held out bis hand to the commander-in-chief of the Hessian armies, and said, 
^Master Snook, don’t you know me, now I’m-dzest so fine!’ 

’'.• It tvaa still grey dawn, and the coffecroom is., none of the lightest in the 
«orl<i- The Field-Marshal looked at Joe, and seemed amazingly puzzled. 

* •• • This is my second, sir,’ said I. * Let me introduce you. Field-Marshal 
v.ook, Mr. Joseph’—— 

.••Coming, sir,’ said Joe. 

•■ • Mr. Joseph Cummmg; now that you are acquainted, you will settle matters 
g. -ptiedily as possible, for I am anxious to have a shot at both of them.’ 

-•And is it with Master Snook you are going to fight! Faith, jewelling’s 
cpuie to a purty pass, if you’re going to give a meeting to a carcass butcher:’ 

-••Acarcass butcher!’ said I. 

•• • A carcass butcher!’ cried the Field-Marshal—* what do you mean !’ 

■■•just that you was once a carcass butcher, rill you failed, and left a good 
•core agin your name on master’s books, I can tell ye. Don’t ye know me now, 

M-iiirr Snook!’ 

•■•A carcass butcher!’ saidL ‘Wellthat’s the best name I ever hearddn 
jj-t- hfe for a generalissimo. But, carcass butcher or not, let us be off, and have 
j Ilap at General Sun/ 

•■ • Why,’ said Master Snook, in a very penitent tone, * mam’s the word—Sim 
!, waning at the door—business earned far enough—shake hands—friends—no 

gaoling.’ 

•■No, no,’ said I; ‘ you’ve got me out of my bed in the middle of the night, 
ttd l won’t let you or the other outd vagabond off without a little amusement. 
LAt me you must. 

Why—hem—no offence, I hope—did all for the best—Sim’s fault.’ 

•• • Who the devil ts Sim!’ 

■••Mrs. Snagg’s husband/ 

•■•And who are you!’ 

•••Mrs. Maples’ husband.’ 

* And what did yon want to make of me !’ 

■•‘Miss Snagg’s husband/ 

■■ • Och, and that’s your plan, is it 1 Then may the devil fly away with me if< 
! eier say a civil word to a young woman in a boordrag-bouse.’—And there was 
a tod, gentlemen, of my duel with a general and a field-marshal. Joseph won 
> live guineas; and all I ctfn say is, never trust yourself in a lodging-house 
•hn you can get into a hotel. Boots never tries to inveigle you into a mar- 
ajf ” 

I don’t recollect whether any more stories were told that night or not. We 
ud a great deal of fun; and I thought, when I got up next morning, and tippled 
u lust bottle of soda-water, what a pity it is that a fnend can’t show his hospi- 
unless by deluging you with wine—people are always so wise and sente n- 
i.oi'm the morning. I could draw a fine moral, if 1 chose it, from all the rig- 
wnile 1 have written. 1 am quite certain there is a moral to be found in it; 
tK u vou can’t find it out, the worse luck for you. 
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From Sharpa's Magazine. 

MY FIRST TROUBLE. 

The tear down childhood's check that flows 
Is like the dew-drop oil the rose. 

When next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush— tile flower is dry. 

Scott. 

That is a very easy way of settling the matter; 
and it sounds well, too, in such pretty poetry ; hut 
I sometimes think we, grown people, are apt to 
underrate the sorrows of a childish heart. I ques¬ 
tion whether we did not all experience some troubles 
he fore our tenth year, which caused us more acute 
agony—more deadly terror—more sickly heart- 
ciiill—than any wo have experienced since. In 
some children there is a refinement of feeling, a 
delicacy of perception, which is a constant source 
of pain to them. It is impulsive, intuitive; and 
as reason is not yet developed in the little creatures, 
and docs not, therefore, act as a controlling power 
over their feelings, they suffer more than it is pos¬ 
sible for a misonubl c person to conceive. A child’s 
grief may seem a trilling thing to an adult; but to 
the child’s heart it is terrible, overwhelming, and 
blackens tho whole universe. Look at a sensitive 
chilli’s cimntcnance when it is disturbed by pain, 
or pitv, or indignation, or sympathy with the sorrow 
of its parents. Can anything in nature he more 
affecting ! If your heart be not moved when you 
see a little child unhappy—(I do not mean cross, 
or in pain from cutting its linger; hut sufleiing 
mentally and unselfishly)—why, the sooner you 
get your heart softened, the better. You may 
stand a chance of figuring as the hem of a story I 
once heard. A little girl came running home to 
her parents in great alarm. 

‘‘What is the mailer, my dear!” asked the 
father. 

“ Oh ! papa, papa! I have just seen King 
Herod !” 

“King I Inrod, my dear?” asked the astonished 
parent. “ What made yuu think it was King 
llcrnd I” 

“ Olt! because he looked as if lie could kill little 
children !” 

It has been said before—hut it will hear repeat¬ 
ing—grown people tire not respectful enough to 
children. They do not pay snilieient respect to 
their individual tastes, characters, and feelings. 
They speak of them in a heap—in a mass—as 
“ the children;” just as some folks sav always “ the 
herd,” “ the poor.” Of course, the terms are per¬ 
fectly correct, proper, and indispensable, some¬ 
times ; but. still, wo should do well to remember 
that the poor and the children, have each a distinct, 
and God-created, immortal individuality; and that 
each individual is as precious to himself and to his 
Maker, as yon or 1 , or Ciesur or Napoleon. Per¬ 
haps, in this fact of the deficiency of respect in the 
conduct of adults to children, may lie found part of 
the cause of tlr.it lamentable evil of unr ago—the 
want of reverence in children '.11111 young persons— 
ay, and of mature persons too—for all tilings hut 
wealth, and power, and show, and renown. If we 
wish children to revere high tilings—tilings simple, 
and pure, and lovely, and of good report—wo must 
set them the example. Above all, let us teach 
then] (by example) to respect, as much as possible, 
tho feelings and tastes of all persons who are 
brought into contact with them. 

J was talking in this strain the other day to an 
old gentleman. lie was a native of Yorkshire ; a 


simple-hearted, intelligent, shrewd, country gentle¬ 
man, who knew little of the world beyond his own 
immediate neighborhood. But, though he had 
scarcely ever been out of Yorkshire, lie had learned 
more, and Heed more, than many a man who has 
travelled half over the world. He was full-of 
memories and thoughts, stored and worked out 
within his mind, in the course of sixty years; and 
his conversation was original, racy, and full of 
anecdotes concerning persons and places with 
which he was well acquainted. He knew nothing 
at second-hand. Ho listened to my talk about the 
importance of paying respect to children, and the 
falseness ol’ the doctrine that children do not know 
wlmt real trouble—real siillhriug—real intense 
grief are, and when 1 concluded lie said— 

“ Well notv, that’s a doctrine of the modern 
school which I like to hear. 1 mind my childhood 
well; and the time when I was a buy, the time 
when I was a young man, the time when I was of 
middle age, and l know how I feel vow. I’ve 
bail my share of this world’s good and ill, and the 
ill, as von know, was not dealt to me sparingly ; 
my trials and struggles in life have been tough 
ones; and yet I believe that some sorrows of my 
childhood affected me more keenly than anything 
in alter life. The intensity of the pain endured 
makes me close niv eyes and shrink even now : 
and yet, when I think of the actual causes of such 
pain, 1 cannot help laughing, they seem to me, 
now, so ridiculous, so ludicrously inudequate to 
the otlcct they produced at the time. This makes 
me think how very absurd we shall deem the causes 
of our present sorrow when we are grown a little 
older, when we have grown into immortality. Then 
may we say, in that earthly existence ‘ 1 felt as a 
child, I understood as a child, 1 thought as a child,’ 
lint now 1 1 have put away childish tilings.’ Kven 
then, though wc may despise the cause nf the grief, 

1 think we cannot (if wo retain personal identity) 
despise the grid' itself; grief becomes part and 
parcel of ourselves ; it becomes assimilated with 
our being, and, when we remember it, it is too 
snored to lie despised or laughed at. 

“Now we are on this subject, I will tell vnu 
what, as well as 1 can remember, was my first 
trouble; what was the trifle that threw my young 
soul into an agony of grief, mid pity, and terrible 
compunction for the wrong-doing of one near and 
dear to mo. But before 1 do so it will he necessary 
to add another sketch to the picture-gallery 1 have 
already furnished you with, of tin: queer old-world 
folks, who flourished in my native place before von 
were horn. This personage is no less than the 
school-mistress. 1 do not menu the Dame of the 
village school, who taught in the manner of Shon- 
sione’s heroine, tho urchins of the lower classes. 
No, Miss (or as she chose to he called, Mistress) 
Garth was of gentle birth herself, and taught none 
hut children of gentle birth. In ouv immediate 
neighborhood there were many such ; for it was 
composed mainly of the families of small gentry: 
people who had small estates, and fanned them 
themselves. Such a thing as a governess at home 
was never thought of among them ; sending the 
children to a boarding-school in, or near, London, 
was never heard of; indeed, I am nol sure that 
boarding-schools existed in those days. It was the 
custom for all tho respectable families in tho vicin¬ 
ity, i. c., within two miles of Currfell Church, to 
scud their children to ho taught by Mistress Garth. 
Bovs and girls both went to her, and were taught 
together. The boys remained generally under her 
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tuition till they wore ten years old, when they 
were transferred to the teaching of Mr. Crabhe, 
the clergyman, who kept a select school. The 
girls remained under the tuition of Mistress Garth 
till they were fourteen, when they were supposed 
to have learned all that was necessary to be known 
by a country young lady. Playing on the harpsi¬ 
chord, working pictures in embroidery, and such¬ 
like worldly vanities and snares of Satan for the 
female soul, were looked upon with horror by 
Mistress Garth. She hud once known a young 
lady who had acquired these accomplishments, 
together with the. art of speaking and reading 
French ; and they had been the ruin of her, She 
afterwards scorned the superintendence of the dairy, 
the still-room, the laundry, and the kitchen ; site 
wasted several hours a day in unprofitable reading, 
and in playing ttines and working pictures out 
of the Bible, in profane silks and colored creels, 
and never could he brought to a right conception of 
the duty of a country gentlewoman. This young 
lady had married in opposition to the will of Iter 
parents; had lost her husband within two years, 
and was left, a widow, w’. '■ a child. This Kitraor- 
dintii'jj fate was considered as a special judgment of 
Providence upon the young lady, for her impious, 
new-fangled education ; and she was always held 
up as a frightful example by Mistress Garth, when 
any adventurous parent asked Iter advice as to the 
propriety of sending Miss Dorothy or Miss Kitty 
to her aunt in York, or cousin in Durham, that site 
might take lessons on the harpsichord from a great¬ 
ly famous master. But, in justice to Mistress 
Garth, let me hasten to say that she was not actu¬ 
ated in her conduct solely by motives of self-iulcr- 
est. She honestly believed that modern accomplish¬ 
ments for young ladies were extremely dangerous. 
She thought that what was education enough for 
herself and their own mothers was education 
enough for them. If they loved music, they could 
sing psalms and old ballads, which she would teach 
them; if they loved needle-work, they could make 
a hundred useful tilings instead of wasting time 
and money upon a badly embroidered picture of 
‘ Moses in the bulrushes 7 or ‘ Jephthaaud his daugh¬ 
ter,’ to say nothing of the impiety of working 
‘Christ and the doctors’ and ‘ the Crucifixion,’ in 
silk mid worsted. 

“ Later in her life, when a London-hrcd damsel 
displayed to nlistrcss Garth with mule satisfaction 
a picture of ‘ Charlotte at the tomb of Werther,’ 
and explained to her that it was taken from a Ger¬ 
man novel which was ‘ all the rage’ in London ; 
and added a vivid, an enthusiastic account of what 
the neve] was all about, nothing could exceed her 
astonishment, exeept. her indignation that his 
Majesty King George the Third and the virtuous 
Queen Charlotte could sit on their thrones in the 
court of London, and sudor such things to go on 
beneath their very noses. She rose, and, ordering 
her scarlet-hooded cloak, and the hoy who carried 
her lantern, she grasped her gold-headed cane, and. 
with a stately leave-taking, retired from that tea- 
party, an hour before her usual time for returning 
homo. Site would not expose herself to the eon- 
laminating oiled of the society of that Loudon lady. 

‘ Why, the wretched girl seems to see no harm 
in anything! She dees not know the distinction 
between good and had !’ the angry eld lady said to 
me, as 1 followed and respectfully tendered my arm 
for her support to her own door. ‘ What will 
become of this nation, if the next generation grow 
up like that girl 1’ I was silent, for I admired the 


girl; she became my wife; and Mistress GaTth 
never got over my marriage. 1 was a favorite with 
Iter ; and she dreaded lest, my poor Grace should 
lead mo into the broad path. All Grace's winning 
ways and endeavors to soothe and convert the old 
lady from her evil opinion were unavailing. She 
always pitied me for having married such a 
woman. 

“ 1 say I was a favorite with Mistress Garth; 
and that reminds mo of what I was going to tell 
you ; the little circumstance which caused my first 
trouble. 1 was sent to school daily, when I was 
ihreo years and a-half old. From the first I took 
a liking—a liking, tempered with awe and terror 
—to Mistress Garth. She was an extraordinary 
person in appearance. How shall 1 describe her ? 
She was more than six feel itt height, well-propor¬ 
tioned. 

Licet, sedate, slow, solemn, ami serene. 

No one ever saw her steop, or lietul; except in 
church. When she walked, her demeanor was very 
imposing. Her old-fashioned dress added to its 
effect. Her gown was of dark brown brocade, 
(or, oil week-days, of stuff,) made with a short 
train, often tucked up, so as to display the (jttilied 
petticoat beneath. A white muslin handkerchief, 
of many folds, was crossed over her bosom ; round 
Iter neck was a massy gold chain, suspending a 
watch which might have come from Nuremhurg in 
the beginning of the sixteenth centurv. This was 
fastened, conspicuously, at her girdle. Her head¬ 
dress was just such as yon never see in these days. 
She wore her own gray hair combed over a high 
cushion and powdered. The face beneath was 
none of the eomeliest; she had large, hard features, 
with a severe and haughty expression, acquired, 
probably, by her constant occupation of ruling over 
rebels. As she sat in her great chair, at the head 
of the school-room, with her gown spread out care¬ 
fully on either side, ami her gold-headed cane lying 
on the table beside her, I used to fancy she was like 
a queen with a sceptre. 

During school-hours the rigid severity of her 
features never relaxed ; hut once or twice when 
they were over, and 1 was wailing for the servant to 
fetch me, she would allow me to approach—call to 
me softly—stroke my hair—look kindly into my 
face, and try to make mo smile. She even allowed 
me once or twice to look at Iter huge natch, and 
from that time I began to love as well an to fear 
Mistress Garth. This pleased her; and I can 
remember many little acts of'tenderness which I 
received from that cold, stately dame. I have 
learned since, that when she was young, (for she, 
loo, wtts young once.) my father was supposed to 
have made an impression on her heart, lie was a 
gay and handsome young man ; she was plain, 
unattractive and penniless; when he married a 
beamy and an heiress. Mistress Garth set up a 
school in Carrfoll. She had taught my elder 
brothers and sisters in succession. I was the 
youngest but one. 

“ When I had been under her care for two 
years, or perhaps three—not more, for I was not 
quite seven years old at the time—my youngest 
brother, Hcginald, then five years of age, was sent 
to the school with me. lleginald had been taught 
to consider school as something unpleasant, and 
shrank from it accordingly. He was a delicate, 
excitable child ; and I was passionately attached 
to him, I tried to persuade him that lie would he, 
as I was, quite happy at school ; that lie would bo 
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glad to go every morning when he had got used to 
it. He had a great dread of Mistress Garth, whom 
ho had seen at a distance, in church ; but into 
whose face ho had never dared to look, lest she 
should catch him in the act. Her awful height, 
her unbending dignity, her torriblc office of in¬ 
structor and punisher, made her something fearful 
to think of. In vain I told him that I liked Mis¬ 
tress Garth. He was not reassured ; and when 
the morning came for his first visit to the school¬ 
room, Reginald looked anything but happy. 1 told 
him how to behave on first entering the school¬ 
mistress’ presence ; but he was a petted child, and 
was disposed to do only what he liked, and I 
trembled lost by his unruly behavior my little 
brother should bring disgrace upon us both. We 
entered the room, and I made my bow as usual. 
Reginald rejected my advice, and would not do so. 
He walked just as he would have dune at home, 
and when I led him up to Mistress Garth, and 
said ‘ This is Reginald, my little brother, ma’am,’ 
he did not how, as I told him to do, but stood 
staring up into her face, with the fore-finger of one 
little hand resting on his ruddy lip. She smiled 
henignantly, and held out her hand to him. The 
child did not advance, hut frowned hard, while he 
still stared at her. I was petrified at his conduct, 

‘ Come to me, Master Reginald,’ said the school¬ 
mistress in a coaxing tone. To my horror, the 
little fellow shook his head, and showed decided 
signs of opposition, I tried to push him forward, 
and whispered into his ear an entreaty that lie 
would ‘ be a good boy.’ To the surprise of all, 
the school-mistress, the surrounding children, and 
poor little me, Reginald burst into a loud roar of 
weeping. My heart was a prey to contending 
emotions. There was shame at the disgrace in 
the eyes of the whole school; fear of Mistress 
Garth’s displeasure with my brother, and most of 
all, strong pity for him. That overcame every 
other feeling, and I threw my arms round his neck, 
to try to soothe him. In vain ;—lie wept loudly. 
The other children found their sympathies excited, 
and tried to quiet him. Mistress Garth herself 
tried to take him on her knee ; but lie kicked and 
struggled violently at that, and screamed as if his 
little heart would break. At last she commanded me, 
in what I thought was an angry tone, to 1 sit down 
and place my little brother beside me.’ The whole 
school sat down, and proceeded to work. Regi¬ 
nald still sobbed and cried, though more quietly. 
Whenever the schoolmistress looked at him, how¬ 


ever, it seemed to increase his trouble, and ho 
cried more. At last her patience seemed exhausted, 
and she commanded him to ‘ tell, directly, what he 
was crying for.’ A sob was the only reply. The 
command was repeated, and the whole school 
turned with anxious eyes to the little one who dared 
to disobey Mistress Garth. Tlio command was 
reiterated, in an angry tone ;—and at length, to 
my confusion, Reginald replied in a broken, sob¬ 
bing voice, ‘ Oh ! o!i ! oh ! ma-a-a-am ! you are 
such—such—such-—such an ugly woman! ’ 

“ I tarried sick with terror and shame. That my 
brother should have dared to say or think such a 
thing !—What a horror !—What a scandal! What 
would Mistress Garth do to him!—Of course we 
could never show our faces there again. She, too ! 
—I really loved her. All! you may talk of strong 
feelings and delicate distresses ; but I have experi¬ 
enced few of cither kinds that afieeteil me so much as 
this, the first trouble I can remember. I think 1 have 
the scene before me now. I dared not look up at the 
ugly face which had so excited my little brother ; 
for I expected it would bo convulsed with wrath. 
I believe 1 almost fainted with contending emotions, 
and was only roused by hearing Mistress Garth say, 
in a cheerful tone, ‘ Well! well ! Never mind, 
my little man. I am ugly, yon think, now; but 
when you como to know me, you won’t think me 
ugly. Cuthbcrt, here, does not think me ugly 
now. Do you? Sue! Reginald, you have made 
poor Cuthbert quite ill. You must be a good boy, 
and leave ofl' crying, or else Cuthbert will he un¬ 
happy, and then I cannot let you come to my school 
any more. Como to me, Cuthbert.’ 

“ I ran into her arms and kissed her. It was so 
good of her, I thought, not to be angry with Regi¬ 
nald. ‘ You are not ugly, ma’am !’ I whispered ; 
‘ Reginald is a naughty boy. 1 love you! He 
must not call you ugh/.’ 

“‘Hush! hush ! my dear,’ she replied in the 
same tone, ‘ I am ugly, Cuthbert. Ask papa when 
you go home. Rut that is no reason why you 
should not love me, you know. A little buy can 
love an ugly woman, if she is kind to him, ami 
teaches him good tilings. Reginald will find that 
out. There, go and kiss him, and take him out. to 
play. Don’t scold hint for what he said. He said 
what he thought was the truth. We will make 
him think differently in time.’ This, my first 
trouble, was the origin of one of the strongest 
friendships of my life. I never had a better friend 
than Mistress Garth.” 
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MY FRIEND GRAHAM. 

BY JIRS. ABDY. 

A pretty, clegantly-dressei girl, was sitting alone in a handsome 
drawing-room; she looked somewhat grave and troubled; and although 
books, musical instruments, and materials for work and writing were 
within her immediate reach, she sat listless and unoccupied. Yet An¬ 
nabel Falkner's countenance was not formed by nature to expre-s de¬ 
pression, still less peevishness ; nor was listlessness of mind or body at 
all among her usual characteristics. At present, however, she was 
somewhat in the state of the heroine of Mrs Norton'3 lively ballad of 
•• Fanny Grey," who had been long - waiting witn ner Donnet on” tor 
the appearance of a dilatory lover. Annabel’s intended had promised 
to accompany her aunt and herself to a picture gallery ; two hours had 
elapsed since the appointed time, nor was this by any means his first 
transgression. 

Annabel Falkner was an heiress, and although turned of one-and- 
twenty, was not in possession of her property ; her father chose to en¬ 
tertain a different opinion from the laws of the country as to the pre¬ 
cise period wherein a young lady attains the years of discretion, and 
had willed that Annabel should not take possession of her fortune till 
she was twenty-five years of age, unless she married in the intervening 
time, with the consent of both her guardians. These gentlemen #ere 
very like the guardians usually met with in real life, and very unlike 
those depicted in plays and novels ; they neither wished to embezzle 
their ward’s property, nor to gain her affections, nor to lock her up till 
she had consented to marry a suitor of their ownchoosing They were 
honest, straight-forward men, who were perfectly willing to resign 
their temporary power into the hands of a husband, if Annabel had 
fixed on one who was likely to do credit to her choice. When Annabel, 
however, informed them that she wished to accept the addresses of the 
lively, thoughtless Vere, they could not thoroughly approve of her de¬ 
cision. They held a private colloquy with Mrs. Sherwin, the aunt of 
Annabel, who had come to reside with her on the death of her father. 
The aunt, like the mece, had been pleased and dazzled by the hand 
some person, cosy temper, and agreeable manners of Vere; but she 
readily agreed with the guardians, that he appeared of a light, versa¬ 
tile disposition, deficient m stability, and of no very high measure of 
intellect. Vere also was, in worldly parlance, a match far beneath 
that which Annabal might reasonably be expected to command; but 
his father, who made him a liberal allowance, had promised to transfer 
to him, when he married, an estate of tolerable value, the guardians 
were willing to allow that Annabel might do worse. At the same time 
they were desirous of giving her an opportunity of doing better, and 
therefore promised to consent to the marriage at the end of a year, if 
each of the parties remained in the same mind. Neither were to con¬ 
sider themselves affianced, and Vere was to be allowed unlimited ac¬ 
cess to the house of his beloved, her aunt especially agreeing never to 
chill him with an icy welcome, nor to look at the watch while he re¬ 
mained in the room. Annabel was particularly grateful for these con¬ 
cessions of the seniors; but they were men of the world, and knew that 
lovers, like pastry-cooks’ apprentices, are apt to be surfeited by an un¬ 
limited protusion of sweets. 

“ ’Twas in the month of dark December" when this implied engage¬ 
ment was entered into by Annabel and Vere; and the cold, gloomy 


winter which followed was to them a scene of perpetual sunshine; and 
the leafless garden of the square, in which they frequently walked was 
considered by them a3 being rather an improvement on the Valley of 
Cashmere 1 This delusion continued all through the east winds of 
March; bat in April, when London was rapidly filling with gay com¬ 
pany, Vers began to think that it would be pleasant to vary his amuse¬ 
ment a little; and that, although it was unquestionably very delight¬ 
ful to walk with Annabel, readalond to her, turn over her music-book, 
and escort her annt and herself to sober concerts and scientific lectures, 
it might be well to associate occasionally with, his former friends, and 
allow boat-races, cricket-matches, balls, and operas, to occupy, as of 
yore, a part of bis days and nights. 

Abont this time, Vere was introduced to the O’Connor’s, a fascina¬ 
ting Irish family, consisting of a hospitable father, a kind-hearted 
mother, three animated daughters and two spirited sons.' The house 
was a remarkably pleasant one, constantly fall of entertaining society; 
visitors dropped in at luncheon and dinner-time, and fonnd places at a 
table which appeared to be gifted with elastic powers to accommodate 
everybody. Tableaux oivans, acted charades, carpet dances, and mu¬ 
sic of every style, age, and nation, were provided for the evening 
guests. Vere was a great favourite with the family; he had a good 
address, a good person, was an nnwearied dancer, and an agreeable 
singer; and insensibly he got into the habit of passing a great deal of 
his time with them. 

Let not my readers, however, imagine that Vere for a moment fal¬ 
tered in Lis faith towards Annabel Falkner; not even the slightest 
onterwork of his heart was tonched by the combined attractions of the 
three Misses O’Connor; to him they were mere pleasant acqnaintance, 
and nothing more. The eldest, who was very handsome, was engaged 
to be married to a wealthy yonng Irish baronet. The second was a 
good-natured, lively, and clever, bat remarkably plain The third 
had more than the beauty of her eldest sister, and more than the clev¬ 
erness of her second; but she had so insufferable a fluency of speech, so 
alarming a readiness of repartee, that, although her chair was always 
surrounded by men, they listened to her witticisms just as they would 
have listened to those of Beatrice in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” or 
Constance in the “ Love Chase.” Ail men dalighted in her keen and 
brilliant repartees, but no solitary man was bold enough to. wish to 
secure to himself a companion for life who would, in every discussion, 
be certain not only of living the last word, bat the wittiest. 

On the morning in question, Vere, when he entered the drawing-room 
of the O'Connors, fonnd them bnsity engaged in a still more exciting 
employment than that of devising charades for acting; they were plan¬ 
ning private theatricals, and Vere was eagerly seized upon as a fitting 
member of the corps dramatique. The play was to be chosen, and the 
characters were to be cast. This, as may well be surmised, was not the 
work of five minutes; and Vere was absolutely astonished, when the 
liscossion came to an end, to find that he should not be able to fulfil 
his appointment with Annabel till at least two hours after the time that 
had been fixed. To add to his troubles, the day, that had hitherto been 
30 fine and brilliant, had suddenly become dark and gloomy; it would 
not be a day for visiting a picture gallery. 

Vere entered the drawing-room of his lady-love with an embarrassed 
air. Annabel received him coldly, and her annt somewhat proudly: 
the former, after uttering a few words, turned to the window, and 
watched the rain-drops descending the panes; and the latter sarcasti¬ 
cally expressed a hope “ that he had not harried himself.” 

Vere was perplexed for a plausible excuse. Annabel was ignorant 
even of the existence of toe O’Connors, and he wished her to remain so, 
considering that his great intimacy in that quarter would hardly meet 
her approbation He had repeatedly alleged various excuses for his 
want of punctuality in appointments: he had a horse to purchase for 
his father, greenhouse plants to order for his annt, or books to select 
for his uncle; while a tribe of country coasins, as exigent as those in 
Mathews’s song, harassed him with all sorts of commissions, from “ a 
mummy dug up by Belzoni,” to “a skein of white worsted at Flint’s!” 
All these affectionate offices of relationship were now, however, fairly 
worn out, and Vere almost felt reduced to the necessity of telling “ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing bat the trath.” 

A pause ensued, only broken by the pattering of the rain-drops 
against the window-pane, and the cracked voice of a ballad singer in the 
street, setting forth in most lugubrious tones that 
“Blythe and merry were they a’ 

When they gaton their breast-knots.” 

At length, Annabel spoke. “ I trust yon have been pleasurably en¬ 
gaged,” she said. 

At this moment, the Genius of Invention suggested to Vere what he 
considered as a happy idoa. “No encasement can be pleasurable that 
keeps me from yon,” he said, “ but 1 have been performing a duty; I 
have been sitting with an invalid friend, and reading to him. He has 
few visitors, and was very unwilling to part from me ?” 

Annabel’s countenance cleared. “ I am sorry for your friend's ill¬ 
ness,” she said; “ is he one of those of whom I have heard you speak?” 

Vere knew that it would not be safe to affix a serious illness on any 
actual and tangible man, who might be proved to have been at that very 
moment cantering about the parks in rule health; so he replied that 
his friend’s name was Graham, and, in answer to subsequent questions, 
stated that he had first known him at college, and that he had just come 
up to London for medical advice. 

Vere’s first experiment in deception was very successful. Annabel 
and Mrs. Sherwin immediately resumed their former manner to him ; 
he passed the rest of the day with them, and Annabel looked, sang, and 
conversed more char mingly than ever. 

Vere determined after thi3 day to make unsparing use of his friend 
Graham. He was more than ever with the O'Connors—the private 
theatricals requiring many rehearsals ; and it was therefore convenient 
to define Graham’s disorder as “ a nervous, low fever, which rendered 
him wretched to be left alone.” 

At length, the kind-hearted Mrs. Sherwin volunteered a personal visit 
to the poor invalid. “ At her age,” she remarked, “ she might show a 
little attention to a young man, with safety ; especially when he was 
the intimate friend of one Likely to be soon conn eeted with her family ; 
and she very much wished to persuade Mr. Graham to consult Dr. Wil¬ 
lis Mosely, who had given advice to thirty thousand nervous patients, 
and did not know of forty uncurel : she would put the Doctor’s pim- 
phlet in her pocket, and read it to Mr. Graham on her very first 
visit.” 

Vere saw that it would not be good policy to let Graham linger any 
longer under the influence of nervous depression ; he therefore cured 
him quite as effectually, and far more quickly, than Dr. Willis Moseley 
could have done. The spirits suddenly acquired tone and elasticity, 
and nothing now was wanting to complete the recovery of Graham but 
frequent little excursions into the country, in which Vere had promised 
to accompany him. 

Vere’s penchant for the O'Connor family was by no means confined 
to the daughters of the house. The youngest son. Gerald 0 Connor, was 
a remarkably lively, agreeable young man, and Vere frequently accom¬ 
panied him to races and reviews, all of which consumed so much time, 
that it was quite necessary to have an excuse at hand for his frequent 
engagements. Vere now considered his friend Graham as an unfailing 
refuge in every difficulty. He felt all the triumph of Frankenstein, in 
creating a man : but he had no apprehension that his creation, like 
that of Frankenstein, would ever acquire strength and power to haunt 
and torment him. Graham could be as easily summoned, dismissed, 
and re-summoned, as any shade that ever glided forth from the recesses 
of a magic-lantern. 

Annabel, however, began to be somewhat displeased at Vere’s devo¬ 
tion to his friend ; and as she possessed much spirit as well as sweet¬ 
ness of temper, she was not disposed to “ pine in thought” but deter¬ 
mined to give Vere some insight into her feelings on the subject. 

“ Yonr friend, Mr Graham,” she remirked, “ must have singular 
recommendations, else yon would scarcely devote so much of your time 
to him.” 

Vere responded that Graham was “ a capital fellow,”—a favourite 
phrase with young men when eulogising a friend, but scarcely of suffi¬ 
ciently definite meaning to satisfy the inquiring spirit of Annabel. 

“ Is he of literary tastes ?” she inquired. “ Has he great powers of 
conversation ?” 

“ Very great, indeed,” replied Vere, who thought that there was 
no occasion to be niggardly in heaping perfections on his phantom 
friend. 

“ And as he is your chosen friend,” pursued Annabel, “ there is lit¬ 
tle need to inquire whether he bearsa perfectly correct and irreproach¬ 
able character.” 

Vere replied (which was perfectly true), that he had never heard 
even a whisper to the contrary. 

“ Do not suppose,” said Annabel, “ that I am asking these questions 
from idle curiosity. My aunt, yesterd ly, kindly suggested to me, that 
it might be equally pleasant to you and to ourselves if you introduced 


Mr. Graham to ns. We should be happy to receive him as a frequent 
visitor, and yon could then enjoy his society without depriving us of 
your own.” 

Vere was thoroughly abashed and confounded, bat contrived to stam¬ 
mer forth something abont his friend Graham’s excessive dislike to BO- 
ciety in general, and to the society of ladies in particular. 

“ That is not much to his credit, I think,” said Annabel, “ »mi is 
rather inconsistent with the great powers of conversation which you 
tell me he possesses. Perhaps, however, he is afflicted with our national 
malady of shyness ?” 

Vere eagerly rejoined that such was, indeed, the case, and drew a 
vivid comparison between his friend Graham and the unfortunate though 
highly-gifted Cowper. Falsehood was gradually ceasing to be a foreign 
language to Vere; he began to speak it as his native tongue. 

It was now “ the merry month of May,” and Vere was engaged to 
accompany Annabel and Mrs. Sherwin to a flower-show in the Botan¬ 
ical Gardens. Annabel was becomingly dressed, and looked remarka¬ 
bly pretty, and Vere was the model of a handsome, spirited young 
lover. The pair appeared as if they had jost stepped out of the frame 
of one of Frank Stone’s pictures. The party arrived early at the gar¬ 
dens, inspected and admired the flowers, and then began to look round 
for their friends and acquaintance. Flower-shows are delightfully so- 
oial meetings; you are sure to encounter a great many “ familiar 
faces bat there is this drawback,—you may pace up and down the 
broad walk, or diverge into the narrow ones, and constantly miss those 
individuals whom you are most anxious to greet; while “ the people 
yvn don’t want to see” are sure to meet you at every turn. 

Vere, Annabel, and Mrs. Sherwin ascended to the top of the Mount, 
and found, seated on the bench there, the Misses O’Connor, guarded in 
the back-ground by their brothers and half-a-dozen attendant cavaliers, 
who had an unmUtakeable “ man-about-to wnish” air. The O'Connors 
Like most “ fast” young ladies, had a peculiarly energetic and demon¬ 
strative way of welcoming their gentlemen friends. They started up 
at the approach of Vere, and greeted him with outstretched hands and 
a volley of delighted exclamations, just as if they had met after the se¬ 
paration of years, or after immediate rescue from some imminent peril. 
It appeared, from their united exclamations, that Vere had not caUed 
upon them for two days; and the witty Miss O'Connor drew a Hvely 
sketch of all the dangers and disasters that they had conjnred up as the 
probable canse of his absence. Vere, as quickly as possible, bowed 
himself off; but he had never felt in a more uncomfortable position. 

When fairly out of sight and sonnd of the bevy of gay damsels, Anna¬ 
bel said to Vere, in a tone somewhat cold and dry, “ Pray, may I in¬ 
quire the name of your fair friends ? Two of them are remarkably 
handsome.” 


“ Do you think so?” said Vere, evading an answer to her question. 

“And they also seem to have much vivacity and ease of manner,” 
pursued Annabel. “ I wonder yon never mentioned them to ns, since 
it is evident, from the tone of their remarks to you, that you are very 
intimate at their house.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Vere, “ I know very little of them. I was intro¬ 
duced to them by my friend Graham, who is a prodigious favourite in 
their circle; and as they are lively warmhearted girls, they take a 
great interest in me as his friend; although I believe they take a far 
deeper interest in his smart little tiger, ‘ berry-brown steed,’ and 
Blenheim spaniel.” 

“ Mr. Graham’s shyness cannot be very deeply rooted,” observed 
Mrs. Sherwin, sarcastically, “otherwise I think he could scarcely have 
succeeded in making himself a favourite with such very volatile young 
ladies as those from whom we have just parted.” 

“ Sometimes people prefer those companions who are the reverse of 
themselves,” said Annabel, good naturedly, 

“ Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Sherwin; “and if the young ladies in ques¬ 
tion could catch a little shyness, I think they would find themselves 
considerably improved by it. But I thought, Mr. Vere, yon told ns that 
your friend particularly disliked the society of ladies ?” 

Vere would have been much puzzled to parry this last thrust, but, 
fortunately for him, a party of Mrs. Sherwin’s friends then earne up 
and accosted her ; they were on the point of leaving the gardens, ana, 
to Vere’s great relief, Mrs. Sherwin proposed that they should all quit 
them at the same time. ^ 

Annabel did not fetiLgfj <ispleased with her lover as might be suppo¬ 
sed. She had originaX^pictured Graham to herself as a “ learned 
Pundit,” engrossed, with [books, and immersed in study, and holding 
the society and the aeqairments of ladies in supreme contempt; but 
now that she had heard him spoken of as the chosen favourite of spright¬ 
ly, stylish girls, it struck her that he was a kind of "Admirable Crioh- 
ton,” uniting brilliant and solid qualities in so remarkable a degree, 
that Vere felt uneasy at the thought of introducing him to her, lest, on 
in many other cases, a friend should assume the character of a rival. 
This construction of the matter was gratifying to her self-love, which, 
sooth to say, had received several wonnds of late from her admirer’s 
neglect; and, therefore, the unexpected rencontre at the flower-show 
was rather of service to Vere than otherwise. 

He did not long, however, remain unscathed. The private theatri¬ 
cals of the O’Connors took place. The “ Honeymoon” was the play 
selected. The two handsome Misses O'Connor took the parts of Juliana 
and Volante, and Vere looked Aranza very well, and acted about as 
well as amateur actors generally do. All went off as smoothly as pri¬ 
vate theatricals are sure to go off where choice refreshments are hand¬ 
ed round between every act, and the festivities are crowned by a splen¬ 
did supper. 

The next morning, Vere went to call upon Annabel immediately 
after breakfast. It appeared to him that bath Annabel and Mrs. Sher¬ 
win were cool in their manner towards him; bat he knew how impossi¬ 
ble it was that the tidings of the private theatricals could yet have 
reached them. Poor Vere! he did not consider that there are news¬ 
papers, and that families who give expensive entertainments are very 
apt to draw up an occasional accou nt for insertion therein. 

After Vere bad passed nearly half an hoar in vain attempts to force 
a conversation, Annabel quietly said, “ Why have you not yet men¬ 
tioned to us your brilliant success of last night ? The “ Morning Post 
however has enlightened us on that subject, and praised yon more 
highly than you willpcrhapsbe inclined to praise yourself.” 

Vere, indeed, feltnotat all inclined to praise himself ;but he had re¬ 
course to his usual safeguard “Dear Annabel,” he said, “ I am quite 
vexed that you should know anything about my blundering perform¬ 
ance. Mr friend Graham was to have sustained the character, and 
would have done it admirably, but he was seized with sudden illness; 
and rather thanjsuffer the whole plan to fall to the ground,! consented 
to supply his place.” 

Annabel looked distrustfully at Vere, and immediately changed the 
conversation; she was quite aware that the part of Aranza could not 
be studied in a day. She did not, however, suspect that Graham was 
and ideal being; bat she began to conjecture that Vere often used his 
name as a matter of convenience, to account for his own follies and 
inconsistencies. 

To be concluded next week. 
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ORIGIN AND DESTINY' 

BY KATE SUTHERLAND* 

Among those who aspired to the hand of Laura Pereival daily gained favor in her eyes, and was at 


Woodville, was a young man named Pereival, whose 
father, a poor, day laborer, had, by self-denial through 
many years, succeeded in giving him an education 
beyond what was usually acquired at that time by 
those in the lower walks of life. When sixteen years 
of age, an attorney of some eminence, who perceived 
in the lad more than ordinary ability, took him into 
his office, and raised him to the profession of law. 

At the time of which we write, Pereival, who was ! 
twenty-five years old, had already obtained some re- j 
pnlation at the bar, having conducted, to a successful j 
issue, several very important cases. 

Mr. Woodville, to the hand of whose daughter, as J 
has just been said, Pereival aspired, was a merchant! 
in rather reduced circumstances; but connected with ! 
certain old families more distinguished for aristocratic 
pride than virtues. This connexion was the more j 
valued in consequence of the loss of wealth through 
disasters in trade, and the inability to keep up those j 
external appearances which dazzle the multitude and j 
extort a homage that is grateful to weak minds. j 

Laura, a beautiful and highly accomplished girl, j 
was a favorite in alt circles; and there were many 
among the wealthy and fashionable who, for her per- j 
soaal attractions alone, were ready to approach and 
offer the homage of a sincere affection. Among these j 
was a young man named Allison, whose family had, j 
in the eyes of Mr.Woodville, everything to render] 
a marriage connexion desirable. But Laura never i 
encouraged his advances in the least; for she felt for i 
him a strong internal repulsion. He was wealthy ,, 
accomplished, attractive in person, and connected, \ 
both on his father’s and mother’s side, with some of J 
the oldest, and, so called, “best families” in the state. ] 
These, however, were not, in her eyes, attractions ] 
sufficiently strong to induce her to overlook qualities ] 
of the heart. Already, in her contact with the world, J 
had she been made to feel its hollowness, and its sel- J 
fish cruelty. For something more than mere fashiona- J 
ble blandishments had her heart began to yearn. She j 
fell that a true and virtuous friend waa a treasure; 
beyond all price. 

While this stale of mind wa3 in progress, Laura 
met Henry Pereival. A mutual regard was soon de¬ 
veloped, which increased until it became a deep and 
sincere affection. In the meantime Allison, confident 
from his position,became bolder in his advances; and 
as a preliminary step, gave Mr. Woodville an inti¬ 
mation of his views. The old merchant heard him 
gladly, and yielded a full consent to the prosecution 
of his suit. But perceiving what was in the mind of 
the young man, Laura shrunk from him, and met all \ 
his advances with a chilling reserve that was not for j 
an instant to be misunderstood. In the meantime, I 


length emboldened to declare what was in his heart. 
With ill-concealed pleasure, Laurq,referred the young 
man to her father. As to the issue of the reference, 
she bad well grounded fears. 

The day that followed this declaration, was one of 
anxious suspense to Laura, She was alone, late in 
the afternoon, when her father came into the room 
where she was sitting. She saw instantly what was 
in his mind. There was a cloud on his face, and she 
knew that he had repulsed her lover. 

"Laura,” said he, gravely, as he sat down by her 
side—"I was exceedingly surprised and pained to-day 
to receive, from a young, upstart attorney, of whose 
family no one has ever heard, an offer for your band, 
made, as was affirmed, with your consent. Surely 
this affirmation was not true!” 

A deep crimson flushed the face of Laura; her eyes 
fell to the floor; and she exhibited signs of strong agi¬ 
tation. 

“You may not be aware," continued Mr. Wood¬ 
ville, "that Mr. Allison has also been to me with a 
similar application.” 

“Mr. Allison!” The eyes of Laura were raised 
quickly from the floor; and her manner exhibited the 
repugnance she felt. “I can never look upon Mr. 
Allison as more than a friend,” said she, calmly. 

"Laura! Has it indeed come to this?” said Mr. 
Woodville, really disturbed. “Will you disgrace 
yourself and family by a union with a vulgar upstart 
from’the lower ranks, when an alliance so distin¬ 
guished as this one is offered Who is Pereival? 
Where is he from? What is his origin?” 

“I regard rather his destiny than his origin,” re¬ 
plied the daughter, “for that concerns me far more 
nearly than the other. I shall have to tread the way 
my husband goes; not the way he has come. The past 
is past. In the future lies ray happiness or misery.” 

"Are you beside yourself?" exclaimed the father, 
losing his self-command before the rational calmness 
of his child. 

“No, father,” replied Laura; "not beside myself. 
In the principles that govern Mr. Allison, I have no 
confidence; and it is a man’s principles that deter¬ 
mine the path he is to tread in life. On the other 
band, I have the fullest confidence in those of Mr. 
Pereival, and know where they will lead him. This 
is a matter in which I cannot look back to see from 
whence the person has come; everything depends on 
a knowledge as to where he is going.” 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Woodville, not giving 
the words of his child the smallest consideration, 
"that the father of this fellow Pereival was a day 
laborer in one of old Mr. Allison’s manufacturing 
establishments? A mere day laborer?” 
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*‘1 have heard as much. Was he uot an honest 
and honorable man?” 

“Madness, girl!” ejaculated Mr. Woodville, at this 
question, still further losing his self-control. “Do you 
think that I am going to see my child, who has the 

blood of the P-’a, and R-’s, and W-’s in 

her veins, mingle it with the vile blood of a common 
laborer? You have been much in error if, for a mo¬ 
ment, you have indulged the idle dream. I positively 
forbid all intercourse with this Percival. Do not dis¬ 
obey me, or the consequences to yourself will be of 
the saddest kind.” » 

As her father ceased speaking, Laura arose, weep¬ 
ing, and left the room. 

A deep calm succeeded to this sudden storm that 
had fallen from a summer sky. But it was a calm 
indicative of a heavier and more devastating storm. 
Laura communicated to Percival the fact of her pain¬ 
ful interview with her father, and at the same time 
gave him to understand that no change in his views 
was to be expected; and that to seek to effect a change 
would only be to place himself in the way of repulse 
and insult. Both of these the young man had already 
received, 

A few months later, and, fully avowing her purpose, 
Laura left the house of her parents and became the 
wife of Percival. A step like this is never taken 
without suffering. Sometimes it is wisely, but oftener 
unwisely taken; but never without pain. In this case 
the pain on both sides was severe. Mr. Woodville 
loved hie daughter tenderly; and she felt for her father 
a more than common attachment. But he was a proud 
and selfish man. The marriage of Laura not only 
disappointed and mortified him, but made him angry 
beyond all reason and self-control. In the bitterness 
of his feelings he vowed never to look upon nor for¬ 
give her. It was all in vain, therefore, that his daugh¬ 
ter sought a reconciliation. She met only a stern 
repulse. 

Years went by, and it remained the same. Many 
times during that long period did Laura approach her 
old home; but only to be repulsed. At last, she was 
startled and afflicted with the sad news of her mother's 
death. In the sudden anguish of her feelings she hur¬ 
ried to her father’s house. As Bhe stood with others 
who had gathered around, gazing upon the lifeless 
form of her dead parent, she became aware that the 
living one bad entered the room, and, to all appear¬ 
ance, unconscious of her presence, was standing by 
her side. A tremor went through her frame. She felt 
faint and ready to drop to the floor. In this season of 
deep affliction might he not forgive the past? Hope 
sprung up within her. In the presence of the dead 
he could not throw her off. She laid her hand gently 
on his. He turned. Her tearful eyes were lifted to 
his face. A moment of thrilling suspense! Pride 
and anger conquered again. Without a sign of re¬ 
cognition, he turned away and left the chamber of 
death. 

.Bracing herself up with an intense struggle, Laura 
pressed her lips to the cold brow of her mother, and 
then silently retired. 

During the time that intervened from his marriage 
up to this period, Mr. Percival had been gradually 


. rising in the confidence, respect and esteem of the 
! community; and was acquiring wealth through means 
j of a large practice at the bar. As a husband he had 
J proved most kind and affectionate. As a man he was 
the very soul of honor. All who knew him held him 
) in the highest regard. 

i After the death of his wife, Mr. Woodville fell into 

> a gloomy state of mind. His business, which had 
i been declining for years, was becoming less and less 
1 profitable; and, to increase his trouble, be found him- 
! self progressing toward embarrassment if not bank- 
! ruptcy. Tbe man whom of all others he bad wished 
i to see the husband of his daughter, married a beautiful 
! heiress, and was living in a style of great elegance, 
| He met tbe brilliant bride occasionally, and always 
[ with an unpleasant feeling. One day, while walking 
j with a gentleman, they passed Allison, when his com- 

> panion said— 

j “If that man doesn’t break his wife’s heart within 

> five years, I shall think she has few of woman’s best 

> and holiest feelings.” 

> “Why do you say that?” asked Mr. Woodville, 

> evincing much surprise. 

> “In the first place,” replied the friend, “a man with 
i bad principles is not the one to make a right minded 
i woman happy. And, in the second place, a man who 
i regards neither virtue nor decency in his conduct, is 
l the one to make her life wretched.” 

! “ But is Allison such a man?” 

i “He is, to my certain knowledge. I knew him 
! when a boy. We were schoolmates. He then gave 
evidence of more than ordinary natural depravity; 
and from the trainitig he has received, that depravity 
has . been encouraged to grow. Since he became a 
man I have had many opportunities for observing 
him closely; and I speak deliberately when I say that 
I hold him in exceedingly low estimation. I am per¬ 
sonally cognizant of acts that stamp him as possessing 
neither honor nor, as I said before, decency; and a 
very long time will not, probably, elapse, before he 
will betray alt this to the world. Men like him, in¬ 
dulge in evil passions and selfish designs, until they 
lose even common prudence.” 

“ You astonish me,” said Mr, Woodville. “ I can¬ 
not credit your words. He belongs to one of our best 
families.” 

“So called. But, judged by a true standard, I should 
say one of our worst families.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked Mr. Woodville, 
evincing still more surprise. 

“The virtues of an individual,” replied the gentle¬ 
man, “make his standard of worth. The same is true 
of families. Decayed wood, covered with shining 
gold, is not so valuable as sound and polished oak 
Nor is a family, raised by wealth or any external 
gilding, into a high social position, if not possessed 
of virtue, half so worthy of confidence and esteem, 
as one of less pretension but endowed with honorable 
principles. The father of Mr. Allison, it is well 
known, was a gentleman only in a Chesterfieldian 
sense. A more hollow-hearted mao never existed. 
And the son is like the father; only more depraved ” 

Mr, Woodville was profoundly astonished. All this 
he might have known from personal observation, had 
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got his eyes been so dazzled with the external bril¬ 
liance of the persons condemned, as to disqualify 
them fog looking deeper, and perceivings the real 
character of what was beneath the brilliant gilding. 
He was astonished, though not entirely convinced. 
It did not seem possible that any one in the elevated 
position of Mr. Allison could be so base as was 
affirmed. 

A few months later and Mr. Woodvitle was sur¬ 
prised at the announcement that the wife of Allison 
had separated herself from him, and returned to her 
father’s house. Various causes were assigned for 
this act, the most prominent of which was infidelity. 
Soon after an application for a divorce was laid 
before the legislature, with such proofs of ill-treat¬ 
ment and shocking depravity of conduct, os procured 
an instant release from the marriage contract. 

By this time the proud, angry father was begin¬ 
ning to see that he had, probably, committed an error. 
An emotion of thankfulness that his child was not 
the wife of Allison rose spontaneously in his breast; 
but he did not permit it to come into his deliberate 
thoughts, nor take the form of an uttered sentiment 
Steadily the change in his outward circumstances pro¬ 
gressed. He was growing old, and losing the ability 
to do business on an equality with the younger and 
more eager merchants around him, who were gra¬ 
dually drawing off his oldest and best customers. Dis¬ 
appointed, lonely, anxious and depressed in spirits, 
the conviction that he had committed a great mistake 
was daily forcing itself more and more upon the mind 
of Mr. Woodville. When evening came, and he 
returned to his silent, almost deserted dwelling, his 
loneliness would deepen into sadness; and then like 
an unhidden, but not entirely unwelcome guest, the 
image of Laura would come before his imagination, 
and her low and tender voice would sound in his 
ears. But pride and resentment were still in bis 
heart; and after gazing on the pensive, loving face 
of his child for a time, he would seek to expel the 
vision. She had degraded herself in marriage. Who 
or what was her husband? A low, vulgar fellow, 
raised a little above the common herd? Such and 
only such did he esteem him; and, whenever he 
thought of him, his resentment toward Laura came 
back in full force. 

Thus it went on, until twelve years from the time 
of Laura’s marriage had passed away, and in that 
long period the father had seen her face but once* 
and then it was in the presence of the dead. Fre 
quentlv in the first years of that time had she sought 
a reconciliation; hut, repulsed on each occasion, she 
bad ceased to make approaches. As to her husband, 
to entirely did Mr. Woodville reject him, that he cast 
out of his mind his very likeness, and, not meeting 
him, ceased- actually to remember his features, so 
that if he had encountered him in the street he would 
not have known him. He could, and had said, there¬ 
fore, when asked about Percival, that he “didn’t know 
him.’’ Of bis rising reputation and social standing he 
knew but little; for his very name heing an offence, 
he rejected it on the first utterance, and pushed aside 
rather than looked at any information regarding him 

At last the external affairs of Mr. Woodvilte became 


( desperate. His business actually died out, so that 
the expense of conducting it being more than the 
proceeds, he closed up his mercantile history, and 
retired on a meagre property, scarcely sufficient to 
meet hiB wants. But scarcely had this change taken 
place when a claim on the only piece of real estate 
which he held, was made on the allegation of a de¬ 
fective title. On consulting a lawyer he was alarmed 
to find that the claim had a plausible basis, and that 
the chances were ngainst him. When the case was 
brought up Mr. Woodville appeared in court, and 
with trembling anxiety watched the progress of the 
trial. The claim was apparently a fair one; and yet 
not really just. On the side of the prosecution-was 
a subtle, ingenious and eloquent lawyer, in whose 
hands his own counsel was little more than a child, 
and he saw wilh despair that all the chances were 
against him. The loss of this remnant of property 
would leave him utterly destitute. After a vigorous 
argument on the one side, and a feeble rejoinder on 
ihe other, the case was about being submitted when 
a new advocate appeared on the side of the defence. 
He was unknown to Mr. Woodville. On rising in 
court there was a profound silence. He began by 
observing that he had something to say in the case 
| ere it closed, and as he had studied it carefully and 
! weighed with due deliberation all the evidence which 
! had appeared, he was satisfied that he could show 
cause why the prosecution should not obtain a favora¬ 
ble decision. 

! In surprise Mr. Woodville bent forward to listen. 
I The lawyer was tall in person; dignified in manner, 

| and spoke with a peculiar musical intonation and 
| eloquent flow of language that marked him as pos- 
| sessing both talents and education of a high order, 
j In a few minutes he was perfectly absorbed in bis 
| argument. It was clear and strong in every part; 

> and tore into very tatters the subtle claim of reasoning 
i presented by the opposing counsel. For an hour he 
i occupied the attention of the court On closing his 
i speech he immediately retired. The decision was in 
i Mr. Woodvilie’s favor. 

i “ Who is that?” he asked, turning to a gentleman 
i who sat beside him, as the strange advocate left the 
i floor. 

i The man looked at him in surprise. 

! “ Not know him?” said ha. 

! Mr. Woodville shook his head. 

I “His name is Percival.” 

I Mr. Woodville turned his face partly away to con- 
! ceal the sudden flush that went over it. After the 
\ decision in his favor had been given, and he had re- 
[ turned home, wondering at what had just occurred, 

| he sat musing alone, when there came a light tapping 
| as from the hand of a child at his door. Opening it, 

| he found a boy there not over five or six years of age, 

1 wilh golden hair falling over his shoulders, and bright 
1 blue eyes raised to his own. 

i “Grandpa,” said the child, looking earnestly into 
i his face. 

i For a moment the old man stood and trembled, 
i Then stooping down, he look the child in his arms, 
i and hugged him wilh a sudden emotion to his heart, 
i while the long sealed fountain of bis feelings gushed 
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forth again, and tears came forth from beneath the 
lids that were tightly shut to repress them. 

“Father!” The eyes were quickly unclosed. There 
was now another present. 

“My child!” came trembling from his lips, and 
Laura dung herself upon bis bosom. 

How changed to the eyes of Mr. Woodville was all 
after this. When he met Mr. Percival he was even 
more surprised than in the court room at his manly 
dignity of character, his refinement and enlarged in¬ 
telligence. And when he went abroad and perceived 
what he had never before allowed himself to see, the 


t high estimation in which he was held by all in the 
J community, he was still further affected with wonder, 
j In less than a year after this reconciliation, Mr. 
j Percival was chosen to a high office in the state; and 
i within that time Mr. Allison was detected in a crimi- 
! nal conspiracy to defraud, and left the commonwealth 
! to escape punishment. 

j So much for origin and destiny. Laura was right; 
[ it concerns a maiden far more to know whither her 
! lover is going than whence he came; for she has to 
| journey with him in the former and not the latter 
1 way. 
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case—and was not greatly roinvigorated by grafting on himself a waning 
maiden, whom he picked up at a watering-place,—the first lady, it is 
said, whom he met after obtaining bis benefice.—a woman with, even 
fewer peculiarities than himself,—too solemn to be quite silly, tootrifling 
to be quite a Gorgon. The couple never afforded food for gossip: he 
has been said to eat rather too much, and a few niaucries of here are oc¬ 
casionally reported, absurd enough to amuse even the society of Nose- 
leigh. This is, however, about all that is positive in the rectory: nega¬ 
tively, both the rector and his wile are unendurable. She would spoil 

the best dinner if one sat by her side; and as for him-at this moment 

I remember the protracted torture of listening to his sermons in the holi¬ 
days. I remember them all, in their periodical recurrence every two 
years; the one against the Roman Catholics, the one about our " Dissent¬ 
ing brethren,” the Sacrament Sermon, the series on the Commandments, 
—their very phrases are stereotyped on my memory. To the Noseleigh- 
ans they came as much a matter of course as roast beef on Sundays, or 
the Litany. Nobody would havedreatned of making a remark on them, or 
considering them the proper subject for one. At the morning service, as 
little attention was paid io the sermon as the stoutest Anglican could de¬ 
sire. But the state of things in the afternoon was very different. Then 
the curate preached. The young ladies looked out the text carefully in 
their Bibles : the old ones wrinkled their foreheads, and prepared to lis¬ 
ten and criticise; Mr. Collins took out his pencil and paper; and the 
admiral to vex him, looked as laboriously edified as possible. 

I remember the reigns of two curates at Noseleigh preceding that of my 
hero. The first I recollect was Mr. Sloman, the meekest, mildest, most 
cadaverous, and most unearthly of meu. He was Evangelical, and said 
to be a choic eproUgi of Mr. Wilberforce. As he walked, with white tie 
and stooping shoulders along the High Street, you would have compared 
him to a sickly rabbit. It lias since struck me that his case would be the 
best application of Tennyson’s lines,— 

His face is very mild and meek, 

And if you smite him on the cheek 
And on the mouth, he will not sneak. 


OUR NEW CURATE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Beforo introducing you, reader, to the remarkable personage who gave 
occasion to the present story, I must try to make you familiar with the 
scene of his labours and exploits. This is Noseleigh, in Devonshire, a 
“ wealthy and increasing manulacturing town, the centre of a rich and 
populous agricultural district,” as the promoters of tne Great North De¬ 
vonshire Railway described it in their prospectus, but tn the view of its 
inhabitants, or such of them as have ever been ten miles out of its neigh- 
boui hood, a singularly dull, commonplace, second-rate country town, 
manufacturing nothing but straw-plait aad scandal. It is, however, a 
place withsome pretensions to prettiness; indeed, until the North Devon- 
shi r e built their staring red station at the foot of the chalky hill which 
commands it, there were few pleasanter views in the country than tha! 
which met the eye of the coach-traveller on emerging from the deep old 
coach-road which cuts through the hill-top, and enabled him to take in at 
a glance the valley, the town, the stream, and the dense beech-woods ol 
Lord Noseleign’s park in the distance. Many and various as have been 
the states ot mind in which I have returned home—from school or from 
college—m disgrace, in love, or in debt—that view has never varied in 
its soothing eflact; and in ten minutes more, I have encountered “ the 
governor' in a more hopeful spirit, and with a calmer temper. 

The coach-road winds down the hill—we will take the coacli-road, ai 
the railway is not yet finished—and enters the town by a bridge over the 
Nose, a narrow, insignificant stream, but good for trout a mile above. 

' The white house with the large garden oa the hither side of the bridge 
is Major Grafter’s. The major is fond of children and growing wall- 
trait, the last predilection not inconsiderably aiding the first, as I myself 
could testily fifteen years ago,—otherwise he is gouty, and swears a good 
deal. The ivy-covered cottage opposite belongs to Mrs. Welter, the 
widow of our last rector: she kuows everybody, and is disposed to bo 
censorious. Tue other cottage rather behind it, with trees and a lawn 
sloping down to the water, is occupied by Mrs. Howard, a rather pretty 
lady with two children. Unlike her neighbour, she knows nobody and is 
known by everybody, for her husband only comes to visit heronce every 
two mouths, the chari'alle view of the case being that he is a fellow of 
Magdalene, Oxford, who has married, but does not wish to forfeit his 
fellowship. Now let us cross the bridge. The large red house at the 
corner is our great inn, the Noseleigh Arms, kept by Mr. Tom Saunter a 
sporting character, and one of the Devonshire eleven. A little lurther 
you have the rectory, a nice old rambling house ; aud opposite to it the 
church, much desecrated by modem lath, plaster, and wnirewash. There 
is a subscription ou foot for restoring the edifice, but youug Noseleigh 
Lord Noseleigh's son, has rather dammed up the current of Ubei alityljy 
publishing a pamphlet in its favour so audaciously Pusejistical, that Mrs. 
Weitet's hair, as she declares, stood oil end ever since she read it, and 
she has talked ol nothing else for a month past. Indeed, the worthy lady 
has no particular reason for liking this production, ns the principal object 
of its horror and abuse is that generous action of her deceased husband io 
presenting his own garden-table as nu altar, and railing it with the very 
same materia's of which his new lawn fence was formed. Immediately 
abutting ou the churchyard, with oue window commanding the church 
and vestry-doors, is the tall, upright abode of Mr. Benjamin Collins. 

jP'- 18 a ^ a ^ lca ^ an 4 fk® plague of tha rector, the churchwardens, and 
all their subs. He opposes every rate, and periodically libels the curates 
ui the Western Herald. Why he is not a Dissenter everybody wonders. 

U is true that he ostentatiously patronizes the short, stout minister of the 
Baptist persuasion, who presides at Little Bethel; yet he still comes reg¬ 
ularly to morning and afternoon service. The most probable conjecture 
is, that were he debarred from the exercise of checking the lessons in the 
fly-leaf of (us Prayer-book, and takiag long notes of the sermon with the 
heretical sentiments conspicuously underlined, he would die outright for 
want of excitement. He has—this his worst enemies cannot deny—one 
very pretty daughter. There she is—Julia Collins, with the green para¬ 
sol, coming' out of the draper's Bhop! Her cantankerous old Fatherdotes 
on her, and she, as will presently be shewn, is romantic in her ideas and 
aristocratic in her tastes. You see she shakes hands with a weather-bea¬ 
ten gentleman in blue; that is Admiral Fyler, her father's great opponent 
and the High-Church, H:gh-Tory leader of Noseleigh. They walk past' 
and we bo v from the coach, which stops auou at the Red Lion to change 
horses. The passengers, bound like myself for Noseleigh, dismount; 
aud so, dear reader, as John, the family footman, is waiting for my carpet 
bag, L cannot be your eke,one to that even row of brick bouses above, 
where live the attorney and two surgeons, uor to tha pleasant region of 
vilfos beyond the town, with some of whose inhabitants this story has yet 

The dreaded interview with “ the governor” is now over, and we are 
qu'et again, I must, therefore, try to make yoa better acquainted with 
the rest ofi. j.. neighbours aud their concerns,—at least, so far as we have 
to do with them at present. We will begin with the Church, of course. 

In English country places—indeed, in great English cities, too—the staple 
subject of conversation with the congregation is the clergyman, his man¬ 
ner, his sermons, those disgracefully expensive bonnets his wife wears 
aud how in the name of wonder he can contrive too keep a horse on that 
income.' Unhappily for the Noseleigh congregation, tbeir clergyman is 
an unusually unfertile topic. In the first place, the Rev. John Smith is 
very well off, the living being worth considerably more than a thousand 
a-year. In the second place, he has absolutely no character at all_no¬ 

thing salient about him: all of him is as round, smooth, and plutty as a 
bladder. In early life he worked hard ut Cambridge, and is said to have 
made himself a very decently-educated mathematician. He was imme¬ 
diately elected fellow of his college, and there he waited doggedly on 
eating and drinking his fill at the hall table, until a good college living 
should fall to his share,—which event happened after he had vegetated 
twenty years in the celibatarian diguities, of his fellowship. Meanwhile 
he had lairly run to seed—the slang expression being literally true in his 


He was a bold fellow, though, on occasion, and nearly got knocked down, 
by the choleric old admiral, in spite of that gentleman's respect for his 
doth, for protesting against the introduction of cards and punch after a 
private meeting ot some charitable society at the Fylers’. But with 
certain middle-aged gentlewomen he was an idol. For be it known, that 
from the visit of a Miss Elizabeth Travers to her aunt’s at Clapham, 
where she was introduced to Mr. Wilberforce, there sprang ten thousand 
woes to Noseleigh. This lady, ou her return, was found to have given up 
all thought of matrimony, alter which she had previously been a tolera¬ 
bly energetic aspirant, and to have taken to herself Instead a desire for pros- 
elytism which seemed perfectly maniacal- In her parlour there immediate¬ 
ly formed itself the nucleus of what is called the ■‘serious” party at Nose¬ 
leigh. Iu less than six months after this original sitting, the “ serious” 
and “worldly” sections of the town and that district stood apart, “like 
rocks that have been rent asunder. ’ Strifes and divisions were as rife 
as scandal had been before. Miss Travers and the set who held the 
Wednesday prayer-meetings at her house publicly declared that, in their 
view, the whist-club, which had Thursday stances at Mrs. Welter’s, was 
composed of little better than castaways. Poor Mrs, Welter and her 
friends—chiefly married ladies, who liked to talk of their miseries over 
their cards—retorted with sneers, sarcasms, aud inuendoes respecting 
Miss Travers’ former tastes and pursuits. But they were being fairly 
and rapidly beaten. The young ladies turned against their mothers in a 
body, and when Miss Travers persuaded old Smith to engage Mr. Slo* 
man on a direct, recommendation from Clapham, there seemed no limits 
to the success which was to attend her proselytising. Mrs. Welter was 
in a fair way to retire to Bath, leaving the field shut against all dissipa¬ 
tion, but that of a yearly trip to attend the May meetings at Exeter 
Hall. 

The tide ebbed, however, when Mr. Sloman rather unexpectedly mar¬ 
ried the heiress of the rich retired glover, and went off to lead a fashion¬ 
able congregation at Brighton. Smith was beating about for a enrate, 
and with not mnch prospect of success, when there came to him a letter 
from Lord Noseleigh, then resident in Paris, begging him to excuse his 
(Lord N.’sJ suggesting a person to supply the vacant post, but that he 
had been persuaded by his son, a young man at Oxford, to asehis influence 
in favour of a Mr. Dashwood. The gentleman in question, Lord Nose¬ 
leigh added, was a great friend of his son’s, and was said by him to have 
a decided ecclesiastical vocation. Though his lordship had, never been 
seen in Noseleigh within the memory ol the oldest inhabitant, there was 
no man in the place who was not ready to bring him “ earth and water,” 
on his knees, if need were. So the rector accepted Mr- Dashwood at 
once, who arrived in less thau a fortnight. On the very first Sunday he 
struck his flock dumb with amazemeut. Having only heard the word 
“ Traotarianisin” in dim and distant murmurs, the effect, when it burst on 
them in the concrete with bowings, Gregorian tone, and surplice, was 
electrical. People had hardly recovered breath enough to talk about it 
iu the week, before another blow, worse thau the last, took it quite away 
on the ensuing Sunday. I believe Miss Travers was firmly persuaded 
that the Prince of Darkness had come among us in the guise of a m>od* 
looking gentleman, with a long, straight-out, black coat, no shirt-collar 
and a shaven crown. For myself I was chiefly amused to see ihe odd 
alteration which Oxford influences had effected in that kind of character 
which usually goes to a 11 good sort of a fellow.” Mr. Dasliwood’s face 
and some of his expressions testified that his amusements had at one pe¬ 
riod ol his life been more unecclesiastical than at present; indeed, thou 
there could not be a doubt of his sincerity, one sometimes believed, per¬ 
force, that a few of his actions Bprang from an. unconscious, but unextin- 
gnisbed spirit of “ loikinx,” 

The more the “serious” people declaimed against him. the more out¬ 
rageous he became. Still you must not suppose that he lmd no purtizans 
The admiral, though not a littio puzzled at fiist by the coolness with 
which the now comer treated true-blue Protestantism, was still dis¬ 
posed to be well affected towards any one who called himself a Hirii- 
Churchman. He had hated Mr. Slomau far too cordially not to like tLe 
profession of prmciples which that gentleman and his disciples would 
have voted Anathema Maranatha. Mrs. Welter, too—this was before 
Tom Noseleigh’s great offence—saw at once the advantage given her by 
the new light. She had been defeated purely for want nl some principle 
to defend, and now here was Mr. Dashwood openly declaring that the 
prejudice against cards and dancing was an ungracious remnant of Puri¬ 
tanism ! Indeed, Mr. DaBliwood was ready to open the door to more 
amusement than even this good lady could sanction, for, although he was 
awfully ascetic on Fridays, he deliberately proposed to her one day that 
the whist club should meet on the evening of the weekly feast-day viz. 
Sunday. But the fear of Miss Travers was before the eyes ol Mrs Wel¬ 
ter, aided perhaps by some recollection of Mr. Welter’s sermons- but 
nevertheless, a fast alliance rapidly formed between the late rector’s wi¬ 
dow and Mr. Dashwood, to the great profit of the former. The basis of 
agreement was chietly a change of names. The whist-club, the chess- 
club, &c. took the appellations of sundry Anglo-Saxon Saints. The old 
• Ladies Lytng-in and Baby-Linen Charity,” which wus nearly extinct 
owing to the more widely extended popularity of Miss Travers’ rival 
“Society for the Conveisiou of the Negroes of the Gold Coast,” wes now 
baptized the “Guild of our BleBsed Lady,” its symbol, B. V. M.,ia white- 
headed pins on a white-satin pincushion, being ostentatiously exposed on 
the drawing-room tables of the members. All these were strokes of 
real genius. The young ladies came rapidly round again to Mrs. Welter’s 
side; and, in spite of a rumour industriously disseminated by Miss Tra¬ 
vers, that the curate at an archery meeting once engaged a lady for the 
next waltz but one, departed to church, despatched the daily service, and 
then returned to fulfil his engagement—in Bpite of all this, things went 
so swimmingly with Mr Dahswood, that altar-cloths were fast supplant¬ 
ing Berlin-woolwork throughout Noseleigh,and the country round about. 
Indeed, but lor an unlucky accident, we might in time have come to nun¬ 
neries aud sisterhoods of charity, or even so roused public opinion and 
Tom Noseleigh’s feelings, that Lord Noseleigh, in a fit of penitence for 
his ancestors sacrilegious misdeeds, might possibly have been induced to 
restore Noseleigh Abbey to its ancient and sacred uses. But, alas for the 
freaks which destiny plays with lofty aims! one day Mr. Dashwood 
thought proper to celebrate the festival of St. Slawkenbergins, the patron 
saint of Noseleigh, at a holy well two miles out of the town. The chil¬ 
dren of the charity-school went in procession to the place, where a re¬ 
past of cakes and ale was prepared for them. The surgeon’s apprentice 
who acted as acolyte, is supposed to have doctored the beer—"at any rate* 
the youthlul assembly was brought back to Noseleigh in three carts and" 
a direful state ot intoxication ; and so strongly was the public feeling 
aroused by these circumstances, or at least the feeling of that vn'gor pub¬ 
lic to which the paients of the school children belonged, that Mr. Dash¬ 
wood, alter being four times pelted down the High Street, and once 
ducked in the Nose, was obliged to quit Noseleigh for ever—in the very 
moment of victory. 1 J 

The variations of opinion respecting the curate’s proceedings failed to 
make the smallest impression on the sleepy nature of our rector 
till his morale was touched through his physique. In other words, he got 
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pelted himself one evening, and threupon grew very noxious for Mr. 
X)aahwood’a departure When that gentleman did aotually resign, he 
immediately determined that the next person to whom he delegated the 
pastoral office should neither be one who would get into aorapes, like 
Mr. Daahwood, nor one who would rebuke his good dinners by inuendoes 
conveyed through a self-denying grace, like Mr. Sloman. For some 
tipie he did the whole duty of his parish without assistance, thereby 
turning into actual agony the hope deferred with wbioh each of the two 
parties in Noseleigh looked forward to the coming of the next curate, 
each expecting a partisan to aide with or an enemy to combat. The ut¬ 
ter absence of anything prononet in Mr. Smith, drove us to seek excite¬ 
ment in critic an of his curates, and now there was no food to satisfy our 
cravings. Smith waB a stone, when we were asking for bread, and would 
have put up with a serpent. Happily for us his personal reign terminated 
in a month, for his unusual exertions bronght on a severe attack of gout- 
Never having suffered five minutes’ pain in his life, he was almost out of 
bis wits. Without losing a day, he posted to London and aaw Cham¬ 
bers and Brodie. One or other of them hinted that Wiesbaden might 
suit him; and accordingly Smith settled to start for Wiesbaden in a fort¬ 
night,—the only obstacle in the way of his going at once being the want 
of a carat©. As the readiest method of supplying himself, he advertised 
in a Church newspaper for a clergyman of moderate views, to take charge 
of a large country parish for three months—terms fifty pounds aud the 
use of a comfortable parsonage-bouse. 

The next day but one came the following answer:— 

The Honourable and Reverend Frederick Cavendish has perceived the Rev. 

]1, A.'b advertisement in the- Gazette. Though Mr. Cavendish has never 

been in the active exercise of bis profession, on which he is not dependant, be 
would not object to take the charge of the cure in question for a limited period. 
Terms are not material in Mr. Cavendish’s case. 

Grafton Hotel, London. 

Though the rector, mindful of former curates’ escapades, has determined 
to make careful inquiry respecting the applicants in answer to hiB adver¬ 
tisement, yet this note looked so well, and he himself was so anxious to 
be off, that he closed with Mr. Cavendish at once. 

On the morning of the third day after the acceptance had been sent, 
Mtf- Smith and lady departed for Wiesbaden; and in the evening of the 
same day Mr. Cavendish reached the Noseleigh Anns in a post-chaise and 
nair. 

CHAPTER II. 

Our now curate arrived on a Monday—nearly a whole week before Ins 
powers and peculiarities could be tested in the pulpit. This was vexa¬ 
tions ; but he wonld, of course, call on his principal parishioaers, and 
great was the speculation as to the household which would be first hon¬ 
oured with a visit. The “ Honourable” prefixed to his name had doue 
its work, and more than one family bore deadly malice to its neighbours, 
because their position in society entitled them potentially to au earlier 
call. Lnckily, very luokily, as the event proved, for Mr. Cavendish, he 
selected the Collinses as the first recipients of his attentions. It is, we 
mh*t confess, not improbable that the form of Julia Collins may have 
caught his eye, as she stood ia the luge bay-window of her lather’s house 
overlooking the churchyard. However, it was certainly fortunate be 
paid his first visit there. That old Radical, Collins p&rt, already exaspe¬ 
rated by the departure of his periodical victim in the Western Herald, 
Mr. Daahwood, nad been growling maledictions ever since he heard that 
hie successor was an Honourable, and of “ moderate views.” Failing 
the ordinary objects of his attack, he would probably have been driven 
to seek other and new ones, and might accordingly have considerably 
spoiled, as my story will show, the career of Our New Curate in Nobo- 
leigh. Bat this preference in visiting conciliated him altogether, he be¬ 
ing no less sensitive to Mr. Cavendish’s rank than is usual with gentle¬ 
men of his politics. He received Mr. Cavendish even civilly, aid not 
sneer at the Church, and took great pains to enlighten his visitor as to 
the state of the battle then being fought between the North Devonshire 
Company and the London and Ilfracombe Direct Atmospheric. Since 
this great contest just then agitated deeply the public mind of Noseleigh, 
I may as well take the opportunity or mentioning, that the partialities 
of onr town were altogether enlisted on the side of the Direct Atmos- 
pherio, which had promised na a station in the middle of the market¬ 
place, and carriage of onr produce to London at next to nothing. Mr. 
Collins, partly because he liked to fly in the face of his neighbours, warm¬ 
ly supported the pretensions of the North Devonshire, not countenancing 
it the less because it promised to spoil by its station that view of which 
Noeeleighans were so prottd. It was something to have the ear of a person 
likely to be as influential as the Hon. Mr. Cavendish; and accordingly old 
Collins discoursed a way on traffic, carriage, and so forth, for the best part ol 
half-an-hour, to the considerable discontent of his daughter, who wished to 
draw out the handsome gentleman beside her on more familiar topics. 
Mr. Cavendish listened attentively, occasionally making remarks oa the 
rival railways which old 0. thought surprisingly pertinent for a clergy¬ 
men, and then, turning to Jalia, made some observation oa the scenery of 
Noseleigh. This was the common cement of a conversation respecting 
scenery in general, aud Devonshire scenery in particular, which was be¬ 
coming rather dangerous in reference to the curate’s popularity with the 
lady’s father (for old Collins, though he let his daughter utter as much 
rapturous nonsense as she pleased, had yet been of late beyond measure 
irritated by the scenery_argument against the North Devonshire station), 
wb«u Mr. Cavendish, with consummate skill, effected a diversion apropos 
of the word Devonshire. 

“ You know,” said he, " we Cavendishes are natnrally biassed in favour 
of everything connected with Devonshire." 

This masterly allusion to the aristocratic head of his house, fairly over¬ 
came both father and daughter, and Mr. Cavendish rase to depart with 
the very visible tokens of an unconditional surrender before him. 

I need not detail the particulars of the ronnd of visits which the new 
curate paid in the course of the week. Suffice it to say, that in every 
house no displayed the greatest strategetical skill, adapting bimself to the 
partialities and slipping past the prejudices of the inmateB in a way that 
was quite _ wonderful. Incase of difficulty, the association of Devon¬ 
shire with its duke became the ready subject of au alluaioD, and proved 
uniformly irresistible with his hearers. Bat it was manifest that be was 
disinclined to commit himself to any opinion on the religions controversies 
which distracted the place. This was unsatisfactory to us in the warmth 
of onr partisanship, but, of coarse, Sunday must decide the points in 
doubt. Well, Sunday came, and Mr. Cavendish—a tall, good-looking 

f entleman, with black whiskers, and altnoBt nnclericatly bushy, and a 
©en expression of face—mounted the reading-desk, and read the pray¬ 
ers uncommonly well on the whole, though a little natural nervousness 
caused him to make a few mistakes. Then came the sermon. The yeung 
ladies looked out the text with moet unsparing vigour; and the contro¬ 
versialists set themselves to decide whether they were to have a friend or 
an enemy. Bat the sermon at once disappointed, pleased, and edified ns 
all- It contained no word on Tractarianism, Protestantism, or any other 
*• word of fear.” . It was a learned, elaborate, and almost vituperative 
attack on the Unitarians. Here and there it contained an expression, 
which a critic would have perhapB objected to as hardly drawn from the 
well of English nndefiled, and in its general complexion it was rather too 
rhetorical. Bat it was decidedly striking; and most of us left the Church 
Very nearly convinced that the Unitarian controversy was the great qnes- 
tionof the day, and that the polemics of Noseleigh had up to the present 
moment been exerted against shadows. There was not a Unitarian in 
the place, so we were for once unanimous; and Mr. Collins, whose friend 
the stout Baptist minister had been aggravated by the Unitarians in some 
matter connected with Lady Hewley’s Charity, was disposed to be 


But there was one thing in Mr. Cavendish's performance which not 
little surprised and startled myself and a few more of the congregatio 
Every now and then—three times, I should say, in the course of this b< 
moo—he stopped Bhort at the end of an argumentative passage, and, aft 
a little hesitation, gave utterance to uncouth sounds for the apace of hi 
a minute—sounds which might be taken from the High Dutch or Cher 
kee Indian tongues, bat which certainly belonged to no language wi 
which ordinary people are acquainted. It was, of course, impossib 
that an incident so extraordinary should not be remarked upon. Son 
ascribe it to an affection of the throat: others (few in number—but w 
not Miss Travers among them 1) spoke uneasily among themselveB abc 
“ Irving” and *• unknown toDgnes”—and, indeed, had not the rap 
growth of Mr. Cavendish’s popularity drowned all cavils, and every c 
nisi of his perfection, this laBt insinuation might have come to son 
thing. 

It ended, however, ui nothing hut a little tranient surprise. Form 
self, I suspended my judgment, for the exercise of which I bad no ve 
early opportunity, since, although the same peculiarity was observable 
all Mr. Cavendish’s sermons on Unitarianism (and he preached a seriei 
I left Noseleigh the day after his first exhibition for three weeks. 

I'found on my return that there had occurred in Noseleigh evei 
which baffled all comprehension; the whole face of society was change 
Paris before and alter the great 24th of February was a joke to it. A 
opr new curate was the magician who had effected it all. The first thi 
I heard was, that the “ Society for the Conversion of the Negroes of t 
Gold Coast,” and the " Guild of our Blessed Lady” had disappeared 


they were united—amalgamated ; their junction was to be formally an¬ 
nounced and ratified at a meeting in the rectory drawing-room that very 
evening. By what miracles of persuasion Mr. Cavendish had brought 
about this astonishing result I cannot say. I only heard the fact nakealy 
announced. “ Can it bo,” thought I, " that the societies are to unite on 
the basis of assisting the nogresses at their aceouehenenls ? Bat, no! the 
new association had nothing that looked like obstetrical in its appellation. 
Pincushions and B. V. M. Gad vanished for ever. We were henceforth, 
we of Noseleigh, to be the parents of the 11 Church of England Philan¬ 
thropic Association,” a society which in its ultimate developement might 
be expected to embrace the world. Neither the negroes nor the “ ladies 
who loved their lords” of Noseleigh were to be forgotten. A separate 
branch was to exercise its functions in each of these departments. Bat 
not these only, but every one throughout the whole extent of the uni¬ 
verse who laboured under any bodily or mental ill was to be the subject 
of the society’s solicitude Universal philanthropy, conducted' on the 
principles of the Church of England, was to be its characteristic object 
—this had for a week past been matter of general agreement, the details 
being reserved for fa tare settlement. 

I went to the meeting at the rectory, and heard Mr, Cavendish deliver 
an eloquent and touching address. In his peroration he was magnificent. 
“ To adopt,” said he, “ the language usually employed in the description 
of highly useful but more secular undertakings, onr society will have its 
terminus in Noseleigh, its trank line will pass at once through Afric&and 
Australia, its branch lines will permeate the world. It will throw open 
to the philanthropic public the dense vegetation of Australian error, the 
yet unworked mines of immorality in Timbuctoo. Civilization will be 
conveyed from Noseleigh to regions which have only to know it to appre¬ 
ciate it, and the return carriage will bring back to ns the gratitude of 
converted millions. The demand will create a yet undreamed of supply, 
the supply will ever call iorth new demands. And to the enlightened 
originators of this great and spirited undertaking, it may confidently be 
expected to prodace a profit beyond the anticipations of the most san¬ 
guine speculation in the admiration and imitation of our country and the 
universal world.” 

The rapture of his auditors was unbounded—nay. was hardly checked 
when the collection of subscriptions began, Mr. Collins actually headed 
the list with a donation of 201,, which he ostentatiously threw down on 
the table; the admiral followed with the same sum; others with propor¬ 
tionate amounts,—even Mrs. Welter, with what she called her mite. 
The subscriptions amounted to 60 or 70 1. 

'• Who shall be treasurer 1” said Mr. Cavendish. 

“ Better pay it into Glyn and Co.,” answered the cautious Mr. Collins. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Cavendish, with a Bmile, “my bankers! Suppose I 
draw a cheque on them, and they will credit ns to the amount.” 

And the curate took from a desk one of Glyn’s cheque-books, and drew 
the cheque accordingly. But hardly one of ns, as we stood over him, 
could help seeing that it was for 2001. Had Mr. Cavendish wanted any¬ 
thing to add to his popularity, the combined delicacy and generosity of 
this proceeding wonld have completely done his work. 

There was, however, yet another way for Mr. Cavendish’s reputation 
to extend itself. I found that he had not been long in Noseleigh before 
he proved himself as consummate and far-seeing a man of business as he 
was an accomplished and liberal gentleman. A very few days after his 
arrival he announced himself a thorough going supporter of Mr. Collins’s 
views on railway matters; he repudiated the Direct Atmospheric alto, 
gether, Such a course was directly at variance witn the strongest pro¬ 
possessions of the Noseleigh public, and tbe curates fame was apparently 
in the greatest danger. But see the result. In less than a week there 
arrived authentic intelligence that the Direct London and Ilfracombe had 
proved a bubble, aud burst irreparably. The chairman hod fled to Bou¬ 
logne, the secretary and deposits were not forthcoming, and the provi¬ 
sional committee-men were shown to have been men ot straw. Noseleigh 
Was mad with rage at the way in which it had been treated ; the railway 
witnesses, who had volunteered to come np and prove the traffic-tables, 
found themselves mulcted of their promised expenses and deprived of 
their anticipated trip; the station in the market-place was loBt for ever; 
and, above all, the whole of the iahabitants lelt that they had been made 
fools of. 

However, abuse of the Direct Atmospheric sooniost itself in admiration 
of the curate’s prescience. People seemed not to know how to ascribe 
too many faculties and powers to this Admirable Crichton—this compound 
of wisdom and goodness. As to the gentleman himself, he disclaimed 
all merit in the matter. “ It was Mr. Collins’s good Bense, Mr. Collins’s 
clear explanations of the state oi the case, which had led him to express so 
publicly and positively his distrust oi the London and Iifra'combe.” 
Slowly, but surely, Mr.' Collins began to share the curate's popularity. 
The Noseleigh vestry had already found that this plague of their meetings 
and scrutinizer of their misdeeds had been completely disarmed. Mr. 
O. was now as gentle with them as a lamb, and the relief was inexpressi¬ 
ble. The speakers were not now called to order every five minates, the 
annual rate was passed without opposition, and the churchwardens es¬ 
caped being libelled in the Western Herald. I think I may say that so 
altered was the general opinion of Mr. Collins, that peoplo were even 
becoming reconciled to a fact which was daily getting more evident—the 
increasing admiration for Julia Collins on the part of the aristocratic cu¬ 
rate. People did whisper, “ What will his family say 1” bat they did not 
write anonymous information to the Dake of Devonshire, as would with¬ 
out doubt have been tbe case under like circumstances a month before. 
And In a few days more a piece of news almost raised Mr. Collins to the 
level of Mr. Cavendish, The North Devonshire, to whom the field was 
now quite open, announced that they would grant some concessions as to 
the course of their line which had been demanded by tbe inhabitants of 
Noseleigh, but which the Company had refused to make, irritated, with¬ 
out doubt, by the support accorded to their rivals of the London and Il¬ 
fracombe. The Noselelghans, who had no right or reason to expect any 
thing of the kind, were overjoyed; and it was simultaneonsly reported 
that the Company had yielded exclusively at the instance of Mr. Collins. 
The curate took advantage of the excitement to propose that a subscrip¬ 
tion should be opened fur the purchase of a piece of plate to be presented 
to tbe old gentleman, and so opportunely was the proposal made, that it 
was received with acclamation. Fifty pounds were subscribed at once, 
although not a seal could have supposed that the parses of Noseleigh 
could or would have disgorged such a sum, after seventy pounds bad 
been collected only a week before. But so it was, and the plate was or¬ 
dered by Mr. Cavendish of a London silversmith whom he patronised. I 
saw it when it arrived—a broad salver, ornamented with elaborately 
worked arabesques. A few only of the privileged were permitted to in¬ 
spect it while it lay at the reotory awaiting the inscription. But these 
few told all their friends in confidence that the salver, to judge from its size 
and splendour, must have cost nearer a hundred and fifty than fifty pounds. 

Thus did our new carato heal tbe bitterest of distractions which had 
reut society in Noseleigh—that caused by the nniveranl antagonism of Mr. 
Oollins. I should exhaust the patience of my readers it I detailed to 
them all the various other strifes, heats, and divisions to which his sooth- 
iug influence was applied. Mingled dexterity, good temper, and liberal¬ 
ity, performed tbe feat. As an instance of the delicate manner in which 
be employed this last agency. I will just allude to his condnctin reference 
to one of what may be called the smaller cross-divisions of tbe place, and 
1 mention it particularly on account of an interesting circumstance which 
accompanied it. There were, and all in the town, two rival drapers’ 
shops, almost the only case with us of opposition trading. The rarity ol' 
such rivalry made us all portizans of one or the other interest—customers, 
and staunch ones, of either Oodfiab or Macsilkie. It is hardly credible, 
bat so waB the fact, that not a few of his flock were auxious for the gen¬ 
erous and influential curate to pronounce in favour of one shop or the 
other. Before Mr. Cavendish bad been long in Noseleigh, he was inveig¬ 
led on frivolous pretences into the two establishments successively. £le 
bought gloves in one and a pocket-haudkerchief ia the other, and exam 
ined a number of other articles in both. It so happened that be express¬ 
ed great admiration of some handsome damasks which each Bbop was 
making its show article. He really could not decide between them: 
both were perfect of their kind; Macsilkie’s were exUemely chaste, 
Codfish’s the richest he had seen. He really wished his mother conid 
see them; perhaps one might do for the curtains of the library, and the 
other for those of a third drawing-room at Masborongh Castle. It was 
curious that his mother was famishing those rooms, and had been partic¬ 
ularly disappointed in the damask sabmitted to her. These remarks 
were devoured by the shopmen and the ladies who had persuaded him 
to enter the shops. For they at once and surely settled tbe question, 
which bad been earnestly agitated in Noseleigh, respecting the individu¬ 
al family of Cavendishes to which Mr. Cavendish belonged. It was now 
beyond doubt that he was the son of Lord Kiogelana, of Masborough 
Castle, in Yorkshire. The Towu Library bad a Burke’s Peerage, which 
shewed at once that Frederick D'Arcy Cavendish was the second son ol 
that nobleman, in holy orders; and that the eldest son, by a former marri¬ 
age, was forty three years old, married and childless. This exciting 
news spread in all directions, nor did it fail to reach Messrs. Macsilkie 
and Codfish, since that very evening two targe parcels arrived almost sim¬ 
ultaneously at the rectory, each directed to the Bight Honourable Lord 


Viscount Kingsland, Masborongh Castle, Yorks, “ care of the Hon. and 
Rev. Frederick Cavendish, On approval.” 

Meanwhile it was perfectly manifest to all who concerned themselves 
in the matter—which category inoladed pretty nearly everybody in the 
place—that things were coming to a crisis between the carato and Julia 
Collins. Every evening be might be seen crossing the road ostensibly to 
the church and church-yard, but the visit always ended in his being invi¬ 
ted through the bay-window by old Collins to come in and drink tea. 
Nor did he ever leave the house of his entertainer before ten o'clock 
sometimes not before midnight. ‘ ; 

As yon lingered under the window, you conid hear Julia's voice raised 
in singing her favourite songs, and then the curate’s deep bass modulated 
to soft accord, as be expressed his enthusiastic approval. One person 
moreover, reported that he had been sitting one beautiful summer even¬ 
ing—of course through the merest aocident—on & grave-stone below the 
Collins’ window, una that it had been quite impossible for him to avoid 
ovf^iearing a speech of Mr. Cavendish's, addressed to some lady by his 
side, in the course of which the blue sky, night, and twilight, were com- 
pared to blue eyeB, black eyes, and grey eyes, and the preference was 
pointedly given to the last As Julia’s eyes were most undoubtedly grey, 
it was impossible to escape tbe application. To say tbe truth, 1 have 
since learned, and may with confidence inform the reader, that the co- 
rate’s homage had completely turned the pour girl’s head. What with 
his appearance, bis sormons, bis popularity, and his prospective coronet, 
he seemed to her more worthy of heaven than earth. Still, openly as 
bis admiration was expressed, it was long bofore he made a positive de- 
cluration. Over and over again she recalled to mind his language—his 
passionate language. Could there be any doubt of his attachment ? No, 
it was impossible. Why then delay the full expression of his feelings t 
She had it. It mast be so. His family were doubtless opposing the 
match. A thousand visions of haughty aristocrats fathers, meekly an¬ 
gelic, persecuted young ladies,spirited, dovoted,disinherited sons; ideas 
which two years of strenuous novel-reading had engendered and nourish¬ 
ed, crowded into her mind at once. She felt herself a heroine'—she felt 
equal to any amount of persecution—she would bear any thing for Au 
take; and, just as she had thus concluded, he stood before her. He had 
stepped through the window from the churchyard, and was looking at 
her with an expression of face compounded to her eye of mingled tender* 
ness and sorrow. He threw himself inio a chair, and remained for a few 
momenta gazing at the delicate hand which was carelessly placed on an 
arm of the sofa. Then, raising his eyes to her face, he said, with some 
agitation,— 

“Julia—may I—if I dared-and then he stopped. It was too 

much for her. She burst into tears, Mr, Cavendish’s agitation increas¬ 
ed, and he attempted—rather clumsily, it must be confessed—to console 
her. But Jalia’s resolution was taken, and, after a few deep-drawn sobs, 
she commenced with tolerable firmness,— 

“ Mr. Cavendish—Frederick—I know all. Your father—your noble 
father—has forbidden your presence here. Go—leave me forever—I am 
not worthy of the sacrifice you would make for me.’’ 

This generous devotedness apparently overpowered the curate. Fora 
short time he made no reply, but in the end she felt his arm steal round 
her waist. 

“ Julia,” said he, “ adorable Julia, hear me. All is not yet lost—I may 
yet persuade—” 

But Mr. Collins’ step was heard ontside the door. Mr. Cavendish drew 
a ring trom her finger, replaaed it by the glittering diamond he himself 
wore, imprinted a kiss on her unresisting lips, and vanished through the 
window by which he had entered. 

It did not at all surprise Julia Ooliins when she heard next day that he 
bad announced bis intenti >n of leaving Noseleigh for London, ana remain¬ 
ing till Saturday. The pretext for his departure was as follows. Soma 
most daring robberies had been effected in the neighbourhood and out- 
skirts of Noseleigh. Major Grafters’ honBe had been broken into. and 
the plate carried off; nay, even Mrs. Welter’s cottage had been stripped 
of the silver tea-servioe which the iahabitants of Noseleigh presented to 
her husband, the late rector, on the thirtieth anniversary of his incum¬ 
bency. This last robbery was attended by circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity, the robbers having severely beaten and stunned Mr. Cavendish’s 
own groom, who had been kindly sent by him to sleep in the house as a 
protection. Everybody was frightened, and Mr. Collins took upon him¬ 
self to secure the presence of a famous London police-officer. Mr. Ca¬ 
vendish thought even stronger measures necessary, and publicly stuted 
that the great object of his visit to London was the comnmnicatiem of 
these atrocities to the Secretary of State, with whom he waB acquainted. 
But Jnlia knew better what was the real cause of his absence. He was 
gone to plead with Lord Kingsland, and she trembled as she thought of 
the violent scene at that moment transacted between them; of the proud, 
obdurate father, the firm, but respectful bou ; of the prayers, the threats 
of disinherision, the maledictions lavished on her bead. 

Bat ahe exerted herself to seem indifferent; and it was with n melan¬ 
choly interest that she went in the evening to a Urge tea-party at Miss 
Travers’ house, partly convened for the purpose of exhibiting a couvertad 
Jew (the early first fruits of the Church of England Philanthropic Associa- 
tiori,) bat mainly in order to devise some little mark ot attention to be 
shewn, or some little memento to be presented, to the all-popular curate 
on bis return. When the guests met, a thousand proposals were made 
and rejected. Several looked well, bat were viewed askance as being 
too expensive. Indeed the master-mind and persuasive powers of Mr. 
Cavendish were wanting, the fountain of liberality appeared dried up, 
and the ancient thrift of the Noselelghans pressed down the elasticity of 
their generous inclinations. Miss Travers seemed to feel this, and rightly 
judging that n man’s absence is sometimes best supplied by materiaL ob- 
jects savouring of his presence, she determined to produce, for the in¬ 
spection of the company, in spite of the positive prohibition of the curate, 
the salver deBtiued to be presented to Mr. Collins, with n private view of 
which she had been indulged. It had been sent to her house from the 
rectory at her earnest uud persevering solicitation, though with an express 
pledge that it should be shown to no one. Nevertheless, she yielded tu 
the temptation; and no sooner had she gently hinted that it was in her 
possession, than the choras of requests to see it was so load and so uni¬ 
versal, that she was at once compelled to have it brought into the room. 
It oame in its oaken case, and there was a burst of admiration os they 
gazed on its broad and resplendent surface. Those who had been stand¬ 
ing at the sides of the room crowded round the table; and among them 
the converted Israelite, whose eyes sparkled with eagerness almost un- 
Christian at the sight of silver plate. He bent over it, and pored into it; 
then starting back, in a. tone of unmitigated disgust and astonishment he 
exclaimed, 

“s’HXLr mi, it’s hb.lbs.ta!’’ 

CHAPTER HI. 

So it was albata; and very shortly the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Caven¬ 
dish himself tarned oat to be base metal. 

In the afternoon of the day after the revelation related above, the ex¬ 
pected, official from Bow Street arrived, charged not only wi h the 
mission of investigating the robberies which had taken place, but also 
with that of apprehending the secretary of the defunct London and Ilfra¬ 
combe Direct Atmospheric Railway, who was reported at head-quarters 
to be masquerading as a clergyman at Noseleigh. 

Yes, it was so. Onr new curate was nothing more than o swindler. 

After the evaporation of the London and Ilfracombe, he had sought about 

where to beBtow himself and the deposits until the next American steam- 
er should sail. Invited probably by the greenness of the Noseloighaus 
in patronizing bo enthusiastically hiB railway schemo, ho hud determin¬ 
ed to quarter himself on them for a lew weeks. Mr. Smith s advertise- 
men r , which happened to catch his eye, decided the character in which 
he was to figure. His preparation for the ministry consisted sole.y in 
walking into Messrs. Wiley and Putnam’s shop in Waterloo Place and 
purchasing a volume of American sermons, the authorship of which ho 
shrewdly supposed was not likely to be detected at Noseleigh. It hap¬ 
pened that be pitched upon the publication of a Boston divine written 
with all the energy of local polemics against the Socinian sect, which, ns onr 
renders are, perhaps, aware, is gradually numbering among its adherents 
all the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. There was one piece of ill- 
luck in the selection. The orthodox author bad weighted tbe most con¬ 
vincing of his argumentative paragraphs with quotations from the Greelc, 
by way of making them fly steadily, and driving them more closely 
home. Mr. Cavendish's early education not having qualified him lor 
the interpretation of the learned languages, and it being besides matter 
of great doubt with him whether the Greek was not the essential part ot 
what he was reading, he supplied the place of the quotations with sun¬ 
dry inarticulate mutterings, which he trusted the congregation wouW 
either not hear or would take for Greek as much as anything else. This 
was the solution of tbe Cherokee mystery. 

Tbe sainB, then, in Noseleigh of the Hon and Rev. Frederick Caven¬ 
dish alias Charles Stafford, Esq. (Hon. Sec._), alias Mr. William Hun¬ 
ker, alias Downy Bill, may be summed up as follows:— . - 

First of nil, bed and board for four weeks gratis, the bills being, 01 
course, unpaid. 
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Secondly, eeventy pounds, subscribed for the foundation of the Church 
of England Philanthropic Association. 

Thirdly, fifty pounds subscribed for Mr. Collins's piece of plate. 

Fourthly, two large paokages of valuable damask. „ , 

Fifthly and lastly—to the discredit of human nature —Julta uouuu t 

^Moreoverf Mr. Cavendish was supposed by the police-officer to know 
more of the robberies committed in despite of his toi-diiant groom (the 
missing actuary of the London and Iliracombe), than was quite accor¬ 
dant with the clerical character. ... 

Id exchange for the money and valuables carried off, the Noseleignans 
bad in band, 1st, a cheque for 200/. on Glyn, Halifax, and Co., taxon 
from a genuine cheque-book, returned with “ no effects' marked on it, 
all the funds of the London and Ilfracombe having been drawn out by 
the chairman and secretary some weeks ago ; 2d, a salver of patent regis¬ 
tered albata plate, value two pounds, ten shillings ; 3d, a diamond, value 
three shillings and sixpence, in the possession of Miss Collins. 

It is needless to say that Lord Kmgsland indignantly repudiated, tor 
himself and his son, Frederick Cavendish, all connexion with Our new 

That ingenious gentleman escaped aorosa the Atlantic in safety. The 
expected arrival of the policeman frightened him away a day belore 
his time; but, luckily for him, the incredulity olthe people of Hoseleigb 
was so great as to stagger for awhile his pursuers. They remained on the 
spot so long, that the steamer had sailed before their return to London 

on hiB track. .. , . __ , - 

He weat, but he left us sadder and wiser men. We were ashamed to 
return at once to our old bickerings. Mr. Collins was ashamed to vituper¬ 
ate Miss. Travers had not the face to anathematize, and, though the 
Ghureh of England Philanthropic was allowed to pass silently into obli- 
on, the Guild of Our Lady andthe Gold Ooast 8ociety had no heart to re¬ 
sume their antagonism. We havo been more knowiag and leas uncharita¬ 
ble ever since. 
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PEDLER MOLLY AND PRETTY JANE. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


BY MBS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


Amongst no class of the community, within the : Molly” was her professional appellation, but by those 
range of my observation, has the march of improve- acquainted with her history and with the true worth of 
ment been more signally manifest than that of the her character, she was always respectfully referred to 
itinerant venders of small wares. The pedlers of my as the Widow Slade. 

early day differed as much, collectively, with the A woman of middle age at the opening of my story, 
modem members of the calling, who traverse the she had devoted herself, since an early widowhood, to 
country in all the comforts of curtained and cushioned securing a decent competence for her declining years, 
carriages; hold forth the loudest on law, politics and and for her only child the means of fitting him for the 


religion in every bar-room discussion; usurp the 
highest seat at the farmer’s table, and scorn any title j 
beneath that of “traveling merchant,” as does the ! 
knave Autolycus, individually, with the philosophic 
hero of Wordsworth. Their social position among us 
was of the very lowest grade. There were too many 
demands for the possessor of an able body and a sound 
mind in the regular branches of commerce, and too 
few attractions in the exposure and precarious sub¬ 
sistence incident to a wandering life in a thinly settled 
region, to leave him much inducement to be found 
among the number. In consequence, it was resorted 
to, chiefly, by such as were debarred, through natural 
or accidental infirmity, from competition upon equal 
terms with their fellows. A trade’s-union of them 
would have borne a likeness to no assemblage on 
record, if, indeed, I except FalstafPs band of sub¬ 
stitutes—“the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace;” and the certainty of each bearing some un¬ 
fortunate peculiarity which could suggest a convenient 
sobriquet , abolished, with respect to them, the com¬ 
mon necessity of remembering patronymics. We 
had the “ one-eyed” and the “ one-armed,” the “ lisp¬ 
ing” and the “ limping pedlers;” “Ragged John”and 
“Rickety Joe,”and throughout their whole circuit 
they were known by no other designations. And yet 
they could have been much less readily dispensed 
with than their more pretending successors. Many a 
long, hard ride over rocks and through wildernesses 
did they save to the fair consumers of needles, tapes 
and pins; and many a cholic and toothache were 
soothed by their little vials of essences, when a visit 
from the far-off doctor could only have been thought 
of with anguish and despair. 

Wearisome and unsafe as was the occupation, it 
was not unfrequently assumed by females, though 
these were, in moral and personal standard, seldom 
superior to their competitors <#the other sex. But in 
my neighborhood there was one exception whom I 
would not, willingly, allow any lapse of years to dis¬ 
place from my memory ; for a more upright spirit than 
hers, or a more genial heart never triumphed over the 
selfish tendencies of a course of humble toil. “ Fedler 


vocation ofhis father—that of a schoolmaster. Summer 
and winter there were few days in which the light, 
active figure of Fedler Molly might not have been met 
on her accustomed round, ever neat, clean and suitably 
attired, and there were few houses that she frequented, 
in which her cheerful smile and her kind, dear voice 
were not gladly welcomed, for her conversation was 
as pleasant as her conduct was irreproachable. Even 
among the families who constituted the gentry of the 
district, a place was always freely allotted to her 
amidst their domestic circle, in consideration that, 
however homely might have been her tr aini ng, her 
appearance and whole bearing bespoke her a lady of 
Nature’s own patent 

The dwelling which Widow Slade occupied, and 
which it was a ruling object with her one day to call 
her own, was a cottage of the better class, a square, 
stone building divided into three apartments—two 
small chambers and a larger room into which they 
opened. In this outer room,' which, in the words of 
the old song, served “ for parlor, for kitchen and hall,” 
the pedler woman, one intensely cold morning in 
December, sat at breakfast The first snow of the 
season had come on the night before, and lay thick 
and unbroken on the surrounding fields, while heavy 
masses of leaden colored clouds, drifting wildly before 
the keen north wind, threatened to add another fall to 
its depth. But none of the external gloom had found 
entrance within the walls. The oaken floor, scoured 
with scrupulous niceness, was untarnished by a single 
footprint, and a crackling fire blazed in the cumbrous 
stove—an appliance of comfort, which at that period 
many a mansion far more-imposing could not boast. 
Before one of the widows, from which the frost-work 
had not yet quite melted away, was placed the little 
tabie, whose freshly ironed cloth as fairly rivaled in 
whiteness the snow without, as did the lustre of its 
pewter garniture that of a service of silver. The 
savory odor of a plate of plump, brown sausages, and 
the foam-like lightness of a wheaten loaf, the staples 
of the repast, testified to the skill of the hand *h«T had 
compounded them, while the exhalations of a tiny, 
black cofiee-pot betrayed the presence of a luxury 
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that, in those days, would hardly have been remarked 
on such a board without reprehension. But it was 
one in which Widow Slade seldom indulged, and 
never except when she needed its harmless stimulus 
against the fatigues of a tour of unusual IeDgth and 
difficulty. 

“ Well, Heaven be praised for a warm house and a 
bountiful meal!” she ejaculated, rising from the table 
with an expression of gratitude on her fresh, un¬ 
wrinkled face; “ if this world requires much care and 
hard work of me, it also yields me many blessings to 
be thankful for!” 

Her words were directed to her son, a tall, mature 
looking lad of fourteen or fifteen, whose strongly 
marked, though handsome features were singularly im¬ 
pressed with the character of turbulence and self-will. 
He was engaged in preparing a new rife for use, and 
occasionally alternated his employment, as if uncon¬ 
sciously, by tracing, with a pointed stick, the device 
on the broad side-plate of the stove, the tragedy of 
Judith and Holofemes, represented with the ana- 
choristic machinery of a stack of bayonets and a pile 
of cannon-balls, to give a warlike aspect to the tent. 
Without appearing to have noticed his mother’s 
address, he threw down the stick and said abruptly, 
“ I shall want some money to-day; if you are going 
out on your beat, be sure that you leave me some.” 

“ Money to-day!” she repeated, stopping with sur¬ 
prise in her occupation of removing the breakfast 
things; “where can you be going, George, that you 
will need money on such a day as this?” 

“ To the shooting-match at the Elk; there *s to be a 
famous one, and I want to win either the prize.bear, 
or a prime old turkey for our Christmas dinner.” 

“ One of the turkeys of our own feeding will do 
well enough for oar Christmas dinner, George, and as 
to the bear, I want no such beast about me. Besides, 
it is a bad habit for a boy like you to get into, this 
going to shooting-matches.” 

“Good or bad, I intend to go,” said the lad in¬ 
solently; “so you may as well leave me the money 
to pay for my chances; if you don 5 t choose to do it, I 
dare say I could find out where there is enough kept 
to answer my purpose.” 

The widow turned with a deep sigh to a window, 
and her eyes wandered vacantly over the wide ex¬ 
panse of snow before it, but after a moment they rested 
on a dwelling, the only one within sight of her own, 
which stood at the farther side of a trackless field, and 
her train of thought was changed 

“ Strange that I should have been so forgetful,” she 
observed, as if in self-reproach; “this is no time, 
George, to be disputing about your idle amusements, 
while a fellow creature near us may be in grievous 
want of our aid. I ought not to have neglected till 
this late hour my duty toward poor Margaret Wilmot. 
There is not a curtain drawn from her window, nor 
a curl of smoke rising from her chimney; perhapsshe 
is too weak to leave her bed, and is suffering for food 
and fire. I must go and look after her, though indeed 
it will be hard enough for me to spare the time. I 
promised to be at Colonel Melvin’s against twelve, 
with the white peeling ribbon for Miss Julia’s wedding- 
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dress, besides leaving the paregoric for old Madam 
Greely on the way. It will try my strength to the 
utmost to go that distance in three or four hours, over 
such roads, and I may not be able to keep my pro¬ 
mises at all if I tire myself out at the oSstart, by break¬ 
ing my way through a field knee deep with snow, to 
poor neighbor Wilmot’s. Ah!—there is a curtain 
raised, but now it is let down again—” 

“But the money—the money for the shooting- 
match,” interrupted George, impatiently, and with a 
pertinacity that showed his determination to carry his 
point 

His mother hesitated and then replied, as if relieved 
to be able to make her conscious weakness subservient 
to some good purpose; “If you unR go to the Elk, 
George, your nearest way will be by Margaret 
Wilmot’s. and on condition you do my errand there, 

I will gratify you this time in what you ask. Will 
you promise me to stop and do any tiring for her that 
she may require?” 

George carelessly nodded, and with a brightened 
countenance his mother prepared him for his mission. 
“ I shall put up some victuals for her,” said she; “ and 
you can give them into her own hand. Here is a 
loaf of bread with some rusks and cold meat for her¬ 
self, and a bottle of milk for the child. See that there 
is water plenty from the spring, and make a fire for 
her—a good one that will last awhile; and carry in 
wood enough to do till to-morrow. Should she be so 
much worse as to need mv help, wait to let me know 
when you reach the toll-gate, and I can turn into the 
lane and stop with her; there will be a good excuse 
for it, and I hope my customers would rather put up 
with a little disappointment than that she should suffer. 
If, however, she is as-usual, keep on your course, and, 
as I return in the evening, I will come that way and 
look after her.” 

Thepedler woman took from the till of a strong 
oak chest a few small pieces of silver, which she 
gave to her son, and saw him depart with the basket 
of provisions in his hand and the rifle on his shoulder. 
She then changed her home dress for a better one, 
consisting of a neatly quilted petticoat of glossy 
woolen stuff, and a short-gown of fine home-spun 
flannel; threw over it a small cloak of scarlet cloth, 
and tied upon her still, clear cap, a circular sheet of 
drab-colored beaver, with an inch high elevation in 
the centre; a queer bead-covering then in vogue to 
supply the office of the modem bonnet. That done, 
she disposed in her own basket some of the various 
little commodities which comprised her stock in trade, 
and set off as usual upon her daily task. A walk of a 
mflft brought her to the gate at which she was to de¬ 
cide upon the result of her arrangement with her son. 
He had evidently passed on, for in the lane connected 
with the dwelling.of Margaret Wilmoi, which there 
joined the main road, were foot tracks that she knew 
to be his, the only ones by which a path had been 
opened, and satisfied with the belief that the necessities 
of her sick neighbor were provided for, she proceeded 
on her round. 

Accustomed as the pedler woman was to the in¬ 
clemencies of a winter’s day, .those she now 
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encountered were so unusually severe that she was 
often discouraged in the prosecution of her under¬ 
taking. The air grew more and more piercing, the 
roads, in many places, were altogether unbroken, and 
the crust which was hardening over them made her 
way still more difficult. Her own discomforts, instead 
of excluding from her thoughts those of another, re¬ 
minded her the more forcibly of the condition of poor 
Margaret "Wilmot, struggling with a racked and feeble 
frame to protect herself and her child against the hard¬ 
ships of a rigorous season, or, perhaps, still worse, 
too much prostrated by its influence for the exertion -; 
and more than once she felt an impulse to retrace her 
steps, and proffer to the lonely, woman encourage¬ 
ments and assistance. But one of her most strongly 
confirmed habits'was that of a strict adherence to her 
word, and to be able to fulfill her promises to furnish 
trimming for the wedding-dress of her pretty favorite, 
the belle of the settlement, and to administer a remedy 
for the cough of an invalid patroness, also shared her 
concern. These purposes at length were accomplished, 
and though urged to rest over night, and tempted, at 
one place, by blazing fires and rich potions of warm 
moiled cider, and at the other by overgrown turkeys, 
towering cakes, and matchlessly transparent jellies, 
in preparation for a grand wedding supper, when a 
wedding was a really grand affair; she set out on the 
return which she had compromised to her benevolent 
scruples in the morning. 

The shades of evening were closing in when she 
came in sight of the dwelling, of which an apartment 
or two had been granted as a temporary abode to the 
object of her anxiety—a low structure of stone, though 
spacious, and what was called a double house. There 
were no new tracks in the lane r and those of George 
had almost disappeared under the fast falling snow, 
for the wind had lulled, and a brisk shower was de¬ 
scending. As she advanced she saw that the chimney 
was as free from the sign of fire, and that the windows 
were as closely covered with their curtains of 
checkered linen, which she had, herself, drawn over 
them the evening before, as. she had remarked them to 
be in the moming. She climbed the fence of the yard, 
for the gate was so banked up with, snow that her 
efforts to force it back were resisted, and as she 
passed the scanty wood heap she noticed that the axe 
was sticking in the log in which she had left it on her 
last visit, and that there were no indications of its 
having been afterward used. The entrance, door was 
unlatched, and when she pushed it open she beheld 
her own little basket as full as when she had given it 
into the charge of her son, standing on the passage 
floor within reach of her arm. Her heart sunk, for 
she felt that the boy had not entered the house. She 
gave a hasty rap against an inner door, to which no 
sound was returned but the feeble, wail of a child, 
and she hurried into the room whence that proceeded. 
The last embers had died in the wide, stone hearth, 
and the snow-flakes, which straggled down the 
chimney, rested unmelted on the few handfuls of 
gray ashes scattered over it. The child, a delicate 
looking little thing, some eighteen months old, sat 
upon, a bed that had been drawn near the fire-place, 


and with its blue, shivering fingers, stroked the 
attenuated but youthful face resting beside it on the 
pillow.. 

“ Jane, my pretty Jane, what ails you?” asked the 
kind neighbor, trembling with apprehension, as she 
approached the bedside. The child sobbed anew, and 
leaned across the bosom of its mother in a vain attempt 
to reach a chair which stood against the bed. There 
was a crust of bread upon it, and a bowl that had con¬ 
tained water, but now was filled with ice and cracked 
by its expansion. 

“ Margaret! Margaret Wilmot!” gasped the pedler 
woman, laying her hand upon the smooth, high fore¬ 
head of her she had named. There was no-move¬ 
ment at her touch, no shrinking of the pallid -flesh, 
and the child cowered affrighted down to the pillow 
as her shriek rang dismally through the lonely walls. 
She knew the rigidity to be that of death, and for many 
minutes she stood transfixed with intense horror. At 
length her recollection returned so far as to prompt 
her to seek assistance, and reaching the horn which, 
hung against the chimney, she blew it as a signal of 
alarm. The time seemed long to her almost beyond 
endurance, before the summons was answered, yet not 
half an hour had elapsed when three or four neighbor 
men appeared. 

“Dead, and frozen to death!” exclaimed a stout 
farmer, looking at the corpse, and he grew pale and 
shuddered like a woman. 

“ Frozen to death, and in the midst of os, the Lord 
forgive us all!” rejoined another, and he addedin self¬ 
extenuation, “ I never heard she was so low near as I 
live, or I would surely have looked after her. Your 
house is nearer still, neighbor Slade, and you women 
always feel for each other.” 

“ God knows how much I felt for her!” exclaimed 
the pedler woman, clasping her hands; “ a widow, a 
poor young thing in her first deep sorrow, penniless, 
and without the strong body and resolute mind that 
supported me when I was thrown in the same way 
upon the world! - My last prayer at night and my 
first thought in the morning have for many a day been 
of her!” and too much shocked herself at the con¬ 
sequence of her son’s neglect to have any wish to 
palliate his conduct, she gave a hasty recital of the 
occurrences of the day. 

An old fanner shook his head. “ That boy will 
cause you many a heart-sore yet, neighbor Slade,” 
said he; “ there is not as forward a lad of his years, 
nor as headstrong in the whole country round. He is 
beyond the management of a woman.” 

The grave looks of the other auditors attested their 
concurrence in his opinion, but one of them, as if to 
afford some relief to the mind of the mother, remarked, 
“ Yet it .may not have been the boy’s fault; we are not 
certain but that she died in the night.” 

“No, no,” returned the widow, with truthful 
earnestness; “ did I not say that for a few moments I 
had seen that curtain raised ? and I, myself, carried in 
wood, more than enough to last her till the morning.” 

The assemblage was now increased by the arrival 
of several women who had obeyed.the signal of the 
horn as soon as the diffi cult walking would allow, and 
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they -were clamorous in their expressions of grief and 
horror. 

“Poor thing! she. must have died without a 
struggle,” said one of them; “her face is as calm as 
if she had passed away in a sweet sleep. Dreadfol as 
it is, because it might have been prevented, they say 
freezing is an easy death to die.” 

“ And she died like a Christian, with the Bible open 
on her breastadded another. 

The tears of Widow Slade fell fast, as, for the first 
time, she observed that the arms of the dead woman 
were stiffened across the open volume so firmly that 
the restless motions of the famishing child had not dis¬ 
placed it from the bosom whose agonies it had often 
soothed. “It was but yesterday,” she remarked, 
“ that she begged me to read the merciful promises to 
the widow and fatherless, which had been my comfort 
in my own days of trial.” 

“ And what is to become of this poor lamb?” asked 
one of the women, carrying the child to the fire, 
which the men had kindled; “there are no relations to 
claim it, for more than one of us heard Henry Wilmot 
tell, when he first brought his young wife among us, 
that she was as much alone in the world as himself. 
Poor innocent!—it may have a hard life before it!” 

“Not if Heaven continues to bless me as it has 
done!” said the pedler woman, clasping the child in 
her arms, while her fine blue eyes brightened with a 
noble resolution; “ she shall share my portion with 
me!” 

“ You deserve a blessing for your true, kind heart, 
neighbor Slade,” said one of the men, fervently; “all 
of us here have plenty of children ofour own to provide 
for, but no fear that you will lack help to bring up that 
orphan little one, if you need it. You women,” he 
continued, “ must take care of the corpse, and we men 
will see to having it decently laid in the earth. We 
should feel it a heavy weight upon us that she died in 
this way. and it is as little as we can do to give her a 
Christian burial, poor thing!” and he looked round the 
room; “ I did not dream that she had been so entirely 
stripped of her little household comforts. I did not go 
to the sale after Harry’s death, and as he seemed to 
have few debts, and all the movables they had were 
neat and new, I thought there would be enough to pay 
all off, with something left besides.” 

Too- much depressed to feel any disposition for 
assisting in the last offices to the dead, the pedler 
woman wrapped the child in her cloak, and prepared 
to discharge her self-imposed duties by conveying it 
to the home which she meant it shonld share. The 
neighbor who had so freely expressed himself with 
regard to her son, offered bis services to carry her 
basket, and as they walked together he said kindly, 
“Don’t be so down-hearted, neighbor Slade, nor 
fancy that you are more to blame in this sad affair than 
the rest of us. I hope, though, it will be a lesson to 
that hard-headed boy of yours. Take my advice and 
put him to a trade, or some place where he will have 
a master over him. If you don’t his idle habits will 
grow upon him, and may cause you trouble to the day 
of your death. Make up your mind what you would 
best like to do for his good, and if you need any one 


to help you in looking out a place for him, you may 
depend upon me. But cheer up! cheer up! and don’t 
take this so much to yourself.” 

The gloom, however, upon the spirit of the con¬ 
scientious woman could not be so easily removed. 
She raked together the live hickory coals that were em¬ 
bedded in the ashes of the stove, and added a warm 
draught of milk to the food which her basket had 
supplied to the sobbing child; then, throwing herself 
on her knees, she prayed to know the extent of her 
culpability, and for power to make reparation for it. 
She-was interrupted by the entrance of her son, who 
noisily dashed down-his rifle, of .which the barrel was 
broken, and with his foot pushed aside the. little guest 
seated upon the floor. 

“ What is this brat doing here ?” he asked petulantly. 

“ She is here as a means of trial to me, George, to 
prove if I can do my duty toward a child by bringing 
it up more in accordance with the commandments of 
God than I have done my own son. There is a fear¬ 
ful sin and reproach upon you since you last left this 
door. Your disobedience to me has made this little 
creature an orphan. Margaret Wilmot is dead, and 
died of cold and hunger.” 

The face of the lad flushed, hut it was rather with, 
anger at his mother’s tone of severity than with any 
emotion for its cause. Then why did you not look 
after Margaret Wilmot yourself?” he demanded with 
the rudeness habitual to him in his intercourse with 
his mother; “I have paid dearly enough on her ac¬ 
count already. Look here, if you had not been 
troubling me about her, and had let me attend to my 
own concerns, I would have loaded my gun without 
mistake, and saved myself from this.” 

He extended his hand, unrolling from it a thick 
wrapping, and his mother saw that he had shot away 
the fore-finger at the second joint. She started with a 
momentary shudder, but suppressing her feelings, she 
remarked, “ Your punishment has come soon after the 
offence, George; I can only pray that none heavier 
may be sent upon "you.” 

As her own mind acquired relief from the shock 
occasioned by the fate of Margaret Wilmot, the pedler 
woman saw, with deep sorrow, that it had made no im¬ 
pression upon that of her son. He even seemed to find 
satisfaction in proving so to her by every act of petty 
tyranny that he could wreak upon the infant she had 
adopted, and her perception once thoroughly awakened 
to his faults, she became solicitous to follow the advice 
of her neighbors, and place him where he would have 
steady employment and be under beneficial restraint. 
But he was hardened in self-will beyond his years. 
He scoffed at the idea of labor and control, and a few 
months after the change bad been suggested, he 
suddenly disappeared, and with him, from her secret 
depository, the hoardings of several years. His death 
could scarcely have been an affliction to her more 
acute than such a desertion. Undutiful as he had been,, 
and inclined- to evil ways, he was the only hope of 
her widowhood, and to her grief was added the re¬ 
proaches of her cpnscience for the weak indulgence 
that had failed to form him to better things. 

. To those acquainted with her circumstances it was 
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touching to witness the devotion of the pedler woman 
toward the child of her adoption. Dependent upon 
her daily exertion for her own livelihood, it was a 
burthen to her, and a heavy one, yet to acknowledge 
it so, even to herself, never entered her generous 
mind. Many a time, when her out-doors business 
might have flourished profitably, slie was kept at home 
for days by its infantile infirmities, and not only then 
but constantly it was a serious hindrance to her voca¬ 
tion, for her bouse having no other inmate she made 
it the companion of her rounds whenever its strength 
and the season allowed. Nestled against her shoulder 
if awake, or, if asleep, carefully sheltered in a basket, 
balancing that of her multifarious wares, she bore it 
uncomplainingly with her during the first year or two 
of her guardianship, and, as .it increased in size and 
vigor, as patiently she led it by the hand and accommo¬ 
dated her own pace to its uncertain steps. It was, 
however, well worthy of her affection, for seldom has 
the heart treasured or the eye rested on a gentler or a 
lovelier child. Ever fair, delicate and graceful as a 
lily, notwithstanding its exposure and its humble 
nurture, with its long, soft flaxen curls floating around 
its stately neck, and with an expression of angelic 
parity and meekness on its beautiful features, there 
was not a family in the country, no matter how high 
their estate, that would not have been proud of such an 
offspring. Its beauty and sweetness were the glory of 
the foster-mother, and many a wily customer learned 
that it was an easy thing to extort a bargain while she 
forgot herself in dilating upon her darling theme, 
“ my Pretty Jane.” 

Years passed, and the early object of the pedler 
woman was accomplished. The fruits of her tireless 
industry had gradually made her the mistress, not only 
of the cottage, to the possession of which she had so 
long aspired, but of several fields that lay around it, 
and the cheerful prospect of an old age smoothed by 
ease and plenty seemed before her. 

Her foster-child had entered upon her womanhood, 
and with the extreme beauty that marked her infancy, 
she still retained the title by which it had been 
acknowledged. Throughout the whole country she 
was distinguished as “ Pretty Jane.” She had learned, 
with her first power of reflection, to appreciate the 
unselfish goodness that had cherished her, and the only 
feeling which appeared to stir her tranquil nature with 
the strength of a passion, was that of gratitude. 

“ God bless her!” was often the tearful ejaculation 
of Widow Slade; “ if there is one being on earth that 
would lay down her life for another, that would my 
Jane for me!” < 

Timid, silent and home-staying, notwithstanding 
that her personal charms and the presumption of her 
being the future heiress of the SDUg property of Wido w 
' Slade might have constituted her a belle among our 
primitive society, it was predicted that her affections 
would not readily be divided into another channel, 
yet, before she had completed her eighteenth year, she 
had been wooed successfully, and with quiet hopeful¬ 
ness was waiting to take upon herself the duties of a 
wife. Her lover was somewhat a man of mark 
among us—the handsome and educated young pastor 
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of the settlement, for among the most important im¬ 
provements in the aspect of the country was that of a 
fine, new church, rearing its spire full in sight of the 
door of the cottage. Many an alliance far more 
ambitious might have been at the command of Lewis 
Walton, but in the gentleness, the modesty, the in¬ 
telligence, the housewifely accomplishments of Jane, 
and above all, her earnest piety, he saw, more than 
in any other, the elements of a useful and lovable 
minister’s wife, and he felt that his hand might safely 
be proffered where there was so much not only to win 
upon the fancy, but to secure the heart. As to Jane, 
she proved that beneath her outward placidity there 
ran a current of tenderness not less strong than deep. 

And how busy was the happy girl with her prepara¬ 
tions. What gaily dyed woolen coverlets; what soft, 
fleecy blankets, what elaborate patch-work quilts, were 
packed in the capacious walnut chest that had been 
provided for their reception! what well bleached and 
nicely sewed bed-linen, what delicately fringed table¬ 
cloths and napkins, cunningly marked with her ini¬ 
tials in red and blue cotton, or, when their texture was 
something to be proud of, with her name in fall, what 
dainty wearing apparel lay, in snow-white and glossy 
piles, in the case of drawers which towered to the 
ceiling of her little chamber! In this apartment, one 
afternoon of a sweet summer day, she sat near the 
window which opened upon a porch, running along 
the front of the cottage, tambouring, with fine flaxen 
thread of her own spinning, the transparent muslin 
that was to be her wedding-robe. Her mind was so 
thronged with pleasant thoughts that though a step 
sounded upon the porch she did not hear it, but when 
a shadow from without fell upon her work, she started 
in trepidation from her seat, for with a modest reserve, 
which, in those days, was neither ridiculed nor con¬ 
demned, her bridal outfit was kept sacred from any 
but some rarely privileged eye. She turned toward 
the window, and saw before it a stranger, a tall, 
powerfully made man, with a high flush of health 
glowing upon his cheek through the olive tint which 
otherwise would have seemed to shade too darkly his 
bold, but well formed features. His dress was rich 
and showy, and of a style quite new in that remote 
settlement, while the heavy whiskers and slight 
moustache, then not naturalized among us, gave him 
more the aspect of a foreigner than a denizen of any 
sects on of the country. The manner of easy assurance 
with which he gazed in upon her, was not less novel 
to Jane, and it was with some effort that she composed 
herself to await his commands. 

“ This house had once an occupant named Slade, 
the Widow Slade,” said he, slightly raising his fine 
beaver from his thick, black hair; “ can you tell me if 
she is alive? and if so, is she still here ?” 

Jane gave a brief affirmative, and hurried out to 
call her mother from the kitchen, a new apartment 
which had been added to the main building, while the 
stranger sauntered familiarly into the sitting-room. 
In a few moments the widow joined him, and cour¬ 
teously invited him to a seat. 

He threw himself into a high-backed chair, of which 
the narrow seat was constructed of interwoven strips 
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of cloth, and, fixing his dark eyes on her face, he re¬ 
marked, “ You live in a flourishing country, Mistress 
Slade; I did not expect to see such heavy crops in 
your fields, nor so much of this pretty trumpery about 
your houses;” and he carelessly blew upon the floor 
some of the broad petals of a damask rose which he 
had snapped from, a bush on his way through the 
garden. 

“ We think more of beautifying the outsides of our 
habitations now, than when the settlement was new,” 
she replied, quietly; “ as to the land, hard labor and 
long experience in tilling it have made most of it yield 
well. I have had good crops on my little farm for 
several years, but not any equal to what is now in 
prospect.” 

“And the world seems to have gone especially 
well with yourself,” rejoined the stranger. 

“ Yes, thanks to Providence I” and the widow stop¬ 
ped her knitting for a moment with her accustomed 
devoutness; “ the world has indeed gone well with 
me, far beyond my deserts.” 

“ That may be, though, no doubt, you would rather 
say it yourself than hear it from others,” said he, “ but 
you should not let your prosperity spoil your memory 
for old friends.” 

“ I am not one to forget those that I have once called 
friends,” she returned, with some asperity at the want 
of respect implied by the smile which curled his lip. 

The visitor rose from his seat, and drawing his 
hand from the vest, in which he had held it with 
seeming carelessness, he extended it toward her. She 
glanced alternately upon it and his face, and then grow¬ 
ing quite pale, exclaimed, “I'cannot be mistaken in 
that hand!—you must, indeed, be my own lost boy, 
George Slade!” 

“ Indeed it is, mother, your own boy, in flesh and 
blood, and nothing else, that you should look so be¬ 
wildered,” he returned, without any change of 
manner; “now, if I had come back lean and ragged, 
looking as if I had lived upon husks, and slept as well 
as fed among swine, like the prodigal you used to 
preach to me about, you’d have known me well 
enough, but it seems almost too much for you to be¬ 
lieve that I should have returned like a gentleman.” 

The mother had extended her arms to give vent to 
her feelings upon the neck of her son, but a pang, 
such as sbe had not known since the years of his boyish 
transgressions, smote her heart at the light, mocking 
tones with which he sought to evade her welcome, 
and a gush of tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“ Tut—tut, mother!—where’s the use of crying?” 
said he, “ you are not sorry to see me, I suppose, and 
as to crying for joy, though I have heard that you 
women could do that, it seemed so ridiculous that I 
never believed it Wipe your eyes, and, to change 
the subject, tell me who that pretty girl is, that stared 
at me as if I had been an alligator—she that called 
you mother ?” 

“My adopted daughter, George, a dear, blessed 
child, who is the greatest comfort of my life.” 

“ Adopted!—hah—is that all ?—the thought struck 
me that you might Jiave provided yourself with another 
husband, and me with a new stock of brothers and 
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sisters, and I felt almost sure of it when you spoke of 
the old place as your own.” 

“No, George, the place is, indeed, mine, but it was 
purchased by my own earnings, and has been embel¬ 
lished, chiefly, by the labors of my Pretty Jane,” re¬ 
turned the widow, gravely. 

“ Jane—Jane,” he repeated, as if trying to refresh 
his memory. 

“ Have you, indeed, then forgotten her—the child 
of poor Margaret Wilmot?” and believing that the 
reminiscence would be a painful one, with her usual 
delicacy she avoided his eye, that she might not seem 
to be watching its effect 

“Wilmot—Jane Wilmot,” said George, and for the 
first time he spoke as if not altogether at ease; “I 
think I have a recollection of her—a puny, cowardly 
little thing; but, of course, she remembers nothing of 
me ?” 

“She indistinctly remembers her mother’s death, 
and yon were with me some months after it. She has, 
at all events, often heard of you.” 

“ And no good of me, I suppose you would say, if 
you were not too civil to speak your mind. Well, 
there will be. time enough to make it all up yet. But 
I am glad to hear that there are no other interlopers to 
put my nose out of joint, for as you are a woman of 
property, I may have a chance to become a man of 
consequence in these parts.” 

Their dialogue was interrupted by the re-appear¬ 
ance of Jane, who, when her first surprise was over, 
vainly endeavored to force a feeling of sympathy with 
what she presumed must be the happiness of her 
foster mother. There had always been a gloomy 
association in her mind with the name of George 
Slade. She remembered, though but as a dream, his 
overbearing harshness toward herself in her infancy, 
and she had never been told, except, indeed, by her 
protectress, of her mother’s death, without hearing 
bitter reflections upon him. She now saw nothing in 
his countenance, nor in the bold familiarity of his ad¬ 
dress, to remove the unpropitious impression. As to 
his mother, there was too much in the restless flashing 
of his eye, and in the reckless scoffing of his tongue, 
not to remind her of his early temper and habits, and 
her thankfulness for his return was alloyed with fear. 

George Slade assiduously sought to revive the ac¬ 
quaintances of his boyhood; but he made no friends 
either among those who remembered him, or others 
to whom he was an entire stranger. His companion¬ 
ship was not, indeed, avoided, for his conversation 
abounded with entertaining and not improbable narra¬ 
tives of adventure in various foreign lands; but the 
objects of his wandering were never named, and it 
was not strange that, among a sober and unsophisti¬ 
cated people, the pursuits which seemed to preclude 
reveahnent should have been suspected as contraband. 

Thrown constantly into his society, Jane felt not 
only the distrust of him communicated by others, but 
the involuntary repulsion of a pure spirit against one 
of evil. Though he was comparatively guarded in his 
expressions -while in her presence, yet she knew that 
he was sensual, rapacious, unfeeling and unprincipled. 
A more private reason soon added to her dislike. At 
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first he had assumed toward her an unskillful semblance 
of brotherly prudence and fondness, but before long he 
changed it for the bearing if not the language of- 
passion, and in this there was no counterfeiting, for it 
must have been a callous nature that could have resisted 
the power of her extreme beauty and loveliness. His 
mother perceived it, and attempted to warn him from 
any decisive purpose, by informing him of the pro¬ 
jected marriage, but she was heard without effect. 
Amidst all his bold depravity, there was still room in 
his character for the weaknesses of personal vanity, 
and accustomed to win favor with the class of females 
among whom he had heretofore been thrown, by the 
attractions of a really handsome exterior, he could not 
understand how they could prove ineffectual to the 
conquest of the inexperienced and simple minded 
Jane. Thechoicestdecorationsofarichandabundant 
wardrobe, which strikingly distinguished his appear¬ 
ance among the plain and homely young farmers of 
the neighborhood, were studiously resorted to as aids 
to the b landishm ents of his manner, but before he could 
flatter himself of even the smallest measure of success, 
Lewis Walton returned. 

“ That is a dainty, lily-faced spark of yours. Jape,” 
said George, with an insolent sneer, when the young 
pastor had left the house, after his first visit to his in- 1 
tended bride; “ he looks as if he had been laid on a 
book-shelf all his days, for the preservation of his com¬ 
plexion. How he must tremble at the thoughts of 
wind and weather!” 

“His profession does not subject him to much 
exposure,” replied Jane, without seeming to have 
noticed the sarcasm of his language; “ but though he 
looks delicate, his health is sound.” 

“His waist is as slim, and his hand is as soft as a 
lady’s,” pursued George; “ it would go hard with him 
to be forced to any manly exertion. I suppose you 
have made up your mind, Jane, to be master as well 
as mistress, and to look after the out-door business 
yourself.” 

“ I trust I shall be able and willing to do all that 
will be required of me,” answered Jane, as placidly as 
before. 

“ It is very well that you have prepared yourself 
beforehand to be properly submissive.” said he, lower¬ 
ing his brows still more darkly; “for there is no such 
tyrant as your bookish man. He thinks that humble 
service is his due from his wife for the honor he does 
her by yoking himself with so weak a creature. Has 
this young Walton made you sensible, Jane, of the 
honor in store for you, and taught you to act accord¬ 
ingly?" 

“ And is it not an honor, Geoige Slade,” said Jane, 
now coloring deeply, and with an unwonted fire in 
her soft, blue eye; “ is it not an honor to an humble 
girl like myself, without fortune, fine manners, or high 
connections, that a man like Lewis Walton, learned, 
accomplished and looked up to, should choose her to 
be his wife ?” 

“ An honor to you. Jane, to be the wife of a poor 
milksop of a country parson!—why I have seen kings’ 
daughters in my travels, and never one as fit to wear 
her gold and jewels as such as you would have been! 


It is a man who has lived among men, instead of books, 
that knows how to value a woman. He would glory 
in beauty like yours, and wear his life out, if that 
should be required, in struggling for the means to set 
it off, and show it to the world as it deserves. He 
would be your slave, Jane, and that gladly, and not 
make yon his. You are inexperienced and unsuspect¬ 
ing, and doQ’t understand the step you are taking. 
Let me advise you; choose a man of the world for a 
husband, and one who would worship you as if you 
were a queen or an angel. Let me find you your 
wedding ring, Pretty Jane!” 

He threw his arm round her, and attempted to force 
upon her hand a ring of value, which he had drawn 
from his own. She flung it from her as if its pressure 
had stung her, and pale with indiguatiou and abhor¬ 
rence, broke from his clasp. Her expression of loath¬ 
ing was too much for the self-love of the repulsed 
suitor. For an instant he grew pale as herself, but, 
with an effort to control his irritation, he changed the 
insinuating smile with which he had sought to persuade 
her, to one of mingled pity and disdain, and said, though 
in a husky and broken, voice, “As you please, Jane, as 
you please. I have no notion to urge you. There are 
plenty, though, who would think the offer you have 
refused a greater honor than the one you have ac- 
■ cepted;” and turning on his heel, he sauntered whist¬ 
ling away; yet the workings of his countenance be¬ 
trayed a conflict of evil feelings. 

“ Are the clothes in order that I asked you to look 
after ?” inquired Geoige of his mother, the same even¬ 
ing of his unlucky interview with Jane; “I shall 
need them to-night,” he added, “ for I intend to pack 
up and he off early in the morning for N— 

“ Why, what can take you there so soon again, 
George? you have been at N—already three or four 
times, and in as many weeks,” said she. 

“ So I have, and now I intend to stay awhile. 
There would be little satisfaction for me here while 
men, women and children are sweating to death in the 
harvest fields. It is dull work enough to pass one’s 
time among them when they can take liberty to amuse 
themselves.” 

He accordingly set off for the market-town the next 
day, and though his mother received no direct com¬ 
munication from him during the month that followed, 
few days passed in which she did not incidentally 
obtain intelligence of his pursuits. They were now 
undisguisedly those of a gambler. 

During the absence of the young clergyman the 
officers of the congregation had held deliberations upon 
the selection of a parsonage, for the church was a new 
one, and, as yet, had not possessed that appendage; 
one which, on the marriage of the pastor, would be¬ 
come necessary. The result was conveyed to him on 
his return, that the old house which had been the last 
habitation of poor Margaret Wilmot, was to be pur¬ 
chased and fitted up for the purpose. Since her time 
it bad been seldom tenanted, for it had neither ground 
nor out-buildings to render it a suitable place for a 
farmer, and was too secluded in its situation to be a 
desirable, residence to a person engaged in any other 
than the business of agriculture. But for the present 
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object it appeared all that could be required. It was 
in convenient vicinity to the church, was pleasantly 
located, and was a substantial building, which could 
be made a comfortable and a not inelegant abode. 
The requisite repairs and alterations were immediately 
commenced, and were carried on with so much vigor 
that it was anticipated they would be completed against 
the end of the approaching harvest. At that time it 
was decided that, if all things could be in readiness, 
the marriage should take place. 

The harvest was nearly over. The interior work 
of the house was so far advanced that Mr. Walton had 
already moved into it many of the simple but numerous 
articles of furniture it required, when he was sum¬ 
moned to attend an ecclesiastical assembly in session 
at about a day’s journey off. 

On the evening of his departure he called at the 
cottage to take leave of Jane, and received from 
Widow Slade a package which she requested him to 
deliver to a friend on his way through N—. He re¬ 
proached her jestingly for her refusal to communicate, 
either to himself or Jane, the nature of its contents, 
and then said to the latter— 

“ Supposing you walk with me as far as the parson-^ 
age, Jane?—the coach will not be along until dark, 
and I shall have time to be at the tavern to meet it 
even if I stop some minutes on the way. I should like 
before I go to have your opinion of some additions 
that I made to-day to our little household an angements. 
Your mother will spare you, will you not, dear 
madam? I shall have so short a while to detain her, 
that she will be with you, at farthest, against dusk.” 

He gave his arm to Jane, and they strolled slowly 
down the lane, which had, years since, been opened 
to join the one leading from the old stone house to the 
turnpike road. The widow stood on her little porch, 
looking fondly but thoughtfully after them, when; just 
as they had disappeared at a turn of the Toad, her son 
presented himself at the gate. His face was flushed 
with hasty walking, and scarcely offering any greet¬ 
ing, he threw himself on a bench beside her and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. 

Much as she had heard of him to give her pain and 
displeasure, she addressed him with her usual mild¬ 
ness; “You look tired and over-heated, George— 
would you not be the better of some supper to refresh 
you ?” 

“ No—no—I am in too great a hurry to thiuk about 
eatiug; I must be at the road again when the coach 
comes along, for I want to get back to N— to¬ 
night.” 

“ What hurries you?—what is your errand?” she 
asked with something of alarm. 

“ It is soon told—money—I must have some money, 
and that not a little. It is a long time since I asked 
any of you,” he added, forcing a laugh, though his 
eye fell beneath hers; “ and it is nothing but fair that 
you should make up for it by giving me what I am en¬ 
titled to in a lump.” 

“ You have, justly, no claim upon me for money, 
George—I grieve to say it,” answered his mother; 
“ for I have never received a child’s duty from you. 
And, besides, a few weeks ago you boasted of your 


heavy purse, and of the ease with which you could 
keep it fi led; why do you so soon come to me ?” 

“ Ask me no questions, mother, I am not in a humor 
to answer them. Just supply me with what I want, 
and when I have more time, perhaps, I may give an 
account of myself.” 

“ I have had accounts of you to my sorrow, George, 
and even if I had it to spare, my conscience would 
not allow me to furnish you with money while I have 
reason to fear that every dollar would sink you deeper 
in iniquity. Believe me, I would a thousand times 
rather have heard of you as filling, a Christian’s grave 
in the furthest corner of the earth, than to have you 
near me and living your present course of life.” 

“ You are as good at preaching as ever, mother; but, 
to come to the point, do you say that you have no 
money? I know that you had several hundred dollars 
by you when I left you last.” 

“ So I had. but it was laid up as a marriage portion 
for Jane. I could not think of letting her leave me 
empty-handed, for she has always been as a daughter, 
and a dutiful one, to me, and it is right that I should 
do a mother’s part toward her. For years I thought 
of you as among the dead, but when you returned to 
me most gladly I would have accorded to you a son’s 
claim upon my little estate, had I found you worthy of 
it. You have not proved yourself so, and I cannot rob 
the child of my adoption even for the child of my 
blood. It goes very hard with me to decide against 
you, George, but it is my duty, and I most do it.” 

“ So, then, I need not flatter myyself that you are 
going to write a new will in my favor,” said George, 
with a sneering smile; “ I heard a whisper, within a 
few days, that a year or two ago you had made one for 
the benefit of Jane. Is it true ?” 

“ Yes, George.” 

“ A complete, regular will, is it?—signed, witnessed 
and sealed? You have, no doubt, also been prudent 
enough to place it where it can’t be meddled with?” 

“It is in safe hands, those of my friend and old 
neighbor, Robert Merril.” 

“ What, Merril the popular sheriff? why, you have 
chosen quite a great man to attend to your concerns, 
mother, I did not think you were so ambitious;” then, 
after a moment’s pause, he added more-seriously, 
“ I don’t inieud to say any thing against the claims of 
Jane. Had you acted by me like a mother, and as I 
wished, they would not have interfered with mine. 
You must have seen—I know you did see—my love 
for the girl. If your influence had been used to re¬ 
commend me to her regard; such influence as you 
possess, for she worships you; you might have made 
her your daughter in reality, and have been the means 
of settling me to the sober course of life that would 
have contented your wishes.” 

“ I would not have desired Jane to be your wife, 
George, even if she had not been engaged to another, 
for one of your disposition, to say nothing of your 
habits, could not have made her happy.” 

“ After all, this trig young parson is not quite dis¬ 
interested in marrying your pauper girl,” he remarked; 
resuming his sneer, and rising from his recumbent 
posture, he proceeded, looking full into his mother’s 
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face; “but about the marriage portion, have you it 
still by you?” 

The widow returned his gaze, and answered with 
more firmness than was usual to her; “ Satisfy your 
mind, once for all, George Slade, that it is to be ap¬ 
plied to the purpose for which it was intended. I 
have as much of it by me as will answer the imme¬ 
diate necessities of Jane, but neither she nor her in¬ 
tended husband has want of much for the present The 
larger part I gave out of my hands bat a few minutes 
since to be placed in bant for their use when they 
choose to draw it Lewis Walton himself carries it 
to town to-night—you saw him pass down the lane, 
did you not ?—should you go back in the coach, as you 
stated your purpose to be. he may have an opportunity, 
while you travel together, to deliver a message to you, 
which I had intrusted to him, thinking he could call 
on you in N— with it It was that you would make 
arrangements to go into some honest occupation, and 
that you might rely upon my assistance in any thing 
not beyond my means- If I could not persuade you, 
my dear George,” she added, with a softened voice; 
but without waiting to hear more, George snatched up 
his hat and strode rapidly from the cottage down the 
road by which he had come—a by-way, terminating on 
the turnpike road, at nearly the same point with the 
lane from the parsonage. 

Meanwhile the two lovers were moving from room 
to room in the old house. The young pastor led the 
way, and pointed out, with a satisfaction the fuller for 
its novelty, his various plans and arrangements, while 
Jane timidly expressed her commendations, and ac¬ 
knowledged, with modest gratitude, his solicitude for 
her concert. 

“ This room,” said he, opening one of the lower 
apartments, “you have not seen since I had the new 
toilet moved into it We will keep it for our guest- 
chamber, will we not? for I trust that the exercise of 
a cheerful hospitality will always be a chief pleasure 
with us both. It is a light, snug looking little place, 
and we will try to make our friends feel at home in it.” 

“And yet I am afraid it will often give me a 
melancholy feeling to enter it,” said Jane; “ I do not 
know if I have ever spoken to yon of it before, but it 
was in this very room, here where we now stand, 
that my poor mother died, and here I was found a 
helpless little orphan, weeping beside her corpse. 
When we have shown strangers to the room, and 
have shared with them the comforts that may be 
placed in our hands, how can I avoid thinking of her 
dying in it for want of the common necessaries of 
life!” 

Lewis pressed her hand sympathizingly. “ It can¬ 
not be wrong, dear Jane,” said he, “ to think some¬ 
times of those things. Our hearts would grow too 
hard if we closed them against all melancholy recollec¬ 
tions. Especially to you there can be no injury from 
reflecting upon the misfortunes of your infancy, for 
while you are doing so, you cannot fail to remember 
the blessings which followed them, making your 
orphan lot a rare exception, and to feel thankfnl to 
Heaven for raising up a true and an exemplary friend 
—a second mother—for your time of need.” 


Jane attempted to smile through her tears, and 
hastening.to change the subject, Mr. Walton resumed. 

“ But I am overstaying my time; I shall leave you to 
lock up the house and take charge of the key as its 
mistress, for I presume that you will not object to 
being installed into your office a few days before the 
commencement of the legal term. Before I go, how¬ 
ever, I must not forget to present a little gift which I 
should like to see among your bridal attire. It is no 
costly bauble, such as I might have been tempted to 
offer to my bride if I had been a man of wealth, but 
just a pretty silken ornament, which, simple as it is, 

I think, when worn over your white dress, will look 
right well.” 

He drew from his pocket a paper, from which he 
unrolled a pure white scarf, of rich, but delicate 
texture, and laid it across her shoulders. Jane blushed 
andsmiled, and looked down admiringly upon it as 
she folded it round her pretty figure; and her lover, 
taking advantage of her recovered cheerfulness, 
hastened to bestow his farewell. 

But the sadness of Jane returned when she felt her¬ 
self alone in the scene of her first trial. She involun¬ 
tarily stepped from the door, and traced the way of 
the young pastor, through the longgrass and untrimmed 
shrubbery, to the gate, where, concealed from his eye, 
as he occasionally looked back, she could watch his 
receding form through the screen of lilacs and altheas. 
At length he reached the summit of a little knoll, 
which was crowned, by the side of the road, with 
young locust and haw trees, and beyond which he 
would have been hidden from her view, when the 
figure of a man, whom evidently he had neither seen 
nor heard, appeared dose behind him. The first 
glimpse, as he emerged from the concealment of the 
low branches, sufficed to assure her that it was George 
Slade. The next instant she saw that one powerful 
arm was thrown around the neck of her lover, whose 
slight person swayed backward in its coil, and then 
both sunk together from her sight. 

The nature of Jane was one oh which fear acted as 
a sudden paralysis. All power of volition deserted 
her, and she stood cold and rigid as a marble statue, 
with her eyes strained upon the point at which the 
objects of her interest bad disappeared. After a time, 
of the length of which she was unconscious, the head 
of George, who appeared advancing toward the par¬ 
sonage, was again visible above the fence-row bushes. 
Under any circumstances she would have wished to 
avoid meeting him when alone, but now his approach 
gave shape to her undefined terrors, and, to escape his 
observation, she crouched upon a mound of grass be¬ 
side which she had stood. At length there was a 
heavy tramp outside of the impervious hedge, mingled 
with the sound of a weight dragged over the roadside 
weeds; then the gate was pushed back, and George 
Slade stood within, panting for breath, and with his 
face so frightfully expressive of evil passions, that, if 
•she had studied its lineaments, she might have doubted 
his identity. But another object had met her eye. 

| At his feet lay the body of Lewis Walton, which in 
passingthrough the gate he had allowed to fall from his 
grasp—the pallid, bloody corse of her lover. 
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Well might the ringing shriek which burst from her 
lips have appalled the wicked heart of the murderer. 
His first impulse seemed to be to double his crime to 
escape its consequences, but when he recognized the 
beautiful, feeble creature cowering before him, he 
thrust back to its place of concealment the broad knife 
which had faintly gleamed in the fading light. In the 
moment of oppressive silence which followed, he en¬ 
deavored, without effect, to recover sufficient self- 
possession for deciding how to act. There was all 
the confusion of cowardice in his manner as he ex¬ 
claimed, “ You here, Jane!—how happen you to be in 
this lonesome, deserted old place, alone, and so long 
after sundown?” 

No answer was returned, and a chili ran through 
even his iron frame as he looked upon the stone-like 
features, and into the glassy eyes which she turned 
toward him. He approached her, and, as if to arouse 
her from her torpor, laid bis hand upon her shoulder. 
The shiver with which she shrank from his touch alone 
betrayed the presence of life. 

“ How long have you been sitting here, Jane ?” he 
demanded; “ and can you tell me any thing of this ?— 
a dead body, warm and bleeding, is a strange thing to 
find by the way-side in this peaceful country. Look 
at it as well as the light will let you, and tell me if I 
am right; it seems to me to be one you will think you 
have good reason to grieve over!” 

But Jane buried her face in her lap, and answered 
only by a shudder and a piteous moan. 

“Answer me, Jane Wilmot!” persisted George, 
with more of his wonted boldness; “what do you 
know of this thing? I never saw young Walton but 
once, but my memory deceives me if this is not his 
body. Is it so ? and how came it where I found it ?— 
either you or I must give an account of it, or we must 
share between us the penalty of being near the spot 
where such a deed was acting!” 

* Still she was mute, and after a moment of perplexity, 
he stooped down and continued in his smoothest tones 
of persuasion—“ Do n’t fear, do n’t fear, poor girl! I 
wished but to know if you could tell me any thing that 
could explain this strange mystery. It is ill luck to 
us both that brought us in the way at such a time, for 
should the charge fall on me of first handling this 
bloody trunk, what proof have I that I came upon it 
by chance, and drew it to a place where it might 
be secure, as an honest citizen should?—my life may 
be in your hands, Jane Wilmot! and how would my 
mother bear the trouble that 'a word of yours might 
bring upon her?” 

The chord, of which he well knew the strength, 
vibrated at his touch. Jane clasped her hands, and, in 
the agony of her spirit, almost screamed, “ Oh, 
mother!—my precious mother!” and she covered her 
face as before. 

“ Yes, Jane, a word of yours may bring the only 
child of her name to the gallows, and may break the 
heart that doats on you, for how would she know more 
than others, that an innocent man was condemned? 
Answer me, Jane; could you, who owe her gratitude 
for every day of your life; you whom she cherished 
far more fondly than me to whom she gave existence; 


could you send her in sorrow to the grave, when your 
silence might preserve her to a happy old age ?” 

“Oh, mother!—my precious mother!” repeated 
Jane, and clasped her hands and wrung them with 
greater wildness still. 

“ Go home to her now, Jane,” murmured George; 
“ and bear in mind if you are the first to give warning 
of this sad afiair, you destroy her as well as me.” 

Jane rose from the grass, though her trembling limbs 
had scarcely power to support her, and murmured, 
“"Why should I go to her again? my life will be of 
little worth to any one now; take it, also, George 
Slade, or let me look upon his face, and perhaps I may 
die.” 

The eyes of George glared fiercely upon her, and 
his hand grasped the weapon he had concealed, but a 
moment’s thought restrained him, and he responded in 
a voice unchanged, “ Take it also!—take your life! 
—what mean you ? surely you do n’t—you can’t think, 
poor girl! that I had any concern in this thing! but 
your mind is unsettled with your sorrow; go, go, it 
will do you no good to look at what can be nothing to 
you again. Take care of yourself, and do not grieve 
too deeply for this poor youth; you may have many 
pleasant days yet, for there are as good men in the 
world, and lovers as true as Lewis Walton. Go, go, 
Jane, but beware of your words to my mother, and 
remember that I shall keep watch near you till I shall 
have seen that you can be relied on.” 

Widow Slade stood on the porch of her cottage 
looking anxiously along the dusky lane for the return 
of her foster child, and wondering at her delay. At 
length she saw her through the twilight, advancing 
with steps so slow and unequal, that appreaeusive of 
something unusual, she hurried to the gate to meet her. 
“ You are late, Jane, dear,” said she; “ what has kept 
you out in the chilly night air so long?” 

“ Oh,nothing, mother, nothing!” replied Jane, with 
a low, hysterical laugh, and she looked back over her 
shoulder with a shudder, while she tightly grasped the 
arm extended toward her. 

“ Your voice is hoarse, Jane, and your hand is as 
cold as ice,” continued the widow, leaning forward 
and looking closely into her face; “ you are quite pale, 
and your hair is heavy with dew; surely you have 
not been sitting by yourself grieving after Lewis !— 
would he think any the more of you for needlessly 
risking the health which you are blest with, that you 
may use it for good purposes? and why should you 
lament about a few days’ separation ? I know it is a 
solemn thing to think of, that the hour of your next 
meeting will make you a wife; it is solemn, or should 
be, to a girl to reflect upoa her marriage at any time, 
but what plentiful reasons have you for thanksgiving 
and hope at the prospect before you!” 

“ Oh, nothing, mother, nothing!” reiterated Jane, 
with an incoherence which betrayed that the remon¬ 
strance was unheeded if not unheard, and again her 
strange, doleful laugh followed. 

“ I trust you have not had a difference, you two who 
have loved each other so well!” said the widow, now 
as much disturbed as surprised. “ Ah, no!—I see by 
this you have not,” she added, as they passed the light 
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in the outer room; “let me see it—a scarf—a beautiful 
silk scarf!—why what a thoughtful husband you will 
have!—this is all that was needed to make your 
wedding-dress complete. I like to see a pretty- 
wedding-dress, old as I am, especially if it is on a 
pretty bride—such a one as our young minister has 
chosen! Bat go into vour room, dear, and compose 
yourself; a good night’s rest will make all right again.” 

Thus assuming a cheerfulness which she did not 
feel, she affectionately kissed the cold cheek of the 
trembling girl, and leading her into the little chamber, 
begged her to tryto sleep. But as she closed the door, 
she looked back, and saw that Jane had seated her¬ 
self on the floor beneath the window, and was rocking 
herself to and fro, -with her head bent down to her 
knees, in the moonlight which glimmered through the 
half drawn curtains into the room. 

The widow then retired' to her own apartment, but 
several hours passed and she was still awake, for ever 
and anon a moan, distinctly audible through the thin 
board partition, reached her ear. About midnight, 
however, she had sunk into a slight slumber, when a 
shriek of thrilling sharpness aroused her. She sprang 
from her bed, and opened the communicating door 
between the two chambers. Jane still sat where she 
had left her, with her dress unchanged, except that she 
had thrown the scarf over her flaxen curls, and held it 
closely folded upon her breast She made no reply to 
the hurried inquiry of her foster mother, but with one 
of her pale, slender fingers, she pointed convulsively 
to the window. 

The widow looked cautiously oul “ I see nothing, 
dear,” said she; “you must have fallen asleep and 
been dreaming of something to alarm you. There is 
no unusual sound—stay—I think a shadow did pass 
along the porch, but it may have been the wind stir¬ 
ring the long branches of the willow, yet the night is 
calm. What was it you saw, Jane ?” 

But though the cold sweat glistened on the forehead 
of Jane, and her teeth chattered as if with an ague, she 
returned no answer. 

“ You should not allow yourself to be so overcome 
with fear, dear child,” resumed Widow Slade; “ we 
are so close to the road that it would be strange if 
stragglers should not be sometimes tempted to look in 
upon us. Yet our bolts and bars have always kept us 
safe from the ill-intentioned, if any such came near us, 
and they would be sufficient now. But come, you 
must sit here no longer. I will draw the curtains 
close, and watch by you till your fright is over. 

She unwound the scarf from {he shoulders of Jane, 
and laid it in a drawer, and then, after removing the 
remainder of her dress, without any assistance of her 
own, led her in the same passiveness to her bed. 

The widow returned to her own chamber no more 
that night She lighted a candle and placed it at a 
distance from the bed, but she could see by it, when 
she took her seat at the bedside, that the tears were 
rolling fast from between the .closed eyelids of Jane. 
Still she could elicit no explanation, for there was 
nothing to satisfy her in the few unconnected words 
which were always returned to her anxious questions. 
Toward morning she ceased to weep, her. countenance 


grew more haggard, she gesticulated wildly, and in 
indescribable alarm, her foster mother despatched a 
message, by the first passing neighbor, to the physician 
of the settlement Hours, however, must have elapsed 
before the summons could be answered, and the 
widow, who was skilled in simples, went oul to select, 
from her garden stores, such medicinal herbs as she 
believed efficacious in nervous disorders, for of that 
nature she presumed Jane’s malady to be.. She was 
arrested in her task by the "abrupt entrance of a 
neighbor, a carpenter, who had been employed in the 
repairs of the parsonage. 

“Let me sit down, neighbor Slade,” said he,grasp¬ 
ing a bar of trellis, and throwing himself on a border 
of myrtle; “ I have just seen a sight that makes me as 
weak as a child.” 

“ Why, Davis, man, you are ill, come into the house, 
or let me bring you out a bowl of water,” said the 
widow, with kind solicitude. 

“ No, no, stop, my breath has come back again and 
I can tell you now; but first—have you heard nothing 
from the old house yonder?” pointing to the parson¬ 
age. 

“ Certainly not; what was there to be heard ?” 

“ It’s an unlucky house, and I lave seen in it what 
will go far to break the heart of poor Jane. I was a 
boy when I saw her mother lying there, stiff and 
frozen, but the sight was nothing like this—frightful— 
frightful! I went after sunrise to take away some 
tools I had left in the kitchen, and not knowing who 
had the key, I thought I would get in at one of the 
cellar windows—I had myself hung the wooden 
shutter so that it could be opened from the outside. I 
jumped down, and stumbled on what I supposed to be 
a log lying against the wall. To save myself from 
falling I stretched down my hand toward the ground, 
and it struck upon the clay-cold face of a dead body! 

- “ But hear the worst, hear the worst!” he proceeded, 
after the interruption of "Widow Slade’s loud ejacula¬ 
tions of horror; “ it was our young minister—it was 
Lewis Walton!—do n’t give way, now, neighbor 
Slade;” and he grasped her arm, for her limbs seemed 
to be failing her; “you have seen sorrowful and 
terrible sights in your time, and all your strength is 
now needed to keep up the heart of that poor young 
creature who will feel the blow the heaviest I could 
hardly believe my own senses, but the light came in 
strongly at the window I had left open, and there could 
be no mistake. I hurried up the stairs, and saw through 
the entry, and on the door step, daubs of clotted blood. 
He must have been murdered—brutally murdered—and 
the body must have been carried through the house, 
though the door was locked and the key gone—good 
Heavens!—can that be Jane, and could she have 
heard me ?” 

The livid face of Jane was protruded through the 
window, with eyes bloodshot, and a ghastly smile upon 
the lips. 

“ Go in, Jane, go to your bed, darling,” said the 
widow, prompted to suppress her own emotion by the 
necessity of using all her firmness of mind for the sup¬ 
port of her hapless ward, whose singular ailment she 
briefly described to the visiter. 
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The man listened with something of awe. “ Depend 
upon it, neighbor,” said he, “ she has had warning of 
this; it is not a mere girl’s sorrow after a lover she 
expects to see in a week; she has had some token of 
his death—perhaps she has seen his spirit. There 
must have been some reason for her scream in the 
night, and what living thing would have frightened her 
speechless?” 

He arose to carry his startling tale further, and as 
he lifted his hat which he had thrown upon the myrtle 
vines, he saw beneath it a large key pressing down the 
dark-green leaves. “Why, here’s one of the strangest 
things of all, neighbor Slade,” said he; “ can you tell 
me how ths came here ?” 

“ I cannot, indeed; to my knowledge I never saw 
the key before. It does not belong here, for our doors 
all fasten with bolts and screw latches.” 

“ It is the key of the parsonage,” said the carpenter. 
“ I have had it in my house day after day, since I un¬ 
dertook the repairs, and I know it well. This leather 
loop I tied in the ring with my own hands; it was but 
yesterday I parted with it, and then I gave it up to 
Lewis "Walton himself.” 

“ And this, is it yours?” asked the widow, pointing 
to a handkerchief which hung by a slight hold on a 
bush against the fence, as if it had accidentally fallen 
upon it. 

“ That?—no, a man’s silk handkerchief—don’t you 
know it?” 

“ No more than I did the key; it is new and on- 
hemmed, yet it has been used.” 

“There is blood upon it!” exclaimed the man; 
“ those dark, stiff spots are blood! it must have come 
here with the key; it looks as if you had been in 
danger too, neighbor Slade; the villains must have 
dropped the things as they climbed^e fence, for yon 
keep your gate locked, I believe.” 

The widow shuddered. “ Then Jane’s alarm in the 
night may not have been from her own fancy,” said 
she; “ there, take the handkerchief, Davis, along with 
the key. You maybe able to do more with such 
proofs than I could.” 

The ill tidings flew as only such can fly. The 
whole country round was filled with grief and horror. 
Hundreds collected at the parsonage through mingled 
curiosity and regard for the memory of the unfortunate 
young pastor, and among the crowds that constantly 
filled the road, poor Jane received a full proportion 
of sympathy and commiseration. The story of her 
strange malady was soon circulated with the customary 
amount of exaggeration, and was speculated upon by 
many with superstitious wonder. She remained in 
her chamber during the day, and her foster mother re¬ 
marked that the unusual bustle in the house, occasioned 
by the continual coming and going of the kind-hearted 
and the inquisitive, failed to draw from her a single 
question, rational or otherwise. The only words that 
escaped her lips were the monotonous “ Oh, nothing, 
nothing!” uttered "with a melancholy wildness that 
made the listeners tremble. 

Night came, and once more alone, the widow col¬ 
lected her thoughts, and attempted to devise some 
means of impressing the mind so mysteriously im¬ 


paired. She drew a little table to the bedside, and 
taking down from its shelf the old bible which she had 
taught Jane to treasure as the most precious relic of 
her departed mother, she commenced reading in a low, 
calm voice, such passages as, in her lively faith, she 
trusted could not strike inefiectnally upon her ear. 
Whilst she was thus earnestly engaged, she heard the 
slow tramp of an approaching horse and then die 
sound of heavy footsteps around the house. She 
paused to listen. A door faintly creaked, and she saw 
the eyes of Jane, which had appeared fixed on vacancy, 
dilate to an unnatural fullness, and suddenly from-her 
pallid lips burst forth the same thrilling scream, that 
the night before had aroused her from her pillow. 
She looked round in affright, and beheld her son dose 
behind her. 

“Hush,mother!” he exclaimed, with rapid utter¬ 
ance, “ you must hide me, and instantly; you refused 
me money yesterday to pay my debts, and now the 
constables are at my heels. Try to do something to 
serve me now.” 

He had opened the door of his mother’s chamber, 
and was about to pass into it, he turned quickly and 
threw himself under the bed on which the young 
sufferer lay, muttering, “ If there’s a safe place, it is 
here.” 

Then came a loud rap on the door, and to the 
tremulous answer of the widow, Mr. Merrill, the 
sheriff of the county, presented himself. 

“Do not let me alarm you, good Mistress Slade,” 
said he, after a brief salutation bespeaking an old 
friend; “but circumstances, which I will afterward 
explain, render it proper that I should search your 
premises. There is an out-building connected with 
your house which I wish to look into. Will you 
furnish me with lights, and, if not inconvenient, oblige 
me by leading the way? There is an inside door, is 
there not?—this open one, I believe;” and as pale and 
silent she complied with his request, he added, kindly, 
“ pray let me assure you, you have no cause for per¬ 
sonal apprehension of any kind.” 

The out-house alluded to was one adjoining the 
main building, serving, in the lower part, as a wood¬ 
shed, and above, as a repository for various kinds of 
lumber. The sheriff looked carefully about the neatly 
arranged woodpiles, and then, after ascending the 
steep stairs, as carefully among the spinning-wheels, 
the reels, the barrels and bundles, and other articles 
which generally comprise the store of a farm-house 
garret. 

“ All appears as it should be,” remarked Mr. 
Merrill; “ I presume you have observed nothing which 
would indicate there having been an unusual occupant 
in the place?” 

“ Nothing, excepting this,” returned the trembling 
woman; “ these bundles of wool and flax have always 
been kept hanging to the joists!” 

“ And now they are laid together on-the floor, as if 
they had been so arranged for a bed,” rejoined Mr. 
Merril, turning the bundles over, but without finding 
anything extraneous among them, and as they as¬ 
cended the stairs and entered the sitting-room he con¬ 
tinued ; “ to explain the reason of my visit, which 
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seems to have agitated you much more than I could 
have apprehended, it is this. After the attempt I made 
during the forenoon to investigate the horrible oc¬ 
currence at the parsonage, I rode on toward N—, and 
from a neighbor of yours, whom I chanced to meet on 
his return from there, I learned that as. he passed 
in the middle of the night on his .way to market, he 
had seen a man climb into the window of the wood¬ 
shed.. That circumstance, in connection with the 
finding of the key and the handkerchief, induced me 
to believe that their possessor had made your premises 
a place of concealment for a longer or shorter time, 
unaccountable as it would seem that be should do so. 
and I regarded it as my duty to come hither without 
delay, and make an examination which would satisfy 
meas to whether he had left farther proofs behind him. 
Several persons of the neighborhood, who were pre¬ 
sent when he made his communication, have accom¬ 
panied me to know the result, and, at a notion of their 
own, that he might have hidden himself in the loft, 
waiting for the cover of the u ight to travel further, have 
stationed themselves around the house to stop him if 
I should disturb him in his stolen quarters.” 

The sheriff paused as he'laid his hand on the door, 
and looked back to inquire, “How is Jane, our poor, 
Pretty Jane?—have you seen any change in her for 
the better?” 

“Nonein the least.” 

“Poor child! poor child! her singular illness has 
undoubtedly some relation to this deplorable transac¬ 
tion, and my strongest hope of detecting the perpe¬ 
trator rests upon her recovery.” He took leave, and 
after the tramp of his horse and the voices of his com¬ 
panions had died in the distance, George Slade reap¬ 
peared from his place of concealment. 

“So then, I have had my alarm for nothing;” said 
he, with a forced laugh; “but when a man has got 
himself into difficulties it makes him cowardly, and 
I’m very well satisfied not to have been the object of 
pursuit. But you must give me something to eat, for 
I am again in a hurry to be gone.” 

- Without waiting for his mother to place refresh¬ 
ments on the table as she proposed, he opened a large 
comer cupboard in which they were contained, and 
ate voraciously. “ I should not have felt pleasant to 
be locked up for want of a little money, particularly 
after my own mother had refused to save me from 
ithe proceeded, and looking at her sharply, he asked, 

“ was the money returned which you gave to that un¬ 
lucky young preacher ?—was it found about him ?” 

“No, George, that must-have been the temptation 
to the wicked deed, for Lewis "Walton had no enemies. 
Of coarse the body was robbedand sighing to think 
of the cold avarice of her son, which she believed 
caused him to allude thus to an event which she re¬ 
garded with such deep distress, she continued; “ but I 
have a considerable sum that I can now let you have, 
since the expenses for which it was intended will not 
be incurred. I fear I may not be doing right to give 
it to you, but my mind is troubled and I cannot think 
clearly. If you can get yourself a good name by it, 
yon are welcome to it; if not, do not let it sink yon 
still deeper into evil courses.” 
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She withdrew to her chamber, and after some 
minutes returned full of surprise, perplexity and alarm. 
“ It is gone,” said she, “ stolen from my chest. But 
yesterday I had it in my hands, and.now it has disap¬ 
peared.” 

“Pshaw!—you have only changed your mind, 
mother; returned George, with affected incredulity, 

: and then, as if satisfied by her grave silence, he ob- 
; served,.“ well, this comes of withholding your sub¬ 
stance from your own flesh and blood, to bestow it 
upon strangers. But since you can do nothing for me, 
I bad better be off You may as well keep to yourself 
that you have seen me, for I owe some scores in the 
neighborhood, that I don’t care to be reminded of 
just now.”. 

! Was it strange that during the successive incidents 
| of that day, no thought of the implication of George in 
| the hidden deed it had brought to light, should have 
entered the mind of the widow ? She was Ms mother , 

, and what mother, without proofs palpable as her own 
! sense of existence, could suspect of so foul a crime 
the child of her own bosom! But for several minutes 
after his departure she stood in earnest and sad reflec¬ 
tion, for in the acknowledgment of his irregular life 
afforded by his recent alarm, there was sufficient to 
make her heart still heavier. 

"When she returned to Jane, she saw in her a 
startling change. Her body seemed to have sunk as 
well as her mind, and she lay in a state of suspended 
animation that fearfully resembled death. She hur¬ 
riedly resorted to such restoratives as were at hand, 
and when her efforts had partially succeeded, she re¬ 
membered a bottle of perfumed essence, then too rare 
for common use, which had long been kept hoarded 
among the little trinkets and other valued ornaments 
of the invalid.^^he opened a drawer to search for it, 
and, among it^Rurious contents, she moved aside the 
scarf which she had, herself, thrown into it the night 
before. As she did so her eye was caught by a large, 
dark red stain on the snowy silk, so peculiarly defined, 
that in an irresistible impulse she drew it to the light. 
It was the impress, distinct even to the minute lines 
in the skin, of a human hand—the hand, with its 
shrunken and mutilated fore-finger, of George Slade. 

Vain would be the use of words to describe the feel¬ 
ings of the heart-struck mother. The different cir¬ 
cumstances of which she had been cognizant, tending 
to support the horrible evidence before her, flashed 
across her memory with the rapidity and vividness of 
lightning—her conversation with George on his visit 
of the evening before, his importunity for money, his 
abrupt departure, bis unexplained absence and stealthy 
return. She could now comprehend the state of 
poor Jane, who must have been a witness of the fatal 
rencontre, and amidst her agonizing conviction, she 
could appreciate the forbearance of the devoted girl in 
smothering the natural expression of her own horror 
and wo to conceal from her the guilt of her son. But 
her life-long habit of seeking relief in religious com¬ 
munion did not fail her now, and throwing herself on 
her knees, she remained in silent supplication, it might 
have been for hours, for she took no note of time. 
When she arose, she laid herself by the side of Jane, 
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-whose insensibility seemed to have terminated in that 
of a heavy sleep, and the next morning she was found, 
by the harvesters of her little demesne, in a low fever, 
from which there seemed much to apprehend. 

The sleep of Jane lasted until late in the morning, 
and when she awoke from it, her mind seemed to be 
recovering its tone. She, indeed, spoke to no one, 
but she was partially conscious of what was passing 
around her. This was apparent immediately on her 
waking, for she gazed intently on the haggard face 
pillowed beside her own, passed her hands over it, 
and laying her head on the aching heart of her foster 
mother, wept with the abandonment of a little child. 

"Widow Slade’s illness increased, and as she rapidly 
sank, the governing affection of Jane’s being resumed 
its ascendancy. Though able in a day or two to move 
about the cottage, she seldom left the bedside of her 
mother,'but, with her -watchful eyes fixed upon her 
face, sat holding her hands in a drooping and speech¬ 
less melancholy, which seemed to evince that her 
filial anxiety had abstracted her from any other source 
of sorrow. 

But the hours of the widow were numbered. No 
efforts could subdue her disease, and in answer to her 
own direct and solemn demand, she was told that 
human skill was no longer of avail. She requested 
to be left alone with Jane, and broke the communica¬ 
tion to her with gentle calmness. “ Yes, Jane,” said 
she, “ I must die, and let me go without the pain of 
seeing you grieve. Think, dear child, where is there 
mercy like that which promises to the weary and 
heavy laden soul a rest in the bosom of its Redeemer ? 
Jane, Jane, look in my face—you will not grieve for 
me ?” 

“ Oh, no, my mother dear!” answered Jane, mur¬ 
muring with touching earnestness the first words she 
had uttered for several days; “ why should I grieve, 
for am I not going too ? many and many a day you 
have led me by the hand, and the Good Shepherd will 
let me walk by your side in Paradise.” 

“ Jane! Jane!” exclaimed the widow rising from 
her pillow, with passionate energy, and fixing her 
eyes on those of her stricken child with a power that 
recalled the wandering intellect dickering through 
them; “ listen to me! there is a weight upon my soul 
■which causes it to faint on its passage through the 
gates of death. It is on yours, too, poor child, and if the 
command of the dying cannot remove it, your young 
head will, indeed, be brought to the grave. You under¬ 
stand me, Jane ? Thank God! thank God! she is her¬ 
self again!” 

She clasped the hands of Jane with hers, and, for a 
moment, drew her to her breast.” 

“ Now, dear child,” she resumed, “ bring me here 
the scarf which Lewis left you as his last love token. 
The truth is written upon it which, in your blessed 
love for me, you have smothered in your poor heart 
till it is almost broken-” 

The scarf was brought and laid upon the bed-cover¬ 
ing. The dying woman unfolded it with trembling 
hands, and pointed to the mark which bad wrought 
the fulfillment of her own destiny, while Jane started 
back appalled and shuddering at the sight. 


“That,” she continued, “ through the strange work¬ 
ing of Providence, revealed to me what my weak, 
human nature has not been able to bear. Da not 
answer me, for my time is precious, and I need to 
have nothing explained; hut when I have gone to the 
place where the guilt and sorrow of this world shall 
trouble me no more, let no thought of me prevent you 
from telling all that is on your miud of the cruel crime 
that has destroyed the happiness of your young life. 

It goes hard with me—oh how hard!—to lay this 
charge upon you, but it must not be that the good 
perish, even in this world, and the wicked be allowed 
to triumph safely in his sin. Now God’s grace he 
with you, my darling Jane, for having been nothing 
but a joy and a blessing to me until this shadow fell 
upon us both!—don’t cry,darling, let me think of 
Heaven—you will soon, have your conscience pare 
from the knowledge that defiles it; there, fold your 
pretty hands as you did when I first taught you to 
pray, and let our supplications go together before me 
to the throne of God!” 

Jane felt none of the agony of grief. She folded 
her pale hands, and leaning forward, rested her fair 
head against the bosom which had never throbbed for 
her hut in tenderness, and thus, wrapt in prayer, she 
remained, until its coldness warned her that its pulsa¬ 
tions had ceased forever. 

The general sympathy for the bereaved girl was re¬ 
doubled. Every office of kindness and protection that 
her situation required was proffered to her, but though 
she received each expression of good feeling with 
meek thankfulness, her answers were often accom¬ 
panied by the melancholy presentiment, 11 1 shall not 
trouble any one long.” Though it was remarked, and 
with surprise, by the neighbors, that her new affliction 
had removed instead of increasing her mental disorder, 
yet all, with native prudence and delicacy, abstained 
from alluding in her presence to the tragical event 
which still was hourly discussed and deplored. 

It was soon, however, decided where Jane was to 
find an asylum, at least, during the early period of her 
mourning. Immediately after the death of the widow, 
Sheriff Merrill, who had been nominated as an ex¬ 
ecutor of her will, while an occupant of an adjoining 
farm, made his appearance, and begging her to con¬ 
sider him her guardian, offered his house as her home. 
"Without hesitation she acceded to his proposal. 

Preparation was made for conducting the funeral 
of the widow with every mark of respect to her 
memory which her many virtues deserved. A noti¬ 
fication of her demise was sent to her son, who was 
known to be in N—, and on the morning of the third 
day, when the company had collected to attend the 
body to the grave, be presented himself among them. 
He was attired in a handsome suit of mourning, and 
wore upon his countenance every proper sign of 
sorrow. The coffin was not yet closed when he 
entered the house, and Jane sat at its head, her tears, 
for the first time, dropping fast from her colorless 
cheeks upon the beloved face she was to see no more. 
George Slade advanced toward her with expressions 
of brotherly greeting, and to those around them it was 
startling to witness the change which came over the 
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afflicted young creature at his approach. Her white 
lips shrank and quivered, her eyes dilated and grew 
dim with some emotion which none could define, and 
bending forward in her seat, she covered her face with 
her hands, as if to exclude some external object from 
her view. The bold man seemed not to have per¬ 
ceived her agitation. He looked calmly at the corpse, 
accounted briefly for the delay of his arrival, and ex¬ 
pressed himself ready that the solemn rites should 
begin. 

The concourse of people assembled was very large, 
and was composed of all classes of the community, for 
the widow had been honored equally by high and low. 
The church-yard was at but an easy walking distance, 
and thither they proceeded on foot. The body was 
lowered into the grave close beside where the young 
pastor had been so recently laid, and in the address 
which followed, a simple and feeling allusion was 
made to the affection, as of mother and son, which had 
subsisted between the two in life, and to the mingling 
of their dust in death. As the service closed, Jane with¬ 
drew from the arm of Sheriff Merrill by which she had 
.been supported, having repulsed that offered by George 
Slade as die procession left the house, and knelt silently 
by the grave. She was allowed to remain undisturbed 
until the coffin, was hidden by'the first layer of fresh 
clods, and then George, to whom the duty seemed 
with propriety to belong, stepped forward to draw her 
away. She elevated her hands for a moment as if in 
prayer, and then fixed her eyes upon him with an ex¬ 
pression of solemn rebuke, which none who beheld it 
could ever afterward forget His countenance changed, 
but, as he retreated to his place, he quickly concealed 
it with the white handkerchief, which he had been 
using with the lugubrious gestures suitable to the 
occasion. 

“Help me, O Father! to relieve my soul of the 
burthen which, in thy mysterious will, has been cast 
upon it!” such were the words, which in broken 
murmurs were heard to escape from the lips of Jane, 
and arising from her knees, she added, in loud, clear 
tones, as if her adjuration had won her the strength 
she invoked; “stand forward, George Slade!—here 
above the dust of him whose blood was spilt by your 
band, I pronounce you a murderer !” • 

The handkerchief dropped from the grasp of George, 
and his face grew ashy pale; but commanding his voice, 
he said, in his blandest tones, “ Poor girl! poor girl! 
her mind is still unsettled!” 

“Not so, George Slade,” responded Jane, in the 
same manner of lofty resolution which sent conviction 
at once to those who, all her life, had known her 
timid and truthful character; “my mind did, indeed, 
fail me for a time, for, trained as it was to fear the 
commandments of my Maker, how could it remain 
firm under the secret knowledge of a crime so black 
and grievous?—when I knew that to betray it would 
send to the grave the being I loved more dearly than 
my own life?—but now it is restored to me with a 
power it never before possessed, and in good season 
to work out the retribution which a just Judge demands, 
and I repeat the words which I never could have 
spoken while her body, even though lifeless, was upon 


the earth—I accuse you, George Slade, of the murder 
of Lewis- 'Walton!” 

The guilty man looked wildly about, and moved 
backward a few paces through the crowd, but when 
he felt the strong arm of the sheriff upon him, and saw 
that the assemblage pressed .closely round, he knew 
that it was as impossible to escape as it would be vain 
to resist, and made a show of voluntarily surrendering 
himself a prisoner. 

The sensation created by the scene in the church¬ 
yard fully equaled that following the discovery to 
which it was consequent. The most anxious curiosity 
prevailed throughout the country, for the details 
which had been expected from Jane, were, according 
to the advice of Sheriff Merrill, reserved for himself, 
and for such functionaries as were requisite to prose¬ 
cute the case. Yet notwithstanding this precaution to 
prevent any unfavorable bias of the public mind 
against the accused, his conduct since he had appeared 
in the country had been so reprehensible, and the 
character of Jane was so much above suspicion, that 
no one seemed to have a doubt of his guilt Even 
bad it been otherwise, a newand unexpectedtestimony, 
corroborating her assertion, would have gone far to 
settle the question. The blood-stained handkerchief 
found with the key of the parsonage, was identified by 
a storekeeper of N—, as one which he had sold 
to the reputed criminal, a few days preceding the 
minder. 

The prison, to which George Slade had been con¬ 
signed, was the architectural boast of the district to 
which it pertained, and, in its size, strength and cost¬ 
liness, corresponded rather with the wealth of the 
community that had erected it, than with their well 
deserved reputation for sobriety and good morals. It 
stood at some distance from the village where the 
courts were held, and, based upon a perpendicular 
mass of rock of great height and boldness, it looked, 
with its mural ornaments, not an imperfect imitation 
of some castellated fortress or guard town of feudal 
times. At the foot of the bluff was the residence of 
Sheriff Merrill, for he bad obtained permission to 
occupy a pretty tenement there situated, with its 
gardens and pasture lots, a part of the public domain, 
instead of the suite of apartments allotted to the in¬ 
cumbent of his office within tlje prison walls; though 
to them he had ready access by a flight of steps rudely 
cut in the precipice and terminating at a minor 
entrance, which was ordinarily used in preference to 
the grand gateway facing the village. 

Amidst the comforts of this quiet and pleasant home 
poor Jane found a kindly welcome, but neither the 
fatherly attentions of the good sheriff, the gentle sym¬ 
pathy of his wife, nor the cheerful society of his young 
family, ever banished, for a moment, her mournful de¬ 
jection. Her bodily health soon gave way under her 
mental suffering, and though no complaint ever 
escaped her lips, and she was still able to move about 
the house performing such little domestic duties as 
she fancied, she declined so fast that it was feared she 
might not survive until the term of court, during which 
she was to act so conspicuous a part. The thought 
of a human life dependent upon her word seemed 
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ever present to her mind. She would gaze silently 
upon the grated windows of the jail and turn chilled 
and trembling away. So distressing had the subject 
become to her after the conference with her legal 
advisers, which followed her public accusation, that it 
was necessary to avoid it in her presence. 

Meanwhile George Slade had preserved his reck¬ 
less bearing, boldly asserting the continued insanity of 
Jane, and professing to treat the evidence of the hand¬ 
kerchief, of which he had been informed, as one of 
those strange coincidences for which there is no ac¬ 
counting. But when the time of trial was near at 
hand his demeanor changed. Be became restless and 
morose, and on the evening of the day preceding that 
on which the session of the court was to commence, 
he was remarked by the subordinate, whose duty it 
was to see the prisoners secured, and to deliver the 
keys to the sheriff, pacing his cell with a pale face and 
his brow contracted as if from pain. 

That night came upon him the utmost agony of 
terror at the fate which seemed inevitable. Midnight 
found him still busy with the troubled meditations that 
allowed him no thought of rest. The light of the 
broad, full moon lay silvery white upon the floor, 
checkered with the shadow of the heavy grating, that 
would have made the hope of escape a dream of mad¬ 
ness. Be walked to the window it secured and opened 
the sash to catch the cool breath of the autumnal air, 
and he clenched with painful force the rusty bars, as 
if to vent in physical action the unquietness of his 
spirit. Suddenly his eye fell upon an object moving 
in the shade cast by the wall into the jail-yard. It ad¬ 
vanced into the moonlight, and presented the outlines 
of a female form, but so spectral with its white dress 
and gliding step, that his flesh crept with a sensation 
of superstitious dread. It paused opposite to his 
window, and for an instant a thin, pale hand was 
raised, and a death-like face turned toward him . The 
gesture must have been intended for his eye, for of 
the few inmates of the prison, he was the only one 
occupying that side of the building. Bow could any 
living being find entrance into that strong inclosure? 
Be drew his hand across his eyes to clear his vision, 
and when he removed it the strange visitant was gone. 
Be tried to assure himself that, in his excited state, an 
illusion had deceived him, yet he leaned his face 
close to the bars to be satisfied that it had quite disap¬ 
peared. But now his ear could not be mistaken; 
there was a sound, scarcely more distinct than his 
own breathing, at the door of his cell, and then that of 
akeyappliedto the lock. The hinges faintly creaked, 
and the same unearthly figure stood in the doorway, 
in strong relief against the darkness beyond. The 
moonlight shone full into the large, sunken eyes, and 
upon the long, fair locks that had escaped from the 
snowy head-covering, and he doubted, scarcely less 
than before, the evidence of his senses, that it was 
Jane. 

W ithout giving him time to recover himself, she 
stepped backward into the passage, and whispering 
the single monosyllable “ Come I” she beckoned him 
to follow her. Hardly conscious of his own move¬ 
ments he obeyed, and guided by the moonbeams, 


which, through an open door, faintly lighted a long 
vista, he felt himself breathing the free air once more. 
The tremulous hands of Jane fell to her side as she 
attempted to turn the key in the massive lock of the 
entrance door, and signing George to secure it, she 
preceded him to the gate from which the steps de¬ 
scended.. 

“Why, Jane, Jane—that’s a brave girl I” he ex¬ 
claimed, for the first time feeling his liberty was real, 
when he stood on the bare rocks with the gate barred 
behind him; “ this timely rescue will make me forget 
all the injury you have done me, and I shall love you 
better than ever! you have proven that you are my 
friend, at last” 

‘ “ No, no, George Slade! do not for a moment be¬ 
lieve that what I have done is for your sake!” re¬ 
sponded Jane, with nervous rapidity; “for nothing 
less than her memory could I have acted this base part 
toward the good man, who would have cherished me 
among his own children, her whose last hour was 
hurried on by your wickedness, and filled with the 
bitterness of earthly grief instead of the triumph which 
should have ended her saintly life. With her dying 
breath she bade me to make known the dreadful secret 
that clouded my soul, and I obeyed; but when, it was 
done, all that you had been to her returned to my 
mind. I remembered that in her early days of trouble, 
she had poured upon you all tenderness of her nature, 
that you were the only thing in the world that could 
gladden her heart. I remembered how fondly, for¬ 
getting all your late unworthiness, she used to talk of 
your childish ways, and to tell how much dearer you 
became for every trial she endured for your, sake, and 
I could not, Oh I I could not bear the thought, that 
by my means any thing she had so loved should perish! 
I remembered how careful she was of her good name, 
that no stain should rest upon it—not through worldly 
pride—but that not a scoff, for her error, should fall 
upon the faith she professed, and I could not endure 
to think, that; as borne by her son, it should go 
abroad, blackened by a most hideous crime, and be 
preserved with the record of a shameful death. Oh! 
it is for her memory I have done this!—that I de¬ 
ceived the kind confidence of my protector, watching 
every word and action that could show me how you 
could be set free. My brain almost grew wild again, 
George Slade, when I crept into his chamber, where 
I had always been trusted as freely as a child of his 
own, and stole from it, like a base thief, these in¬ 
struments of your release! but go! go! all that will be 
left for me in the world, is to confess this deed, to be 
accused of falsehood and ingratitude—at best, to be 
dealt with as a maniac, and then to die!” 

“ Bat, Jane, why should that be ?—withdraw your 
charge against me; deny the truth of what, it will be 
readily believed, you uttered from a deranged mind, 
and you may go again to your old home and be 
happy.” 

“ Happy!—happy in sight of the ground that I saw 
wet with Ids blood I—where, at every step, I would 
fancy her eyes looking after me in pity for my load 
of sin!—man, man, it is you who are mad!” 

“ Yes, Jane, you may be happy, why not?—the 
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heaviest loss can be forgotten, if we take heart to bear 
it bravely. Could my mother look back, would she 
not rather see you keeping down useless sorrow, and 
making the best of your life?—had Lewis Walton 
thought he should die in his bed and leave you a 
widow, could he have reasonably asked, that, with 
your beauty and young feelings, you should remain 
so ?—no, no, Jane, you could be happy yet, and might 
make me so. In the home ( my mother’s labor earned 
for her, we might spend our days together, for, if you 
would, you could love me as well as you did Lewis 
Walton.” 

“Love you, George Slade!—God knows how hard 
I strive not to hate you with a hatred equal to my 
horror of your utter wickedness.” 

“ Lower your voice, Jane, and answer me truly,” 
said George, assuming an air of regretful concern; 
“do you, indeed, believe me guilty of the act of 
which you accuse me? though, through my love for 
you, I felt no grief for the death of one I looked upon 
as a rival, and did not affect it, could you really have 
thought that I had taken his life ?” 

“ Did I not see you do all but plunge the weapon 
into his heart?” exclaimed Jane; “ did I not see you 
spring upon him like a wild beast, and see your arm 
fell him to the earth? did I not see you drag his body 
to where you thought it could lie, without betraying 
you to the world, which has no tortures terrible enough 
for the crime ?—did I not bear upon my own person 
the print of your bloody hand, the token of your guilt 
which sent your mother to the grave?” and her 
m a nn er grew wild, and her voice shrill at the re* 
capitulation. 

“ Hash! hush, Jane I—you will raise an alarm, your 
mind is wandering again, poor girl!—come here into 
the shadow, or you will betray yourself and mea nd 
he stretched out bis hand to draw her into the darkened 
recess of the gateway, for she stood in the open moon¬ 
light, and a lew feet from the edge of a precipice al^ng 
which the wall extended. 

“ Did I not see it all, and, Oh, God! can I send this 
man forth in safety, who had no mercy upon my own! 
—my own! does not his spirit cry for vengeance ?— 
yet vengeance is mine—thine, Lord.!” she continued, 


with increased vehemence; “ off! off!—dare you lay 
that hideous hand again on me?” and as he forcibly 
caught her arm, she sprang backward to escape from 
his grasp. For a moment she struggled, with the 
instinct of nature, to regain her foothold, and the next 
she had disappeared over the precipice. 

In his surprise, I k&ow not if I might use a stronger 
word, George Slade forgot his fear of discovery. He 
stepped hastily to the spot from which she had fallen. 
He could see, far below, a heap of white drapery 
without form or motion. “ Poor fool! she will raise 
her voice against me no more, no living creature could 
survive that tremendous fall. Poor, pretty fool!—yet 
I loved her as I never did any one before, and, I think, 
I am sorry for her now. But she is out of my way, 
and shall I brave this trial!—if I were sure the law 
would make me the heir, I would lake my lodgings 
again within the walls. To have scorned a chance 
of escape would be more than a trifle in my favor. I 
believe I’ll go back—yet that handkerchief—that 
cursed handkerchief—it may, after all, be better to 
fly;” and flinging the keys aver the precipice, he 
turned his steps toward the most secluded road 
which led through the settlement. 

The next morning the body of Jane was found 
caught upon a clump of arbor vitas in the sheriff’s 
garden. She must have been senseless before her 
fall was thus broken, for the limbs hung with a relaxa¬ 
tion that evinced neither effort nor pain. Her white 
dress was stained with blood, and a crimson stream 
which had flowed from her lips across her bosom, 
proved that her life had ebbed from some internal 
source. That her fate was connected with the 
escape of the prisoner no one doubted, but in what 
manner it could have been so, was a mystery. 

And a mystery it remained for long, long years, 
but it was revealed at last Many, even now, 
remember the execution of a noted criminal for an 
atrocious crime upon the high seas, a man whose 
character was marked by every trait that could dis¬ 
honor humanity. In his revolting confession it was 
easy to recognize the history of George Slade, while 
one of its episodes supplied all that was wanting to 
complete that of “ Pretty Jane.” 
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Spain, and Tercera. 
AD. 1583. 


by Z , M. LEGARE. 


After the bailie in which De Haye, the maitre- 
de-camp was killed, and ihe Portuguese ran away 
to a man, leaving the French to maintain the honor 
of ihe day and their ultimate position on a hill near 
at hand, the Spanish army unbuckled their armor 
and sat down to stretch Ikeir limbs beside the fires 
at which their suppers were cooking; and if any one 
in camp lost appetite that evening, it was not be¬ 
cause of the numberless gaping wounds witnessing 
to Heaven against him from the field behind. A 
mile or so above, a few scattered lights showed 
where the remnant of De Chaste’s army held 
ground, and awaited the morrow with little fear but 
much hunger, sending to perdition the viceroy and 
entire Portuguese nation the last thing before drop¬ 
ping to sleep: midway between these two rows of 
fires, was neither life nor light save such as a cres¬ 
cent moon gave, and as much as lingered in some 
poor wretch with more vitality than was best for 
Inin. In which middle space the Damon and Py¬ 
thias of this story, Hilo and Carlo, prowled about, 
turning over the stiff carcasses in search of valu¬ 
ables, for nothing of convertible worth came amiss 
to the pair, whose personal property was staked 
nightly at dice. Occasionally an apparent corpse 
tossed about his arms and legs convulsively, or 
prayed in a husky whisper for a little water, for life 
and mercy’s sake a single draught; blit in either 
case the Walloon, like a rough angel of mercy as he 
was, put an end to their anguish promptly, saying 
with a grin to Hilo—“ You know it’s for his good I 
da it. if lie drank any thing it might keep him alive 
till somebody who aim his friend comes round. It 
"ould be a heap harder to die after making up his 
mind he was to live again, would n’t it?” 

To which Hilo replied with some contempt: the 
ln '- was fmocious, as has been elsewhere said, only 
on provocation— 


^ ou ’re fitter for a hangman than a soldier, Ser¬ 
jeant. ” 

* 1 ' 11 ^ 1 ^Yolfang took for a compliment. 

,, " CI ' e< d that cidevant free-caplain suddenly, 

lore s one of our officers, let’s turn him over. A 
y c m ^ le back of his casque by Lucifer; it served 
uni light for turning his back on the enemy.” 

Hi o tll ay j iave recognijjgj the whereabouts suOi- 
* uit y to make a tolerably fair guess before the 
other added: 

Oh—oh—the maitre-de-camp, De Haye ! ” But 

ilio ^j ^^dhis peace, and assisted in ridding 
o cud cavalier of a few personals. 

.' C ^ a ^ oon was thick-skulled, but his long 
nv i/? 0 'r v ^ an y had increased his cunning as a 
er 0 Course i and a duller mau than he, ac¬ 


quainted with Sefior de LaFron’s peculiarities, 
might have jumped to a like conclusion. 

“ Bah ! he was n’t a coward after i 11. The arque- 
buse that sent this ball w.l- behind him w ile he 
faced the Dons. The man you owe a grudge to had 
better keep awake, ITiio, my lad.” 

‘‘You’re a.fool,” Hilo returned. “Hold your 
longue. Do you wish to bring the Spaniards upon 
us with your noise ?” 

To which the other answered sullenly—“You 
talk as if I was n’t more than your slave. You’d 
better mind what you ’re about. I aint going to 
stand it always, even if—here now, what’s to be 
done with these papers?” 

“ What is that shining iu your hand ?” 

“A locket, or something of the sort, he had in 
his breast. Hang it, you want every thing!” 

“A locket I” cried his eomrade quickly. “Give 
it here.” Which the other did unwillingly, and the 
other pocketed after holding it up to the light. 
Hilo’s mood up to this moment had been none of the 
sweetest, as the captain could testify, but some vir¬ 
tue existed in the appropriation which was quite 
irresistible. 

“ Come, old fellow,” he cried to the serjeant, in 
high good-humor, “I was rather sharp with you 
just now, wan’t I? You know I’m quick and all 
that, and musn’t mind me. Here’s a handful of 
ducats for your locket, as you found it; I fancy the 
thing, and do n’t grudge paying for it.” 

A gift the captain took with a growl half of re¬ 
sentment, for he had not found a charm for himself, 
and could not so easily forget an offense as his 
master. , 

It was wonderful what a dog to fetch and carry 
that uncouth animal was to Hilo; how he followed 
him about, drew dagger in his service, and exposed 
his life any time rather than suffer the latter to em¬ 
bark alone in a perilous venture, a thing his youth¬ 
ful friend was much given to. It would have been 
an unanswerable proof of the existence in all men 
of some good trait, some capacity to love a brother, 
for a worse rogue than the captain would be difficult 
to select. But, unhappily, this Netherlandish Da¬ 
mon had sounder, if less sentimental, reasons for 
sticking by his Pythias. Hilo, a wonderfully pre¬ 
cocious youth, had fallen in with the honest captain 
some three or four years back, and dexterously 
turned to his personal advantage a comfortable sum 
brought.over from Peru by the other. “I like the 
boy, he ; s full of pluck. I ’ll school him into the 
ways of the world, look ye,” the captain used to 
say, at the very time his protege was scheming to 
possess his ingots. 
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“ I knew his father in Peru very well, a man of 
money. He lent me a helping hand once, and I 
don’t mind turning about and lending the boy any 
thing I have,” he spoke later. And so, not because 
of the helping hand, as the captain wished under¬ 
stood—which, to be sure, was Carlo’s beginning in 
life, the elder De Ladron having taken him into 
temporary partnership in the matter of a forced re- 
partimiento which turned out golden—but because 
he had entire reliance in the magnitude of the 
senior’s estate, he made over to Hilo the bulk of his 
possessions, on conditions legally witnessed, of a 
fourfold return immediately on the other’s receiving 
his own. No doubt Hilo acted in good faith, less 
from inclination possibly than necessity, his money 
affairs having become rather intricate about that 
time, and there could be no question of the repay¬ 
ment of the full amount—the original was no trifle— 
at the season specified. 

But when was that to arrive ? A question Carlo 
asked himself with growing dissatisfaction not long 
after the last ducat had slipped through his debtor’s 
fingers. Hilo was in no hurry to marry the girl, 
and since signing the captain’s bond, had bestowed 
his affections elsewhere, as people say. A French 
countess, black-eyed and brisk, took his fancy much 
more than the blonde his betrothed, and during the 
stay of the French embassage at Madrid, the young 
gentleman was on good behavior—ostensibly at 
least. Of all her gallants none excited his jealousy 
so much as a cavalier who bad accompanied the 
count unofficially, and stood high in his daughter’s 
favor. 

Don Hilo’s way of removing an obstacle of this 
sort, was admirably illustrative of his sense of 
wrong, although sometimes, as in this instance, 
liable to miscarry. He first picked a quarrel with 
De Haye, and that gentleman refusing point-blank 
to fight so disreputable a party, was waylaid and 
killed by proxy in- the person of Villenos, who was 
of much the same figure, and, as it chanced that 
night, similarly attired. The eclat of this mistake, 
added to the departure of the lady, took him to 
France, where information of DeHaye’s joining the 
commandant induced him to enlist under the same 
knight’s pennon, in pursuance of his vengeful pur¬ 
pose, and the young blood-hound was of course no¬ 
thing molified by the remonstrance of his enemy to 
De Chaste on shipboard, which Carlo repeated with 
some little exaggeration, to be expected from the 
mouth of so affectionate a friend. 

The heavy, cunning, ex-free-eaptain was brow¬ 
beaten and domineered over by his former protege 
in a truly surprising manner to one not in the secret. 
It was wonderful how much he bore, how assidu¬ 
ously followed at the heels of his junior when off 
duty, uneasy at losing sight of the latter. The truth 
was, the captain having gambled and squandered 
himself into poverty again, looked to the money to 
be derived from Hilo’s fortune for a means of repu¬ 
table living, as he said. 

“I was an honest soldier till I met that Hilo!” 
was his lament years after, while awaiting the hour 


of his execution. And it was the obduracy of the 
same young gentleman, aided by his own failure to 
win the heiress, which had reduced him to the ne¬ 
cessity of relying upon Hilo’s attaining his twenty- 
fifth year and sole right of properly; a fib, by the 
way, of the party interested, which the captain was 
by this time too near gone not to catch at with pro¬ 
verbial eagerness. 

“ If I can only keep him in sight,” he used to 
think fifty times a day with an oath, « until I <* e t 
back my ducats, I ’ll take pay for ray dog’s life.” 
and at night’s he would wake muttering the words 
and feeling the edge of his . weapon, when Hilo 
would exclaim—“ Can’t you leave off grinding your 
tusks in that savage fashion, you Dutch boar!” 

The captain saw how a little misadventure in the 
shape of his dear young friend’s decease, might de¬ 
prive him of all chance of restoration, and no mother 
could be more precious of her charge: Hilo might 
involve himself in difficulties and be slain in a brawl; 
it was this worthy soul’s chief business to guard 
against such a mishap, or extricate him when fairly 
in: or he might fly into an ungovernable rage and 
harm himself, or tempt the captain into doing so; 
so the latter eschewed all cause of contention, and 
humbled himself where humility became a neces¬ 
sity. For Carlo’s phlegmatic temperament was in¬ 
capable of fear, and nothing would have gratified 
him more than a bout with the young gentleman— 
who, seeing his advantage, or from mere reckless¬ 
ness, tried his ability to bear aad forbear to the ut¬ 
most limit. 

“ Wait till I get my ducats back!” Wolfang con¬ 
soled himself with muttering under his breatli on 
such occasions, champing his jaws and keeping his 
fingers stalwortly from his dagger-hilt. 

The pair were standing - over the body of the 
maitre-de-camp, Carlo with the papers in his hand 
taken from the breast of the dead lieutenant’s 
doublet, when Hilo cried: 

“Hark! the camp is in motion yonder above. 
Come, Wolf, stir your clumsy legs before we are 
missed.” 

And Wolfang trotting after his master thrust the 
crumpled missives into liis own doublet—“ It's no 
use to throw away any thing in the dark,” he said; 
“ I did a note of hand once so, and somebody else 
got the good of it; one of these days I ’ll find time 
to spell it out”—where they remained many day?, 
now and then taken out and returned, without much 
progress made in their elucidation, for the warlike 
captain was not much of a scholar, and found oppor¬ 
tunity for only cursory examinations. 

A destination very different was the captain ? 
pocket, it may be remarked, from that designed by 
the writer, Don PedrO, who, about the time Cafio 
pocketted the letters, was conversing with Seiior 
Inique as to their efficiency in De Haye’s hands. 

No man is absolutely penitent at the start; some 
fear for character, personal safety, or the like* is the 
prime mover, after which—it may he moments or 
years after—enters in a godly sorrow for sin com 
mitted. Sift your motives, exemplary reader, am 
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satisfy yourself for once, your conscience is not the 
!em ]er prompter to your most virtuous deeds you 
imagine: something to the effect, what it, or the 
world, or the church, or your wife at home will 
think, has its due influence. Human nature is not 
to be taken to task on this account; we are all more 
sel/i>h than we choose to admit even to ourselves, 
or there would be an end straightway of all mur¬ 
ders, thefts and villanies great and small and of 
every kind; and there is so little native good in us 
it is best not to cavil at the source of any redeeming 
trait, whatever it may be. 

So Don Augustino after ten years penitence of 
fear, made confession for the first time of the same; 
not with the best conclusion or purpose in view, it 
may be objected, but the honest knight’s expressions 
of opinion were scarcely adapted to producing a 
better feeling at the beginning. Sir Pedro thought 
as much himself when he reviewed the conversa¬ 
tion, and his after arguments were such as the mild 
expression of his fine gray eyes lent effect to, a thing 
they very seldom did when his speech was pointed 
with sarcasm. The soldier was first molified, then 
thoroughly subdued, and in the end inclined to adopt 
the counsel of his ancient companion-in-arms, who 
now, as always, took the shortest available course 
to the doing away of a bad deed by substitution of a 
good. Not that all this ripening of virtue in the 
veteran sinner’s breast was much hastened by the 
knight’s eloquence; it was mainly by the inexpli¬ 
cably swift thaw after the ice has been broken 
thiough with throes of dissolution, and something 
the knight’s Words may have done at the beginning 
to aid the breaking up, something at the end to tem¬ 
per the freshet. What he saw when he entered the 
inner cabin of Inique’s ship, of that blank face and 
imbecility-, I have nothing to relate; let the door re¬ 
main shut upon him as it was in Inique’s time, and 
all likeness and constraint of the unhappy inmate be 
left to the imagination. 

Entire restitution of name and properly on one 
side, and public avowal of his paternity on the other, 
lEe straight-forward adviser urged, and | 
aiqne consented ultimately to perform. Avowed 
penitence strangely humbled the misshapen pride of 
me man. Once he said : 

‘•You were right, Padilh; I was a coward from 
to last. I begin to perceive there are two sorts 
o courage, one infinitely superior to the other, and 

a '. one knows how much braver than I this poor 
“w might have proved.” # 

The main obstacle now to be "overcome was the 
1 o the supposititious Hilo, whose rage at find- 
himself heir to nothing would be likely to ex- 
all bounds. 

J,’ 1 ' mu$t be opened gently,” said the knight. 

'•aii ^ ^ aS an namc f° r violence, and some 

!f 111 be shown as an equivalent for so much 

“cimtaiy loss; which last, I fear, will be the chief 
of regret with him.” 

hi"- ” some little property of my own remain- 

linnu’ .r WefGd ^ le otber > “ an( l would gladly re- 
1 it in his favor, but for the claims of my 


other child. As for me, I am sick of this world’s 
honors—” 

“Pooh!” cried Padilh eheeringly, “is this your 
new-found bravery ? Look how you retreat before 
the enemy, and hope to shelter yourself behind a 
wall with monks. And as for your blue-eyed daugh¬ 
ter, have no concern at all, for by this time I am 
sure that motherless countess of mine would stand a 
siege rather than surrender her unconditionally : we 
have more than we want in property and less in 
children, so you and Lean each satisfy the other’s 
need and our own pleasure, which will be stealing 
a march at the start.” 

The man of care and crime was sensibly touched 
by this ofler. 

“Many thanks!” was all he said, but be took his 
associate by the hand with a grasp that would make 
you or I wince. 

“I think with you, he must be appealed to indi¬ 
rectly at first, that his suspicions may not he awak¬ 
ened too soon,” Don Pedro said shortly after, in 
answer to Inique. “ In the French camp is a gen¬ 
tleman whose honor is unquestionable, and who en¬ 
tertains such friendship for me, he would not hesi¬ 
tate to undertake the service. If you do not oppose 
the design, I will write him a short narrative of the 
events, leaving the manner and time of communi¬ 
cation to his judgment to determine. Until his 
jealousy of your present purpose is overruled, we 
may scarcely hope to meet the wretched boy in per¬ 
son, and I can see no better way of gaining our 
end.” 

“Let it be so, I oppose nothing honorable,” re¬ 
plied the maitre-de-camp. 

“ I am not referring to my old scale of honor,” he 
added presently, with something like a blush. 
There is hope for the man, thought Padilh there¬ 
upon ; which was true enough. 

The knight wrote the letter in accordance with 
this agreement, a brief recapitulation of the events 
of Inique’s life and his own, many of which De 
Haye already knew, urging that cavalier to use his 
discretion in acquainting the false Hilo de Ladrou 
with so much of the truth as would suffice to induce 
an interview, by assuring him of no barm being 
plotted against his person, but rather some gain in¬ 
tended. Which letter Don Pedro contrived to have 
placed in DeLIaye’s hands the night before the battle 
in which the latter fell by the arquebuse of the boy 
whose cause he had at heart; for very nearly the 
last thought of this generous fellow, forgetting the 
enmity of Hilo, and perhaps rather careless of his 
rivalry even when disencumbered of the Seiiorita 
Inique, was that, after the day’s work was over, he 
would play the ambassador to what purpose he 
might: but it was Capt. Carlo that returned to camp 
with the letter instead. 

The gallant captain hurrying back with his gay 
companion, found preparations making for a night 
attack, which were, however, countermanded be¬ 
fore the column began the descent. The men had 
had their fill of fightingfor the day, and turned in 
again wondering and grumbling at the useless dis- 
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turbance. Meanwhile the commandant and the 
viceroy were discoursing of what had best be done, 
in the former’s tent. Senhor de Torrevedros, after 
the battle, had arrived with about a thousand of his 
countrymen, and one fourth or so the number of 
cows. 

“ The viceroy has brought milk for his babies at 
last,” the French soldiers said sarcastically; and 
the officer on duty who announced the arrival to De 
Chaste, prefixed an epithet to the count’s title by no 
means delicate or complimentary. 

“ In - the devil’s name, sir count,” the commander 
exclaimed, with a red spot in either sallow cheek, 
“ do you fetch these cattle to mount your cuirassiers 
or feed our troops ?” 

“Neither, at present, Senhor Commander,” the 
unabashed viceroy replied; “ for in neither way 
could they so much benefit you as in their present 
condition.” 

“ Speak your mind freely, we are friends here, 
sir count,” the commandant answered coldly. 

“ Our valor is too well known to be questioned— 
second only to that of the French nation,” the count 
said braggartly, lifting his plumed cap by way of 
salute; “ and I bring you, Senhor Commander, what 
no man may cavil at, a thousand men brave as lions 
and pledged to fall in defense of their king’s honor.” 

At which speech a sarcastic smile passed round 
the group of attentive officers. 

“ Bah!” cried one to his comrade, “ the fellow’s 
talk sickens me. Let’s go to sleep again, there will 
be nothing but gabble to-night.” And the two strode 
away. “ Stay,” whispered the more curious, “ we 
must hear the end of this hull story.” 

, Regardless of all which the viceroy continued. 

“ Yet, sir, on the word of a knight, these long¬ 
horned cows you affect to despise are more to be re¬ 
lied on as allies than twice the number of men I 
bring.” 

“ Doubtless,” the veteran rejoined, stroking his 
grizzled beard. 

“I understand your double meaning, Senhor de 
Chaste,” Torrevedros said, slightly disconcerted. 
“But had you been present at a former descent of 
the Spaniards, when we routed five hundred infan¬ 
try by driving half the number of wild cows upon 
them, you would not scofTat my design.” 

' “ What! prove ourselves boors, and go to battle 
behind a herd of cattle with goads for lances !” here 
broke in the commandant* with great indignation. 
“ By St.'Dennis and the devil, sir count, sir viceroy, 
you make my old blood boil to hear you talk. And 
I tell you once for all before these gentlemen here 
present, whose scornful laughter, as you may see, 
is only restrained by their good-breeding, that your 
offer in no respect suits the style of warfare prac¬ 
ticed by knights and Frenchmen, although it may 
serve the purpose of cowards and Portuguese.” 

“Take care! sir commandant,” cried the gover¬ 
nor threateningly, stung to anger; “take care what 
you say in the hearing of a knight of that nation.” 

“ I have said my say,” the sturdy soldier answered 
shortly, turning his back on the speaker and stalking 


into his tent, where the other followed him after 
some consideration. 

There the two commanders conversed at len<uh 
and with rather more harmony than the beginning 
promised; for De Chaste was not apt to bear a 
grudge long, and the smooth Portuguese would have 
kissed the other’s shoes if no other way offered for 
saving his precious life and limbs. The former, 
apart from his chivalric prejudices, and weighing 
the proposal simply as an expediency, refused to 
permit the employment of the horned reinforcement. 

“ They might as readily be turned against our 
battalions,” he justly remarked, “ as Philip of Mace- 
don’s elephants were, in some battle I’ve forgotten 
the name of.” 

The commandant probably meant Pyrrhus, but 
his vocation being arms, not letters, he need not be 
undervalued by recent graduates who know better. 
One thing was now clear, the French had only 
themselves to look to, since the long expected re¬ 
cruits of the viceroy turned out lobe a herd of cows, 
and a night attack was secretly ordered, which re¬ 
called the captain and Hilo to camp, but which the 
return of the count and his expostulations caused to 
be abandoned. 

“ You can learn nothing of the force and real posi¬ 
tion of the enemy, what obstacles lie between, nor 
who can guide you,” urged the alarmed governor 
plausibly; “ aud as for my men, I know not one who 
will be bribed or forced into a position so perilous.” 
Which appeared so truthful that the fiery French¬ 
man, with as bad a grace as any of his subordinates 
betook himself to bed again after pe/sonally making 
the round of the Portuguese camp. All these swore 
by all the saints to stand to their posts. They were 
terrible fellows, fire-ealers and the like, at their own 
showing; but the commander was scarce asleep 
when Torrevedros reappeared with a confused air 
and the information that the entire division had 
stolen off and dispersed. Where the French general 
consigned his allies need not be repeated to polite 
ears, and I think his confessor, if he hal one, should 
by no means have ordered a severe penance for 
what he said under provocation so grievous. A 
council: of the chief cavaliers was immediately 
called. Alas! the most chivalric, of them all lay at 
the foot of the hill without a word to offer. 

The count spoke first, and strongly advised retreat 
to a higher mountain, by which the approaches to 
the interior might be readily defended, and an abun¬ 
dance of ammunilfon and provisions could be car¬ 
ried there, with cahnon enough to maintain the po¬ 
sition. 

“Rather let us throw ourselves into the fortress 
of Angra,” cried Duvick, “ Where, with our hand¬ 
ful of Frenchmen, we can defy the whole Spanish 
army, backed by every Portuguese in the Azores. 

This speech drew a murmur of assent from 'he 
council, but the viceroy answered with his usual 
treacherous suavity. 

“ There is nothing to fear from my countrymen 
on that score, Messires.” 

“ No, by the Mass!” cried half a dozen voice?) 
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with some sardonic laughter; and the count turned 
to (he commandant again, biting his lip with sup¬ 
pressed rage. 

«Do as you please, Senhor de Chaste,” he said, 
■with as much calmness as he could assume. “ You 
are all masters here, I perceive, but I warn you 
fairly beforehand, that the walls of Angra are no 
better than a nut-shell, and the cannon of the mar¬ 
quis will bring them down upon your hot heads in 
less than twelve hours. Moreover, the place can 
contain not more than two hundred soldiers, as 
Heaven is my witness.” 

Which was as great a fib as ever knight told, but 
quite as excusable as many you, ladies, are in the 
habit of telling by proxy at all hours of the day and 
at your front doors. I cannot see, for my part, how 
the Count de Torrevedros could possibly have acted 
otherwise under the circumstances, which ap¬ 
proached as nearly as any military predicament 
may a civil, the not at home of mesdames out of 
toilette. Ia short, the count had that same night 
sent the keys of Angra by a trusty messenger to the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, with his complimentary 
oiler of services; an errand which the astute am¬ 
bassador acquitted himself of to admiration, by 
leaving out the count and assuming the credit: 
and at the same moment the viceroy was giving 
his disinterested advice, no less a personage than 
Don Augustino Inique was marching in with five 
hundred men through the wide-open gates of the 
fortress. 

This the commandant learned by daybreak the 
next morning, at which early hour he was pushing 
for the mountains in accordance with the advice of 
Torrevedros, who had gone ahead, as people say 
taking French leave. At the village of Nostre 
Dame Dager de Loup, they heard further that the 
governor had put off in a boat from the coast; and 
the French army, debarred from the sea on one side 
and Angra on the other, and now openly deserted 
by the Portuguese, occupied the little town and be¬ 
gan immediately to throw lip intrenchments before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. 

‘‘Me must not think longer how best to live, but 
mol honorably to die,” De Chaste answered a few 
oi - young officers who grumbled at the want of 
ncve^ury stores. A fine, heroic answer, which 
^'Tped the mouths of those high-spirited gentlemen, 
but was less cllieient in the ease of the soldiery. It 
must be confessed the estimable pair Hilo and the 
wijeant were not a liute responsible for this discon-. 
Iwi1 > bard work agreed with neither of their con- 
• titiitiuns, and before nightfall they had found oppor- 
llil| !t^ (o exchange their views on the subject. 

id as lief be a galley-slave and be done with 
j 1 ) ibe serjeant muttered to Hilo, who was helping 
11,11 lift a load of sand out of the ditch. 

Captain,” returned the other, “ you speak my 

nilll d, and thing,; are getting in such a state here the 

lj|| iur wo draw our necks out of the noose the 
belter.” 

U ! re plied Carlo, “ but how is that to be 
011e .. ook you ? The marquis will hang us up for 


spies if we go over to them, and the count they say 
has gone off in the last boat on this coast.” 

“ But what if most of these Frenchmen went out 
with us?” 

“.That alters the case,” cried the captain with his 
old grin. 

And somewhere about midnight the commandant 
was roused by an uproar round the officers’ quarters, 
which shewed what willing soil the ringleaders had 
found to sow sedition in. 

“ Kill your captains! I ’ll begin with mine,” the 
serjeant was roaring with a volley of oaths, and 
menacing Captain Gurzon with his halbert. The 
fellow had found drink somewhere, and was raging 
like a worried bull, his prominent bloodshot eyes 
sustaining the resemblance. 

Curzon parried the thrust and would have cut him 
down, when the voice of the commandant overtop¬ 
ped the clamor. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, “ do you plot to follow 
our Portuguese allies ! Go, every man of you who 
chooses; we. want none but brave men here, and 
will bear with no others.” 

“ That may do for you to prate about, general 
mine,” answered Senior de Ladron scoffingly, the 
seditious talents of that young gentleman causing 
him to be chosen captain of the insurgents, “ but it 
wont deceive men with their eyes open, hark ye! 
We all know you ’re only waiting a chance to 
escape with your brave officers, and leave us to pull 
an oar apiece in the Spanish galleys. Ha, ha! M. 
de Chaste! Begone while you ’re allowed, for you 
see you’re outwitted.” 

“Insolent dog, to your quarters!” the knight 
cried, advancing upon the speaker and striking him 
with his sheathed sword. 

But Hilo, instead of falling back, foaming with 
rage, seized a halbert with both hands, and was as 
promptly fastened on by a dozen embracing arms. 

“ Ho, by St. Dennis! the general sha n’t be 
harmed !” as many more voices exclaimed. “ Only 
we ’ll be ahead of him and go first.” 

“Friends,” answered De Chaste, with some in¬ 
dignation in his voice, “ you hurt me more by your 
suspicions than if you ran a sword through my 
body; and I take Heaven to witness, I will be the 
last man to quit this island, and will die rather than 
abandon any of you to the mercy of the marquis, 
whose countrymen gave such instance of their treat¬ 
ment of the French last year in the Floridas. Let 
fifty or a hundred of you surround my house^onder, 
and insure my stay: it will be time enough to dis¬ 
honor yourselves and nation when I set the ex¬ 
ample.” 

Which the mutineers did for the present, despite 
the taunts of their leader-elect, who, struggling 
furiously with his captors, had all the while been 
calling to the others to fall upon the officers, or loose 
him and he would give them example. The com¬ 
mandant was a favorite with the troops. 

“We will wait until to-morrow,” they agreed 
among themselves, “and general or no general, he 
is a dead man if he lifts a finger to betray us.” 
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Senor Ililo de Ladron, for his part, came to the 
conclusion, after this failure, that thetFrench camp 
was no place for him, and communicated his views 
to his faithtul Damon. 

“I'd like to have split his head open, he hadn’t 
so much as a cap on to save it,” he said to Wolfang, 
“ and then we might have done as we pleased with 
the rest. But, hang it, you’re such a liar, the men 
only half believed the story from the first, and let¬ 
ting him talk upset their resolution altogether. It’s 
his turn now, and we must get out of this hornet’s 
nest before daylight.” 

“ Where to go ?” the captain asked. 

“ If you are born to be drowned, you can stay be¬ 
hind, you wont be safe otherwise,” Hilo answered 
indifferently. “ I’m for the mountains at first, and 
who knows but I may find it to my interest in the 
end to visit the marquts with the count for sponsor.” 


“ 0h > if you keep such good company » the cap. 
tain returned, with a grotesque bow and grin show- 
ing his comprehension of Hilo’s plans, “ I : m yoiI * 
excellency’s humble servant!” And in an hour’s 
time these fast friends had slipped through the line 
of sentries, scaled the breast-work, and sat down to 
wait for light a mile or two from camp. 

The impossibility of hearing ordinary discourse 
at that distance will cause the finale of this story to 
be very different from what it might have been un¬ 
der more favorable circumstances. For a herald 
or courier, or valet, had just then arrived from the 
camp of the marquis, at the intrenchments, bringing 
a letter to the Commandant de Chaste, who pre¬ 
sently sent through the village to find Don Hilo, as 
we all know now, without success. 

[To be continued. 
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PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON.* 

BY AN ALABAMIAN. 

An surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. 

Wordsworth. 


No man has exerted a greater influ¬ 
ence upon the literature of the age than 
Professor John Wilson. No man has ever 
arrived at such a brilliant literary height, 
and occupied such high and honourable 
positions, about whom, among the gen¬ 
erality of readers in our country, so little- 
is known. To Dr. Mackenzie are due 
many thanks for the very able manner 
in which he has edited the Noctes Am¬ 
brosian ce, and for the entertaining bio¬ 
graphical sketch of the author, with 
which he has prefaced the work. 

John Wilson was born in Paisley, in 
Scotland, on the 19th of May 1785, and 
ended his life on the 3rd of April 1854. 
It would be difficult to find a village that 
has produced more distinguished men. 
Here was born, in July 1776, Alexander 
"Wilson, the greatest of European orni¬ 
thologists. In this little town of weavers, 
was born on the 3rd of June 1774, that 
Bweet and tender lyrical poet, Robert 
Tannahill. This place was the home, 
from early childhood, of William Mother- 
well, the author of “ Jeanie Morrison,” 
the most sentimental and pathetic lyric 
that was ever penned. At an early age, 


Wilson was placed under the direction of 
Dr. McIntyre, a clergyman of character, 
who resided at Glenorchy, in the High¬ 
lands. We are informed that he was a 
man of extensive information, and was 
distinguished for his pure and ardent love 
of nature, as well as for his classical 
knowledge. By his manliness and vir¬ 
tue, his energy and activity, his dili¬ 
gence and perseverance, Wilson won the 
confidence and esteem of his worthy pre¬ 
ceptor. It was, perhaps, at this very 
school, amid the beautiful and romantic 
Highlands of Scotland, that he received 
those “ first impressions,” which in after 
life contributed so much to his vast 
knowledge of nature. It was there his 
soul first expanded with joy, when he 
beheld the blue summits of distant moun¬ 
tains up-lifted against an evening sky,— 
and learned to gaze with delight upon 
the golden splendours of the sinking sun. 
It was there he first wandered alone 
through the flowery glens and over the 
heather hills, and caught an inspiration 
from every object that- met his youthful 
eyes. It was there he first sought the 
mossy bank of some beautiful loch, rest- 


* Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life"—“The- Trials of Margaret Lindsay"—“The 
Foresters”—Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. “Recreations of Christopher North.” 
‘Noctes Ambrosiana?,'* in Five Volumes, Edited by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. New 
York: Redfield. 
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ing like a huge mirror, in the mountain- 
gorge, and watched with enthusiasm 
every snowy wing that flitted by, and 
admired every wavelet that broke in 
sparkling spray at his tender feet; and it 
was there that he taught himself to kneel 
at nature’s shrine, and to acknowledge, 
that 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

Erom Glenorchy, 'Wilson was removed 
to Glasgow—thence to Oxford, where he 
entered Magdalen College, as a gentle¬ 
man-commoner. Whilst at the latter 
place he exhibited many of those irregu¬ 
larities and eccentricities out of which 
so many journalists have fabricated the 
foulest falsehoods. Dr. Mackenzie has 
displayed much wisdom and excellent 
taste in passing over these things in si¬ 
lence. It is true, he informed us how 
he fought the bully, but lie does not 
dwell upon it as a matter of any impor¬ 
tance. It would have been to little pur¬ 
pose to have told us how Wilson used to 
run up lofty mountains—how he swam 
rivers—how he danced at fairs and 
flirted with the lassies. In these things 
he did no more than might be expect¬ 
ed from any healthy, vigorous youth. 
The fact that Robert Clive was a naughty 
boy at school, and that he twice attempt¬ 
ed to blow his brains out, did not prevent 
him from crowning himself and his coun¬ 
try with unfading honour in India. The 
fact that Warren Hastings was a wayward 
and impulsive youth, strongly given to 
sentiment, did not prevent him from ma¬ 
king a splendid government out of a peo¬ 
ple, broken down by internal broils and 
misrule. These extravagances are not 
always ominous of evil—they are fre¬ 
quently the mark of that restlessness of 
spirit which in the future is almost cer¬ 
tain to achieve great and noble results. 
They are a part of the inheritance of 
genius. Rut it is not concerning these 
things that we wish to he informed. We 
prefer to know something of the moral 
and intellectual culture of the man, and 
in these preferences Dr. Mackenzie has 
gratified ns. 

When Wilson departed from Oxford a 


cotemporary said of him: “When he 
left us Oxford seemed as if a shadow had 
fallen upon its beauty.” Between 1809 
and 1812, be married an English heiress, 
of great beauty and accomplishments. 
Instead of spending his honey-moon 
amid the rejoicings and congratulations 
of friends, he journeyed with his bride 
on foot over the whole of Scotland! This 
was a most fortunate match—the union 
of the eagle to the dove. Erom 1812 to 
1817, he passed his time at Elleray, situa¬ 
ted upon the banks of the beautiful Win¬ 
dermere. Up to this time Wilson had 
published two poems—one upon the 
death of James Grahame—another, en¬ 
titled the “Isle of Palms,” and these 
had given him considerable reputation. 
His name was now favourably known 
throughout England and Scotland; hut 
the arena was just beginning to be 
opened in which he was to display the 
power of his mighty genius. He came 
before the public at a time when, nothing 
but the greatest energies and noblest 
powers could gain an audience. 

Having thus rapidly gone over the 
most prominent events of the youth and 
early manhood of Wilson, it now becomes 
necessary to depart a little from the main 
subject, in order to bring before the reader 
the causes and the influences, that shaped 
his future destinies. It is essential that we 
look a little into the Periodical Literature 
of the times in which our author lived— 
the circumstances with which he was 
surrounded, and to notice the men, with 
whom he had to contend in the race, for 
honour and fame. 

The Edinburgh Review was establish¬ 
ed in 1807, and was the forerunner of 
of one of the most brilliant periods in 
the history of literature. It is an inter¬ 
esting fact, that this organ, which was 
destined to wield such a powerful influ¬ 
ence in politics, literature, science and re¬ 
ligion, should date its origin back to the 
playful remarks of three young, un¬ 
known men, who were without money, 
without friends, and with nothing to re¬ 
commend their project, but their fiery 
zeal and their brilliant intellects. Sid¬ 
ney Smith set out for Germany, but be- 
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fore he reached there, Germany “became 
the seat of war.” He remained five years 
at Edinburgh—and during that time 
the Review was put on foot. “ Among 
the first persons,” says he, “with whom 
I became acquainted, were Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Murray, (late Lord Advocate for 
Scotland;) and Lord Brougham; all of 
them maintaining opinions upon political 
subjects a little too liberal for the dynas¬ 
ty of Dundas, then exercising supreme 
power over the northern division of the 
island. One day we happened to meet in 
the eight or ninth story or flat of Buc- 
cleuch Place, the elevated residence of 
the then Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that 
we should set up a Review; this was 
acceded to with acclamation. I was ap¬ 
pointed editor, and remained long enough 
in Edinburgh to edit the first number of 
the Edinburgh Review. The motto I 
proposed for the Review was 

“ Tenui musam meditamur avena— 

“We cultivate literature upon a little 
oat-meal. But this was too near the 
truth to be admitted, and so we took our 
present grave motto from Publius Syrus, 
of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever 
read a single line; and so began what 
has since turned out to be a very impor¬ 
tant and able journal. When I left Edin¬ 
burgh it fell into the stronger hands 
of Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, 
and reached the highest point of popu¬ 
larity and success.” 

Prior to its advent the cause of letters 
seem3 to have been on the decline. This 
was not, however, really the ease. This 
literary lethargy grew out of the fact 
that public attention was turned in an¬ 
other direction. Great political ques¬ 
tions, involving the peace and happiness 
of kingdoms and empires, were exciting 
the minds of the people. The burning 
eloquence of such men as Fox, Pitt and 
Burke was claiming the admiration of 
the world; and Napoleon Bonaparte, like 
a brilliant meteor, was blazing aloft, and 
by the power of his mind and the great¬ 
ness of achievements in the Cabinet and 
on the battle-field, had struck the nations 
mute with astonishment. Victory after 


victory was heralded with acclamations, 
which filled the hearts of his enemies 
with dread and shook their thrones, as 
with the might of a tornado. Upon 
every breeze were borne his brilliant 
deeds, and kingdoms trembled at his 
name. Around him had assembled a 
corps of military men, whose bravery, 
skill, and daring had never been sur- , 
passed. Into the military science he 
had infused a new and wonderful life, 
and around the bloody name of war he 
had thrown the spirit of romance. His 
movements were so rapid—his victories, 
over armies, that had never before been 
conquered, so brilliant,—his courage, so 
great—and his knowledge in every¬ 
thing that related to men and govern¬ 
ments so profound, that we are not sur¬ 
prised that literary men paused from 
their labours to admire a genius so stu¬ 
pendous and sublime. Amid these great 
political agitations and military achieve¬ 
ments the age of Pericles was forgotten, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Eschylus were 
no longer studied as models. The Eliza¬ 
bethan era ceased to fill the mind with 
love and veneration. Sydney and Raleigh 
and Spenser failed to attract attention. 
The “ Faery Queen was neglected; and 
the “Arcadia” was no longer remember¬ 
ed with delight. That period in the his¬ 
tory of literature, which proudly boasted 
such names as Richardson, Fielding and 
Smolletwas forgotten in political ques¬ 
tions of vast magnitude, or was dimmed 
by daring deeds, the like of .which no 
other age had ever seen. 

It is with pleasure that we avail our¬ 
self of the following just and elegant re¬ 
marks from the work of Thomas B. 
Shaw upon English Literature: “During 
the actual ardour of any great political 
struggle, mens' minds are too intent upon 
the more immediate and personal ques¬ 
tion, and their views too much narrowed 
and distorted by prejudice and polemics 
for any great achievement in general 
literature to be expected ; but it is in the 
period of tranquillity immediately suc¬ 
ceeding such great national revolutions, 
that the human intellect soars aloft with 
steadfast, broadest and sublimest wing 
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into the calm empyrean of poetry and 
philosophy— 

i: Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.” 

Other causes, therefore, in connection 
■with the energy, industry and genius of 
two or three men, conspired to render 
the Edinburgh Review successful. That 
individual talent and industry did much 
toward giving it a permanent position, 
we do not deny; but we must refer its 
unparalleled popularity to the great reac¬ 
tion that took place in politics—in reli¬ 
gion—in science and in literature, to¬ 
ward the latter part of the French Revo¬ 
lution. The year 1802 was an auspicious 
period for the establishment of such an 
enterprise- Healthy criticism had almost 
perished. It had sunk to such a de¬ 
gree that an author expected to be com¬ 
plimented with the most fulsome pane¬ 
gyric, or to be insulted by the most 
withering sarcasm. 

The Review coming before the public 
at such a time, with its dignified criti¬ 
cisms, glowing with the light of genius, 
and aided by the prestige of ethical and 
philosophical reasonings, could not fail to 
make an impression upon all classes of 
society, and to claim the ’attention of 
other countries. It became the mighty 
vehicle of political and literary power. 
Ry the purity of its morals; the boldness 
ef its language; the fearlessness of its 
spirit; the fierceness of its attacks, and 
the ability it displayed upon all subjects, 
it immediately took a position which 
few periodicals have ever since attained. 
In its columns might be seen the splen¬ 
did essays of Jeffrey; the sparkling 
wit of Smith; the glowing articles of 
-Brougham; and at a later period of its 
history, those gorgeous productions of 
Macaulay, which add a dignity to the 
cause of literature, and encircle the Re¬ 
view with a halo of glory. From 1803 
to late in 1829, Francis Jeffrey was 
its sole editor. To the arduous duties 
of this position, he brought a mind well- 
trained by study, and well-stored with 
knowledge. His perception was fine; his 
taste pure;—his imagination brilliant; 


his heart kind ;—his judgment generally 
correct;—and his analysis as keen as a 
two-edged sword. To all this we may 
add that he was young and ardent, and 
entered the arena with the determina¬ 
tion of “ familiarizing the public mind 
with higher speculations and sounder 
and larger views of the great objects 
of human pursuit than had ever be¬ 
fore been brought as effectually home 
to their apprehensions ; and also in per¬ 
manently raising the standard and in 
increasing the influence of all such occa¬ 
sional writings; not only in this country, 
but over the greater part of Europe and 
the free States of America.” How nobly 
he accomplished these results the subse¬ 
quent history of the Review fully attests. 
A journal setting out with such high 
aims and with such liberal views, should 
always have been just and impartial. 
This, however, was not the case. As a 
whig organ it was fierce and vindictive; 
and as a literary review its criticisms 
were not always written with candour 
and justice. Influenced by prejudice, it 
frequently manifested a spirit of pique 
that was disgraceful to the editor aud 
dishonourable to all concerned. Jeffrey 
waged a bitter and relentless war against 
the School of Lakers. In the “ Ex¬ 
cursion” of Wordsworth he could see 
hut few beauties, and he prefaced bis 
remarks upon it with these words: 
“ This will never do” There never 
was, perhaps, a more scathing criticism 
penned. While it was written in an ele¬ 
vated and dignified style, yet it sinks 
into little else than down-right abuse. 
That this severity was unmerited the con¬ 
tinued popularity of the work shows. 
His remarks upon the White Doe of 
Rylstone are no better—if anything they 
are worse. The same vindictive spirit 
was manifested against Robert Southey. 
Coming from such a source, clad in the 
beauty of diction, glowing with the 
might of genius, and proclaimed from a 
seat of such power and,' authority, such 
withering strokes hurled against litera¬ 
ry men who had many admirers, and 
against political measures which, had 
many supporters, could not fail to awaken 
feelings of hostility and opposition. For 
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fifteen yeara the Edinburgh Review 
held undisputed away. Its authority 
was supreme. Men and measures had 
been forced to submit to the great Auto¬ 
crat of the North, A new set of men 
had, however, come upon the stage— 
men who were as profound as Jeffrey,— 
as witty as Smith, and as powerful as 
Brougham. The Tory party could no 
longer submit to have their principles as¬ 
sailed with argument, abuse, ridicule and 
satire without retaliation—hence was es¬ 
tablished that famous magazine over 
which John "Wilson presided with so 
much ability and dignity for so many 
years. .The first number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine was published on the first of 
April 1817. It was edited by Pringle 
and Cleghorn, and Dr. Mackenzie says 
that “dull and decent” would truly 
characterize the opening number. It 
had been established by Blackwood, a man 
of great vivacity and intelligence, to op¬ 
pose the wit, satire and argument of the 
Edinburgh Review, and this first dis¬ 
play did not meet with his approbation. 
It was not long before the publisher and 
editors quarrelled. They went over to 
Constable, leaving Blackwood to act both 
as editor and publisher. Each number 
now improved. James Hogg, John "Wil¬ 
son,. Robert Pierce Gillies were among 
the contributors. The success of the 
magazine began with the “Chaldee Man¬ 
uscript”—a daring satire upon Prin¬ 
gle, Cleghorn, Constable, and Jeffrey. It 
was written by James Hogg, and was 
in the form of Scripture,—being di¬ 
vided into chapters and verses. On ac¬ 
count of this article suits were instituted 
against Blackwood, and it cost him 1000 
pounds. Thenceforward the magazine 
was triumphant. The most brilliant men 
of the age, caught by the boldness and 
daring of the Chaldee Manuscript, rushed 
to its support. But of all this number, 
he who held the directing and controll¬ 
ing power was Wilson. He breathed 
into it a new spirit and infused into it 
a new and beautiful life. Though his 
name was concealed, yet all acknowl¬ 
edged that a masterly hand was at the 
helm. The public asked the name of 
this new editor, and was answered, 


Christopher North. Few men can dis¬ 
tinguish one name ; but here we have an 
example of a man who has immortalized 
two, and each stands forth separate and 
distinct. Month after month, with this 
eidolon, Wilson sent forth those magnifi¬ 
cent and gorgeous essays, which have 
made his name a household word in all 
the regions of the earth, and will hand it 
down in glory to the most distant posteri¬ 
ty. Blackwood’s Magazine inaugurated 
a new era in periodical literature. It 
overcame all difficulties; triumphed over 
all enemies; spread the richest blessings 
throughout Scotland; and dignified the 
cause of learning. It promised the re¬ 
turn of the poetical age of Robert Burns. 

Young, ardent, and enthusiastic, Wil¬ 
son entered the arena, while around him 
were towering aloft intellectual giants, 
with whom he had to contend. From 
Italy came in mournful melody the 
strains of Lord Byron. Robert Southey 
was in his gala-time. De Quincey was 
preparing the “ Opium Eaterand Ma¬ 
caulay was maturing those splendid es¬ 
says upon Milton and Machiavelli. John 
Wilson Croker was in the ranks. Wil¬ 
liam Wordsworth had already achieved 
a name. Thomas Moore was pouring 
forth his “melting murmurs,” and 

* * * “mad Coleridge, the mystical Lacon, 
Who out cants wild Kant, and out bacons 
Bacon, 

The vain, self-tormenting, and eloquent 
railer, 

Who out of his tropes, jerries Jeremy Tay¬ 
lor, 1 ’ 

claimed his share of attention. In Scot¬ 
land, the shepherd, James Hogg, was 
pasturing his flock, and wrapped in his 
humble plaid was drinking inspiration 
from the twinkling stars that nightly 
kissed the waves of Loch Lomond and 
rested upon the summit of Ben Nevis. 
Robert Sym had girded on his armour. 
Dr. Maginn, known as Sir Morgan Odo- 
herty , was sharpening his blade for the 
contest. Lockhart was dreaming over 
“ Peter and his Kinsfolk.” Sir Walter 
Scott was then the Great Unknown, and 
Francis Jeffrey was the terror of the 
North. 
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In 1820, Wilson was elected to the 
Chair of Mental and Moral Science in 
the University of Edinburgh, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
Thomas Brown. The duties of this po¬ 
sition brought him to more “regular 
work,” and induced him to lay aside 
many of those irregularities and eccen¬ 
tricities which distinguished his previous 
life. 

In personal appearance he is said to 
have resembled John James Audubon— 
the American Ornithologist. He is said 
to have been the finest looking man in 
Scotland. He was over six feet in 
height; his chest was full and round; 
his brow large and bold; his flashing eye 
of Heaven's own beautiful blue; and 
from his broad and noble forehead flowed 
back his long Scandinavian locks. “ Kit 
North,” says John Savage, “ walked the 
earth like a Titan, and the step became 
him. Look at him,—brawny-chested, 
broad-shouldered, fire-eyed, lofty-browed, 
trumpet-tongued monster of six feet two, 
with a body capable of great indolence, 
or immense exertion; and a face change¬ 
able as the climate of New York. Look 
at him in his study, when the fever of 
composition was upon him—his Celtic 
locks flowing about his round, full head, 
like a tangled halo; his eyes gleaming 
like a panther's; and a hirsute beard, 
adding wild force to his expression. 
Verily the man looks like an inspired 
buffalo, or wild boar, howling out his 
huge lyrical love, or driving his tusks 
into and gnashing his teeth in a critical 
phrensy over some Satanic Montgomery. 
He dealt his blows as though he felt their 
force himself, and knew that each was a 
leveller.” 

His nose was like the eagle’s beak, 
and the whole contour of his face was 
such, that strangers frequently paused to 
regard him as he walked the street. In 
the “Recreations of Christopher North,” 
he applied the following lines of Words¬ 
worth to himself—as North : 

****** “he was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without 

remark— 

Active and nervous was his gait : his limbs 


And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
Time had compressed the freshness of his 
cheeks 

Into a narrower circle of red, 

But had not tamed his eye, that under 
brows 

Shaggy and grey had meanings, which it 
brought 

From years of youth; •whilst like a being 
made 

Of many beings, he had wondrous skill 
To blend with knowledge of the years to 
come 

Human, or such as lie beyond the grave.” 

Wilson was kind, courteous, and gen¬ 
erous. His soul was full of compassion, 
and the tale of woe was never known to 

“ Die on his ear a faint unheeded sound.” 

It was in the bosom of bis family that 
he shone the brightest. Here his happi¬ 
ness was perfect. In one of his poems 
he thus speaks of himself: 

“And it lias pleased high Heaven to crown 
my life 

With such a load of happiness, that at 
times 

My very soul is faint with bearing 
The blessed burden.” 

As an orator few men ranked higher 
than Wilson. He possessed in a high 
and perfect degree all the qualities that 
are essential for a great speaker. His 
language was fine and his imagination 
brilliant. Impetuous in disposition, it 
gave an earnestness to his manner which 
none could resist. He bad a strong and 
powerful memory, and he treasured what¬ 
ever he saw, felt or read. Witty, play¬ 
ful, sarcastic, and pathetic, he could lead 
an audience from one stage of feeling to 
another with ease and rapidity. To-day 
he would be reclining on the bank of 
some far-distant loch,—to-morrow be 
would journey fifty miles on foot, and 
delight thousands by his eloquence. 
Those who have listened to the “ old 
man eloquent,” describe bis oratory as 
overwhelming. At one moment his 
voice was as soft as the low murmuring 
iEolian, or the gentle whisperings of the 
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zephyrs at eventide ; at the nest it was 
like the shrill notes of the clarion, or 
the roar of the tempest in its might. 
With his long locks flowing down his 
broad shoulders,—his breast swelling 
with emotion, and his gleaming eyes 
prophetically fixed upon the distant fu¬ 
ture, he bound his hearers with the spell 
of a magician. At one moment his elo¬ 
quence was like the quivering lightning 
upon the summer evening cloud; at the 
next it burst forth like a red flashing 
meteor—leaving his auditory bathed in a 
flood of indescribable glory. He had 
many and many a time slept upon the 
“ starry hills”—and with what beauty 
could he clothe them! Often had he 
chased the red deer over the mountains 
—and with what vividness could he 
paint their towering summits from mem¬ 
ory, softened by love and brightened by 
the magic touch of genius 1 'The gleam¬ 
ing lakes, the sparkling streams, the 
glowing skies, the heather hills, the 
flowers, and trees, and “ all things that 
be,” found a place in his capacious 
mind. 

The students of the University follow¬ 
ed him from place to place, eager to 
catch every -word that fell from his lips. 
As he grew interested in his theme, 
he could make them roar with laugh¬ 
ter, burn with indignation, or weep with 
pity. Wilson lost his wife. He met his 
class in the lecture room. It was the 
appointed time to decide upon the merits 
of compositions. He arose before his 
class; his form trembled with emotion; 
his lips quivered from deep feeling; his 
eyes filled with tears. His class sat 
breathless—for none dared to break the 
deep and awful silence. At length he 
“ apologized” for not having examined 
the essays saying, “ 1 could not see to 
read them in the darkness of the valley of 
the shadow of death ” The great tears 
rolled down his cheeks; and Dr. Maeken- 
sie informs us, that the students, fearing 
to disturb his grief, rushed from the lec¬ 
ture room. After this he was lecturing 
to a crowded house upon “Memory.” 
It was a theme he loved.. He visited the 
“farthest back hour” of his life, and 
lingered with delight amid the scenes 


and hallowed associations of his child¬ 
hood. In imagination he was once more 
romping in glee over the beautiful hills 
of Glenorchy, or was seated by the spark¬ 
ling streams of the Lowlands: or was 
listening to the twitter of swallows or 
to the songs of the nightingale; or was 
journeying through 

****** “the glens 
And on the mountains, by the lakes and 

rivers, 

And through the hush of the primeval 

woods.” 

The bright hours crowded thick and 
fast upon him. With enthusiasm he 
portrayed his first love: with vivid lan¬ 
guage he painted the first years of his 
wedded life, and when he spoke of the 
melancholy state of a bereaved husband, 
he could go no farther; he leaned his 
face upon his desk and wept as if his 
heart were broken. When he arose the 
students greeted him with deafening 
shouts and applause. 

We now propose to speak of Christo¬ 
pher North as a critic. In him true 
merit ever found a faithful friend; but 
alas I for the charlatan that fell in his 
way. Upon such he had no mercy. He 
tormented them with sneers; he tortured 
them with sarcasm; he withered them 
with laughter, and annihilated them with 
wit. A word from him argued immedi¬ 
ate success, while one stroke from his 
lash was almost certain literary death. 
Wilson was wanting in that keen percep¬ 
tion and wonderful power of analysis 
that distinguished Lord Jeffrey, and in 
thatresearch and profoundness of thought 
which has made Macaulay the best re¬ 
viewer that ever lived. How-much-so- 
ever we admire Wilson, candour compels 
us to attribute to him a very limited 
knowledge of human nature. With cer¬ 
tain phases he was as familiar as he was 
with the birds, flowers, skies, clouds, 
moors, hills and dales; but there were 
others with which he seemed only par¬ 
tially acquainted. As a proof, we need 
only to refer to his prose stories. In 
them exist no deeply laid schemes, no 
portrayal of human nature in its pro¬ 
fundity, no insight into those mysterious 
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depths of the soul, such as we find in 
Bulwer and Dickens. It is true he knew 
Sir Walter Scott, Allan Cunningham and 
James Hogg ; William Maginn, Robert 
Sym and John G-. Lockhart. These 
men he fully comprehended, because 
they were his friends. Wilson was too 
much of a Scotchman in thought, feeling 
and purpose, to be a strictly impartial 
critic. He loved England; but he adored 
Scotland. To him the far-famed Italian 
skies were not fairer than Scotia's. He 
admired an Englishman, but he loved a 
Scotchman—and this partiality frequent¬ 
ly exhibited itself in his criticisms. To 
him Byron was a clever poet; but how 
dear was James Hogg! He sympathized 
with the poor the world over; but it 
was the peasantry of his own dear moun¬ 
tains that awakened his interest, and 
claimed his tears and prayers. Though 
this feeling did not cause him to act with 
downright injustice, yet it cast a damp¬ 
ness upon his usual vigour, and checked 
the ardour of his enthusiasm. In criti¬ 
cising an American, Dana or Willis, for 
instance, he was candid, liberal, courte¬ 
ous and generous; but in speaking of 
Burns or Scott or Hogg, he mingled with 
that candour, liberality and generosity, 
so much poetry of thought, so much en¬ 
thusiastic praise, and so much geniality 
of feeling, that one cannot fail to iden¬ 
tify him as a son of Scotia. 

To show the truth of our remarks, we 
will quote from an article in “Recrea¬ 
tions," a criticism upon Lord Byron: 

“Byron had a vivid and strong, bnt 
not a wide imagination. He saw things 
as they are, occasionally standing prom¬ 
inently and boldly from the flat surface 
of this world; and in general, when his 
soul was up, he described them with a 
master's might. Sis merit, whatever it 
might he, is limited therefore to that of 
imitation. * * * His soul having 

been awakened by the inspiration of the 
Bard of Nature , (William Wordsworth,) 
never afterwards fell asleep or got drowsy 
over her beauties or glories; and much 
fine description pervades most of his 
subsequent works. * * * But for¬ 

tunately the poet, in his pride, felt him¬ 
self pledged to proceed, and proceed he 


did in a superior style; borrowing, steal¬ 
ing, and robbing with a face of aristo¬ 
cratic assurance that must have amazed 
the plundered; but intermingling with 
the spoils riches fairly won by his own 
genius from the exhaustless treasury of 
nature, who loved her wayward, her 
wicked and her wondrous son. Is Childe 
Harold, then, a great poem ? What! 
—with one half of it only above medi¬ 
ocrity, one quarter of it not original in 
conception, and in execution swarming 
with faults, and the remainder glorious ? 
Don Juan exhibits almost every kind of 
talent; and in it the degradation of po¬ 
etry is perfect." 

We will not quarrel with the venera¬ 
ble Kit for these sayings, but notice how 
he speaks of Sir Walter Scott: 

“But Scotland is proud of her great 
national minstrel,—and as long as she is 
Scotland, will wash and warm the lau¬ 
rels around his brow with rains and 
winds that will forever keep brightening 
their glossy verdure- * * * All at 
once he touched their tombs with a di¬ 
vining rod, and the turf streamed out 
ghosts, some in woodmen’s dresses, most 
in warrior's mail; green archers leaped 
forth with yew-bows and quivers; and 
giants stalked shaking spears. The gay 
chronicler smiled; and taking up his pen, 
wrote in lines of light the annals of the 
chivalrous and heroic days of auld feu¬ 
dal Scotland. The nation then for the 
first time knew the character of its an¬ 
cestors. * * * Thus has he describ¬ 
ed and illustrated the land as with the 
blaze of a million beaconB. Lakes lie 
with their islands as distinct by midnight 
as by mid-day; wide woods glow glo¬ 
riously in the gloom; and by the stormy 
splendour you even see ships, with all 
sails set, far out at sea." 

What can be more splendid than this ? 
We are at a loss to know which to ad¬ 
mire most, the criticised or the critic. In 
writing of Byron he viewed with the calm¬ 
ness of a surgeon, and summed up his con¬ 
clusions with the accuracy of a great 
mathematician. In writing of Scott his 
soul burned with love for the man; all 
the heroes he had depicted stalked be¬ 
fore him, and the pride which, he felt in 
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beholding Scotland towering in learning 
and literature, filled him with delight— 
even rapture. Hear how lovingly he 
sneaks of James Hogg, “ The Ettrick 
Shepherd:” 

“ ‘ The Queen’s Wake’ is a garland of 
fair forest flowers, bound with a band of 
rushes from the moor. * * * The airy 
beings that to the soul of Burns seemed 
cold, bloodless, unattractive, rise up 
lovely in their silent domains, before the 
dreamy fancy of the tender-hearted shep¬ 
herd. The still green beauty of the 
pastoral hills and vales where he passed 
all his days, inspired him with ever- 
brooding visions of Eaery Land till as he 
lay musing on the brae, the world of 
shadows seemed, in the clear depths, a 
softened reflection of real life, like the 
hills and heavens in the water of his 
native lake. When he speaks of Faery 
Land, his language becomes sereal as the 
very voice of the faery people, serenest 
images rise up with the music of the 
verse, and we almost believe in the be¬ 
ing of those unlocalized vales of peace, 
and of which he sings like a native min¬ 
strel.” 

Again of his songs he says: 

“ They seem to start up indeed from 
the dew-sprinkled soil of a poet’s soul 
like flowers : the first stanza being root, 
the second leaf, the third bud, and all 
the rest blossoms, till the song is like a 
stalk, ladened with its own beauty, and 
laying itself down in languid delight on 
the soft bed of roses—song and flower 
alike having the same ‘ dying fall.’ ” 

That some of his criticisms were se¬ 
vere we do not deny ; hut we do contend 
that he was generally just and generous. 
He did not hesitate to pronounce the first 
works of Bulwer “horrid puppyism,;” 
yet Bulwer became a contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. He wrote freely 
of Childe Harold, at various times, yet 
Byron admired him. He defended John 
Wilson Croker from the caustic and 
powerful attack of Macaulay; yet Dr. 
Mackenzie informs us that though strick¬ 
en with paralysis, he rode, in 1852, eight 
miles to vote for Macaulay for Parlia¬ 
ment. He was ever severe upon Leigh 
Hunt, yet when that author was in trou¬ 


ble and misfortune, he opened to him 
both his heart and his purse. If Wilson 
admired a work for its intrinsic merit, 
with what brilliancy could lie invest the 
book! 

Wilson’s first prose work was “The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” 
If he had written no other hook, this one 
would have fixed his fame. It is a prose 
poem, breathing forth in the sweetest 
and most elevated strain the feelings and 
sentiments of a great mind; and paint¬ 
ing scenes which awakened a sympathy 
in the breasts of the humble as well as 
in the hearts of the high-born. “The 
Lilly of Liddesdale” is a story fraught 
with the finest feelings of our humanity. 
It glows with all the gorgeous hues of a 
refined and brilliant imagination ; it 
touches all the tenderest chords which 
bind man to man; and the whole work 
proves that those lonely wanderings into 
the deep solitudes of forests, upon the 
lofty mountains, through the quiet glens, 
amid the flowery braes, beside the flow¬ 
ing streams, by the banks of gleaming 
lakes, bad been for high and holy pur¬ 
poses. 

The Lights and Shadows is a book of 
sparkling pearls. It is made up of short 
stories of the sufferings and joys of the 
humble. None hut a man whose heart 
was full of sympathy and love for his 
fellow-man could have written it. Thou¬ 
sands of the lowly shepherds, as they 
watched their flocks, like Norval’s father, 
upon the sunny hills, read this work, 
and wept over the pathetic story of their 
sufferings and their wrongs. 

Lovely lassies poured over it at night, 
beside the cheerful ingle-neuck, when 
the wintry winds were howling fiercely 
and the snow flakes were rounding each 
“ hillock into a crystal dome,” In it 
they saw their own beautiful nature and 
forms reflected. In it they read those 
thoughts, which many and many a time 
had stolen faintly into their minds, hut 
which they could not express. In it they 
felt a powerful fascination, because it por¬ 
trayed their own hearts, and drewapicture 
of what they knew to he real, because those 
scenes existed around them everywhere. 
Long after we have closed the hook, do 
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we in imagination behold the “Rain¬ 
bow” spanning the eastern sky, and our 
eyes grow moist when we remember the 
sorrows and affliction of poor “Blind 
Allan.” 

“ The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay” 
appeared in March, 1823. This is the 
best of Wilson's stories. It is beauti¬ 
fully and pathetically told of a maiden, 
who suffered almost every conceivable 
misfortune that could possibly befall a 
poor, frail girl. In a criticism upon 
Scottish novels, Lord Jeffrey thus speaks 
of Margaret Lyndsay: “ Nothing was 
ever imagined more lovely, than the 
beauty, the innocence and the sweetness 
of Margaret Lyndsay in the earlier part 
of her trials; and nothing we believe is 
more true than the comfortable lesson, 
which her tale is meant to inculcate,— 
that a gentle and affectionate nature is 
never inconsolable nor permanently un¬ 
happy, but easily proceeds from sub¬ 
mission to new enjoyments. * * * 

Yet we must enable our readers to form 
some notion of a work which has drawn 
more tears from us than any we have 
had to peruse since the commencement 
of our career." 

When we take into consideration the 
position these two men held—each the 
editor of a powerful and popular maga¬ 
zine,—each opposing the other with the / 
full might of his genius ; and when we 
know that Jeffrey was sometimes harsh, 
cruel and unjust, we must acknowledge 
the impartiality of the critic, and the 
greatness of the praise. Jeffrey never 
lavished his kind words through a weak 
policy—prejudice might sometimes in¬ 
fluence his pen, but generally merit 
must convince his judgment and elegance 
of diction and purity of thought must 
impress his taste. According as pleas¬ 
ure or displeasure marked his brow, he 
lavished the sweetest praise that ever 
filled the heart of an aspiring author, or 
traced the most withering, burning words 
that ever fell from the lip or glided from 
the pen. 

Some one has said that Beatrice Cenci 
is the saddest story ever written. The 
author of that assertion either forgot, or 
was ignorant of the “ Trials of Margaret 


Lyndsay.” This is the most pathetic 
story ever penned. Like all of Wilson's 
stories, it teaches a lesson of morality 
and religion, and is mingled with a deep 
sadness that sometimes becomes oppres¬ 
sive. He loved and sympathized with the 
poor—hence he delighted to portray their 
trials—their sufferings—their meekness, 
and their firm and unshaken reliance on 
the promises of the Bible. But Wilson 
was not a great novelist; his characters 
too nearly resemble each other, and they 
are too good—too pure and too perfect 
for our sinful world. There is, also, too 
much sameness in style—-in imagery— 
in comparison, and in incident. After 
reading one or two of his stories, the 
reader can always guess, with tolerable 
accuracy, at the main incidents of the 
rest. After having finished Wilson's 
stories, we must confess that our opinion 
of the morals of Scotland is rather low. 
For a country that loves to attend the 
kirk on the quiet Sabbath days, and that 
goes down upon its knees morning and 
evening in solemn prayer, there is more 
forgery, adultery, apostacy, in Scot¬ 
land, according to Wilson, than in any 
other country under the sun. For every 
pious, humble Christian there is a cun¬ 
ning forger—for every beautiful maiden 
there is a black-hearted seducer, and in 
every lowly sheiling you are apt to find 
a bastard. These striking peculiarities 
are as common to Wilson as the “ solitary 
horseman ” is to James. 

Notwithstanding these minor obj ections, 
Margaret Lyndsay is full of beauty and 
will be loved and wept over by the Scot¬ 
tish maidens as long as the heather blooms 
upon the sunny hillsides, or the Highland 
is the home of the humble laird. In her 
disposition—her sorrows and her trials, 
Margaret Lyndsay greatly resembles 
Charles Dickens' “ Little Nelly.” The 
hideous, form of Quilp haunted Nelly— 
blear-eyed misfortune followed the foot¬ 
steps of Margaret. Nelly was the guar¬ 
dian angel of an infatuated old miser— 
Margaret was the beautiful light that 
guided Daniel Craig from misanthropy 
and melancholy into the lovely and fra¬ 
grant fields of purity and piety. 

We sometimes hear the religious fanatic 
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condemning, in the most foolish and reck¬ 
less manner, all novels as full of ruin 
and corruption. Margaret Lyndsay ■will 
accomplish more in the great battle for 
morality, virtue and religion than a 
thousand ranting hypocrites will ever do. 
Some of the greatest moral lessons that 
have ever been taught by uninspired man 
have flowed from the pen of the consci¬ 
entious novelist. What man or woman— 
it matters not how hardened by crime— 
how blackened by vice—who has perused 
the story of “ Little Nelly,” in Master 
Humphrey’s Clock ,has not arisen from the 
work a purer, better, holier man, or wo¬ 
man ? Who has not wept over her bitter 
trials and weary wanderings ? Nelly was 
an angel in the form of woman. For 
hours, days, weeks, and months, after we 
have finished the book, is she beside us, 
breathing into our very souls a sermon 
more eloquent than ever fell from the lips 
of preacher. She is so delicate—so 
pure and angelic, that we cannot, if we 
would, forget her goodness, her perse¬ 
verance and her piety. Misfortunes, 
enemies, griefs, and sufferings were her 
companions through life; but her purity, 
her virtue, her meekness, and her sweet 
Christian disposition, bore her trium¬ 
phantly through every scene of sadness, 
smoothed the pillow of death, and ele¬ 
vated her to those blissful mansions above. 
Her whole life was one great and elo¬ 
quent lesson of morality and religion. 
Her piety teaches us that religion is es¬ 
sential, and that God is eternal. Her 
life is a beautiful emblem—sweetly em¬ 
balmed—of all that is pure and noble in 
woman. All that ingenuity could invent; 
that malignity could boast; that down¬ 
right meanness could command, was used 
against frail little Nellie; but she was 
faithful; she sought comfort from above; 
and when afflictions came, through her 
tears, she saw, by faith, a realm where 
the “ wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest,” and her death, in 
that dim old church, was like the folding 
of a beautiful flower at even-tide. There, 
too, is the Beatrice Cenci—'the Italian 
girl. Surrounded from infancy by the 
most dreadful crimes that ever caused a 
heart to shudder or an eye to weep, and 


witnessing scenes that chill the blood and 
send it frozen to the heart; yet in the 
prison, amid the clanking of chains, un¬ 
der the torture and on the scaffold, she 
teaches feeble man a lesson of faith, of 
constancy and of religion, that shames 
the modern pulpit. Those who have read 
the beautiful Homan story, Valerius, by 
Lockhart, have not forgotten—will never 
forget—the prison in which the Roman 
Christian, Tisias, was confined, nor the 
Flavian Amphitheatre, in which he suf¬ 
fered for the delight of Trajan; nor will 
the lapse of years banish from the 
memory the lovely Athanasia and her 
piety. As long as there are those who 
love the true and beautiful—the power of 
religion—the brilliancy of morning—the 
calm hush of evening, and the quiet 
Sabbath day, so long will Margaret Lynd- 
say exert a beneficial influence over the 
heart of sinful man, and be remembered 
with delight. 

We cannot write at length of the 
“ Foresters”—neither is it necessary that 
we should, because nearly everything that 
has been said of Margaret Lyndsay will 
apply to this work. In the “ Foresters” 
there is not so much oppressive sadness, 
and it is, perhaps, more true to nature, 
and more interesting in incidents than 
the former, but taken as a whole, it is 
inferior to Margaret Lyndsay. They 
should, however, never be read consec¬ 
utively, for the reasons which we have 
previously given. 

In 1842, the most brilliant of those 
essays that had charmed thousands of the 
readers of Blackwood’s Magazine, were 
collected into a volume, entitled “ The 
Recreations of Christopher North.” Here 
Wilson is in his native element. In these 
articles he appears in the full strength 
of his genius, and displays a power of 
analysis, a beauty of diction and a world 
of wealth that is wonderful. Whether 
Christopher North is in his “ Sporting 
Jacket;” or is visiting the “Cottages;” 
or is giving us his “ Morning Mono¬ 
logue;” or is spending a day at “Win¬ 
dermere;” or is sitting quietly in his 
“Aviary;” or is journeying over the 
dreary “Moors;” or is travelling with 
“ Hr. Kitchiner,” he is always the same 
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genial, generous and noble being, -who 
from the fulness and freshness of his 
great mind, is ever ready to help the 
weak—to cheer the broken in spirit, and 
to lift up the oppressed. “ What a dear 
kind soul of a critic is old Christopher 
North!” says he of himself. “Watering 
the flowers of poetry, and removing the 
weeds that might choke them—letting in 
the sunshine upon them, and fencing 
them from the blast—proclaiming where 
the gardens grow, and leading boys and 
virgins into the pleasant alleys—teaching 
hearts to love and eyes to see their 
beauty, and classifying, by attributes it 
has pleased nature to bestow on the vari¬ 
ous orders, the plants of Paradise.” This 
description is as true as it is noble. 

“An Hour’s Talk About Poetry,” is 
the most perfect criticism in the English 
language. It is a sparkling gem in the 
literature of the age. In it are seen to 
perfection all those characteristics that 
made Wilson the most brilliant man of 
the nineteenth century. In this criti¬ 
cism he maintains that there is but one 
great poem in our language, and that 
one—Paradise Lost. 

See how beautifully he writes of Camp¬ 
bell: 

“What shall we say of the Pleasures 
of Hope? That the harp from which 
that music breathed, was an iEolian harp 
placed in the window of a high hall to 
catch airs from heaven, when heaven was 
glad, as well she might be, with such a 
moon and such stars, and streaming over 
half the region with a magnificent aurora 
borealis. Now the music deepens into a 

majestic march—now it swells into a holy 
hymn, and now it dies away elegiac-like, 
as if mourning over a tomb—vague, in¬ 
definite, uncertain, dream-like, and vision¬ 
ary all; but never else than beautiful; 
and ever and anon, we know not why, 
sublime. It ceases in the hush of night 
—and we awaken as if from a dream. 
* * * As for Gertrude of Wyoming, 
we love her as if she were our only 
daughter—filling our life with bliss, and 
then leaving it desolate. Even now we 
see her ghost gliding through those giant 
woods! As for Lochiel’s Warning, there 
was heard the vioce of the Last of the 


Seers. The Second sight is now ex¬ 
tinguished in the Highland glooms—the 
Lament wails no more, 

‘That man may not cover what God would 
reveal.’ 

The Navy owes much to ‘Ye mariners of 
England.’ Sheer hulks often seemed ships 
till that strain arose—but ever since, in 
our imagination, have they brightened 
the roaring ocean. And dare we say, 
after that, that Campbell has never writ¬ 
ten a Great Poem ? Yes,” * * * 

No wonder that he wrote in his enthu¬ 
siasm, that “ only in such prose as ours 
can the heart pour forth its effusions like 
a strong spring, discharging ever so 
many gallons in a minute, either into 
pipes that conduct it through some metro¬ 
politan city, or into a water-course that 
soon becomes a rivulet, then a stream, 
then a river, then a lake, and then a sea.” 
And in this sea the immortal Kit sported 
like a whale—now spouting the water 
aloft, until the sun-rays lit each descend¬ 
ing spray-drop with brilliancy, and spread 
across the waves a beautiful bow—and 
now lashing the deep into foam, and then 
disappearing in the ocean’s depths to 
visit the coral groves. 

For thirty years Christopher North 
was editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
during thirteen years of this time ap¬ 
peared that brilliant and dazzling series 
of articles, entitled Nodes Ambrosiance. 
These now compose five volumes. For 
variety they have never been surpassed. 
They are critical, biographical, historical, 
comical, poetical and tragical. In this 
work a prodigality of wit, humour, pathos 
and poetry appears. Amid such a pro¬ 
fusion of pearls and diamonds, the 
reader never grows weary. We are not 
surprised that James Hogg, upon the 
reading of one of the Noctes, in which 
he had been happily personated, said: 
“That Wulson is a droll b—h.” We 
can easily imagine a man of high culture 
and extensive information writing one of 
these articles, but we aTe lost in wonder 
and astonishment, when we know that 
for thirteen years they appeared regularly 
like the beautiful stars of night. This page 
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glitters with dew-drops that one, with 
brilliant pearls. This one dazzles us with 
a magnificent array of gems;—that one 
overcomes us with its gorgeous glories; 
this one paints to our view the hills, dales 
and mountains of Scotland; that one 
charms us by an exhibition of pastoral 
beauties. 

To pronounce the work a noble pro¬ 
duction is feeble praise. It is a garden, 
blooming with blushing roses—a kaleido¬ 
scope, reflecting an infinite variety of 
beauties and perfections—a peristrephic 
panorama, representing scenes of great¬ 
ness and grandeur. Abounding in phi¬ 
losophy, metaphysics, politics, poetry, 
wit, humour, pathos and criticism, the 
Noctes present to the reader a “feast of 
fat things.” If you love the morning, 
dewy and rosy; or the forest, grand and 
glorious; if you delight in gazing up into 
the “ beautiful light of the boundless 
blue,” trembling with light; or in view¬ 
ing the soft and mellow twilight; if you 
admire the night— 

“Stringing the stars at random round her 

head 

Like a pearl net-work,”— 

or the snow-mantled mountains, you 
cannot fail to be gratified. All that a 
refined taste can claim,—that an exten¬ 
sive reading can command,—that a bril¬ 
liant imagination can offer,—that a glow¬ 
ing fancy can portray,—that a poet's soul 
can breathe, may here be found. 

When once fairly within the influence 
of the Blue Parlor , or Buchanan Lodge , 
we cannot tear ourselves away. We be¬ 
come charmed—fascinated. We feel and 
know that we are beneath the magic of a 
potent mind. We revel in a new and 
beautiful world, and in the fulness of 
our joy and admiration exclaim— 

“Ne’er was such an Eden given 
To houri of an Eastern heaven.” 

Beneath his powerful pen a new creation 
springs into existence—a creation not 
tangible but ethereal and heavenly, be¬ 
cause of the mind. We hear the low but 
distinct murmur of streams, quietly flow¬ 


ing through beauteous and peaceful vales. 
Ever and anon we view, through the 
vista of grand old forests, the broad and 
majestic river, gleaming, like burnished 
silver, in the morning sunshine. We 
listen, while a pleasing sadness steals 
silently through our hearts, to the songs 
of birds. We inhale the rich aroma of 
a thousand sweet flowers. We watch 
with delight the heavens, now over¬ 
cast with the thunder-cloud—now glow¬ 
ing in splendour—and now sparkling with 
a myriad stars. We behold mountains, 
whose blue summits are indices to a land 
of eternal repose, and we listen to the 
hum of many—many voices—not in anger 
but in love and thanksgiving—swelling 
up toward the throne of Him who dwells 
in light, above the mountains—above the 
clouds and above the stars. Wilson, iq 
the work under consideration, has con¬ 
fined himself to no particular subjects, 
but with a master's might, wrote of 

“Wood, wold, sea, city, field, solitude, 

And crowds and streets, and man where 
e’er he was, 

And the blue eye of God, which is above 
us.” 

What Gillfillan has said of Bulwer may 
be applied to Wilson with great truth¬ 
fulness in the Noctes: “All is point: 
but the point perpetually varies from 
* gay to grave, from lively to severe;' in¬ 
cluding in it raillery and reasoning, light 
dialogue and earnest discussion, bursts of 
political feeling and raptures of poetical 
description; here a sarcasm, almost wor¬ 
thy of Voltaire, and there a passage of 
pensive grandeur which Bousseau might 
have written in his tears.” Bulwer de¬ 
clared that there was enough poetry in 
the Festus of Bailey to set up a thousand 
poets; the same may be said of the Noctes 
Ambrosianse. Ages will pass away be¬ 
fore we will see the counterpart of John 
Wilson. In body and mind he was a 
perfect man. In this work you will 
“ meet with philosophy as deep as the 
Stagyrite’s, wit as lively as Sheridan's, 
pathos as tearful as Scott's, imagination 
wide as Byron’s, and sociality as genial 
as that of Captain Morris. It seemed 
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that he could play upon every instrument 
in the vast orchestra of thought.” His 
labours will long be remembered—and 
his name covered with glory, will descend 
to posterity an inheritance which will 
gladden, beautify and adorn the litera¬ 
ture of every age. He stands side by 
side with Scott and Burns, and Allan 
Cunningham. By his genius he has hal¬ 
lowed every flowery glen and green 
savannah, and has hung a halo of beauty 
about those “ soft, silent hills,” which 
will never more grow dim. Combining 
such extraordinary characteristics, he is 
said to have been a remarkable union, 
the “eagle, the lion and the man.” With 
the ferocity of the tiger he combined the 
generosity of the lion, and to the daring 


of the eagle he united all that is great in 
man. Like a giant he walked the earth, 
but he left upon it the impress of an 
angel. Like the nightingale he could 
fill the air with the sweetest melody, or 
like the bold condor, could bathe his broad 
pinions in the pure light of the upper 
sky. Through many difficulties he rose 
upon the literary world, rushed onward 
to the zenith of his glory, and like the set¬ 
ting sun sank, behind the western hills, 
amid the splendours which his own great¬ 
ness had created. On the 3rd of April, 
1854, he departed this life, 

“Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 
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